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C H A K I. 

• 

^be time in nj&bich the French began tbeir Weji^ 
India fettlements. Favoured Ay cardinal 
Ricblieu. De Ptnncy governor. Tie Wejl^ 
India company. 

;)b09O5 H E French were amongfl the laft 
^ S^ nations who made ^ttlements 
^ in the Weft -Indies; but they 
made ample amends by the vigour 
with which they purfued them, and by that 
chain of judicious and admirable meafures 
vvhich they ufed in drawing from them every 
advantage that the nature of the climate would 
yield ; and in contending againft the difficul- 
ties which it threw in their way. 

The civil wars, which divided and harraflcd 
that kingdom, fr6m the death of Henry the 
fecond, with very little interruption, until the 
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majority of Lewis the fourteenth, withdrew 
the attention of both prince and people from 
their commercial interefts to thofe of parties 
in religion and government. The politics of , 
the houfe of Vdois, though France perhaps 
was never gbvemed by princes of fo ingenious 
and refined a turn, were wholly of die Ma* 
chiavilian kind. They tended to diftradt, to 
unfettle, to try dangerous fchemes, and to 
raife ftorms, only to difplay a fkill in pilotage/ 
The parties then in France folely contended 
what power could be*given to or taken from 
the king, without confidering what could 
inako their country a great kingdom. There- 
fore, which way foever the balance inclined, 
whether to the king or to the nobles, to t^e 
catholics or to the proteftants^ it was pretty 
indifferent to the real happinefs of that nation. 
The parties only gamed out of a common 
ftock. Neither could be enriched. But their 
diflenfions made all of them poor and weak. 
The time of cardinal Richlieu mufl be con- 
fidered as the true aera of French policy. 
This great man, pacifying all at home^ ^ exalt- 
ing the royal authority upon the ruins of the $ 
power of the nobility, and moddling that 
great fyflem of general policy in external 
affairs, which has raifed France to fuch a 
pitch of greatnefs; amongfl fo mapy, and 
fuch extenlive cares,, did not forget thofe of 
commerce, and, what ferves moft effedually 

' . to 
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to fupport commerce, colonies and eftablifli- 
ments abroad. But the circumftance^ of the 
time> and his genius that embraced fo many 
objedts^ did not leave him leifure to perfed: 
what he began. It was referved for that 
great, wife, and honeft minifter Colbert, one 
of the ableft that ever ferved any prince ot 
honoured any country, to bring that plan to 
perfection, to carry it in a great meafure into 
execution, and to leave things in fuch order, 
that it. Was not difHcult, when favourable 
ciicumi^ances pfFered, to make France one of 
the firft trading powers in Europe^ and her 
colonics the moft powerful, their nature con- 
fidered, of any in America* 
- So early as the reign of Francis I* the 
f^rexich attempted van eftablifliment in North* 
America; but it was not untU the year 1625 
that they made their firft fettlement in the 
Weft-Indies. This was upon St. Chriftopher's, 
one of the Caribbee iflands. A remarkable 
circumftance attended it 3 the Englilh took 
.pofleflion of the ifland the ftme day. But 
this fettlement had' not long life on ekher fide. 
The Spaniards had reafon to dread the efla*» 
bliihment of fucn powers in their. neighbour- 
hood ; and they envied the French and Eng-, 
iiih thofe advantages it was forefeeh they 
would draw from countries from which they 
had themfelves no benefit, and which they 
claimed only to keep them defarts. 
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They aiTaulted thefe new colonies^ and 
drove them out of the iiland. The Englifli 
colony foon returned, and poilefled themfelves 
x>{ the larg^ft and Inoft fertile quarter, before 
the French could colle<a themfelves ; who, 
finding the Englifli already occupied the beft 
part, left a fmsdl colony on the ether. But 
their chief, and the moft adventurous of their 
inhabitants, went in fearch of a new fettle^ 
mcnt ; when, after various fortu^e^ and after 
combating the difficulties which an unculti*^ 
vated country and fome indifccetions of their 
own had caufed them, rfiey made a' dorifider* 
^ble fettlement in the iilands of Mactinico 
and Guadaloupe. 

Cardinal Richlieu faw very early into the 
advantages which might arifc from thefe fettle* 
mcnts, if prudently managed ; and he thought 
the moft prudent management both for fe- 
curing and extending them, confifted in but 
one article ; which was, to put the govern- 
ment into proper hands. With that view he 
made choice of Monfieur de Poincy, a knight 
of Malta ; who was fent thither with the title 
of governor and lieutenant-general of the iiles 
of America, and a very ample commiilion. 
'No perfon could be better fitted to redify the 
diforders that naturally muft arife in every 
new fettlement, and to put things in a right 
channel for the time to come. Of a good 
fariiilyi of an unblcmiihed reputation for 
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probity >, of great reading; of much ind 
varibus knowledge of life ; and of a genius aaf 
variouihr exercifed. He was a mafter in mc-* 
chanical learning; in .which he excelled not 
more to his own honour> than to the benefit 
of the . colonies which had the happinefft to 
be committed to his care. He it was that 
firft taught theih the method of 'cultivating 
the fugar-cahe, and preparing the fugar. He 
improved the methods which were ulcd in 
the Brazils for this purpofe, both with regard 
to the mills and the- furnaces ; and having 
given fe direftiori to-their induftry, he gave it 
all the encouragement ke <:ould, by fupport- 
ing thoie who raifed their own fubftance, by 
the means which advanced the colony ; whilft 
he' kept a watchful eye and a fevere hand 
upon all, who were for making- haily fortunes^ 
vv^ithout adding to the public ftock. He 
made admirable regulations for the Ipeedy 
and impartial admiilifbration of jufticej and 
knowing that all order muft depend for its 
bleffing above, and its cfFedt here upon an 
attention to religion, he appointed, a proper 
number of churches to be built in all the 
iflands under his care, and fettled priefts in 
them,' with a competent, but not a fuperfluous 
provifion ^ but he did not think monafterics 
and monks fo compatible with a new colony* 
Under the infpedion of this governor, 
Martinico, Guadaloupe, . part of St. Chrifto- 
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pdicr'Sjr \ St. Bartholomew's, and St^ Martin's* 
were fettled, and began to flourilh, and that 
with very little help froni home. A plain 
jjTQpf that almoft every thing depenllls, in 
af!uirs of this nature, on chuiing proper men 
to command^ and giving them a proper au- 
thority. 

Thefe iflands, however, were unhappily 
under. the fuperintendance of an exciufive 
i^ompany, which, in fpite of all that could 
otherwife be d0ne, efpecially after the death 
of Richlieu, io negledtedi or mifmanaged 
their affairs, that they were obliged to &ll. a 
part of the fettlement§; and they left the refl 
hardly worth purchasing. But the govern- 
ment at length bought up the iflands which 
theyliad alienated^ and-refcued the others out 
9f their hands. The trade under proper re- 
gulation? was laid open, yet protected under 
the wings of their great India company. Thefe 
regulations took place about 1680, and the 
benefits of this arrangement were great, and 
loon apparent. Exciufive companies may 
probably be ufeful to nourifh an infant trade. 
They may be ufeful too for a very diftant one, 
where the market is to be nicely managed, 
and where it is under thf dominion of foreign 
and barbarous princes. But where the trade 
is between different parts of the dominions of 
the fame prince, under the proteftion of his 
laws, carried ^ on by his own fubjefts, and 

with 
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with goqds wrought in his own country^ fuch 
companies muft be equally abfurd in their 
natare, and ruinous^ in their confequences to; 
ti^ trade. 

C H A P. II, 

Hbe defiru^ion of the colony of St. Chriftopbers^ 
The rife of the buccaneers. The cayfe of 

; their fuccefs. The fettlement of Hifpanioh. 

. The policy of France. ^ defcription of 
Hifpaniola. Its trade. The towns of Cape 
^Frangoife and Leogane. 

* 

AFTER the Spaniards had nfined the 
iirft colony at St. Chriftopher's, they 
brought upon themfelves by this ad: a very 
heavy revenge for the injuilice of it. Their 
example at the fame time made it apparent^ 
how much better it is to let a bold and ad- 
venturous people fettle in fome place where 
they can do but little mifchief^ and to fufFer 
ihtir {pint to evaporate in peaceful occupa- 
tions, rather than to keep it up by difficulties, 
unable to quell it, but which may force it to 
take another and more dangerous turn. 

Several of the French inhabitants, who were 
expelled from St. Chriftppher's, being reduced 
to great indigence, began to think of defperate, 
courfc^. They betook themfelves to piracy; and 
uniting with fome vagrant English, Dutch, 
and other outcafts of all nations, but refolute 

fellows. 
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fellows, and not deftitute of men of capacity 
amongft them, they began a piratical ,war 
upon the, Spaniards. At firft they fatisfiidd 
themfelves with taking their fhips and dc-^ 
ftroying their trade ; which they did eiFedtu- 
ally ; but foon, encouraged and ftrengthened 
by this fuccefs, they landed upon the conti- 
nent of New-Spain and Terra Firma, burning 
arid plundering the open country. Their 
boldnefs and number increasing with their 
fuccefs, they aflaulted and took fome of their 
ftrongeft fortrefles and ntioft opulent towns. 
They took Portobello, Campeachy, Maracai- 
bo, Gibfeltar, and the fortrcfs of Chagra; 
they even took the city of Panama by ftorm^ 
and burned it, after defeating an army" which 
came to beat them off. In all whichr places, 
and in the others which they had t^ikeh, they 
, gained an incredible booty, and committed 
the moft unheard-of cruelties. Another party 
of thefe pirates paffed the ftreights of 'Magel- 
lan, and entering into the South-Sea, iumett 
the whole coaft of Peru, Chili, and the 
Eaft of Mexico, into one fcene of defolation ; 
every where attended with fuccefe, becaufe 
every where adting with a bravery an^Lcon- 
dud:, that in any other caufe had merited tlic 
higheft honours. < . ; 

It is not a little furprifing, at firft view, that 
all the great things which were done in this^ 
new world, were cither done by adbial pirates. 
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as thefe-men were, or by private adventurers^ 
but one degree better authorifed^ and nothing 
better fiipported; whole own courage and 
ikill were to be at once their commiifion, 
thw magazines^ and their treafury ^ being ob- 
ligea to find the refources bf the war, in the 
war itfelf. When thc-moft numerous and the 
beft provided armaments have fhamefuUy 
failed, and failed in thofe very places, wherei 
the adventuixrs h^d fhewn them fuch a 
glorious example of fuceefs. But the caufe is 
not fo hard to be afligned. None but men of 
great enterprife arid bi^avery conceive thofe 
expeditions of themfelves. Unfupported, but at 
the fame time unchec]ced by the higher pow- 
ers, they were under the neceffity of turning to 
every fide, and of exerting every faculty. But 
the{i they had nothing to hinder this exertion. 
Their firft attempts were generally low, and 
therefore they were prbfperous. They did 
not lead great annies to be fubfifted with 
great difficulty, and to be difcouraged and 
wafted by the hardlbips of the climate ; but 
they habituated themfelves to hardfhips by de- 
grees: they were encouraged by fmaller fuc- 
cefifesj and having nothing to expedt from 
their power and numbers, they made amends 
by their vigilance, their ^ a<9;ivityy and their 
coura^ Thei^ are caufes adequate to the 
eflTedt i indeed adequate fo apy effect. Where- 
as in the regular way^ z general ^ of the firft 

note 
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j^ote and reputation has rarely beea fel^t into 
America; the iervice feemed beneath him$' 
and they that were tolerably expert at fecond 
^d third parts (wor(e than the abfolutely in- 
experienced for the very firft^ .where the fittnc 
is new) were fent by court favour and^n- 
trigue. What armaments from Englaodt 
Holland^ and France^ have been fent id 
different times to America^ whofe remain! 
returned without honour or advantage^ is too 
clear^ and perhaps, too invidious a topic to be 
greatly infifted upon. . . 

' The pirates^ whom we called buccaneers 
improperly^ the French denominated flibuf- 
tiers, from the Dutch flyboats, in which they 
made their firft expeditions* The buccaneers 
are no more than perfons who hunt wild 
cattle in America for their hides and talk)w. 
Some of thefe joined the flibuftiers in their 
firft expeditions ; and from them we named 
the whole body, buccaneers. Thefe people 
brought their prizes and plunder frequently 
into Jamaica, by which they enriched that 
ifland extremely. Others, finding that the 
Spaniards were very weak in Hifpaniola, and 
that they had in a manner deferted a confider- 
able part of the ifland, made it a place of 
rendezvous » ^ They, who hunted cattle, faw 
the hideous defarts left by the Spani£b tyran- 
ny, a proper place for exercifing their profefr 
fion. To ihefe two forts of people were foon 

added 



added a thirds who were fotk^ of the French' 
in the Lefler, Antilles j who> finding how much- 
might be made by fupplying a fort of people 
who expended largely, and were not very- 
exadt in their bargains, and ;perceiving that- 
no part of America afforded a better foil, 
pa&d over to this ifland, and exercifed here 
their bufinefs of planters and merchants. 
Tfaefe three forts of people, mutually in want 
of each other,. lived in very good hamaony. 
The Spaniards diflodged them feveral times i 
but they flill returned, and with new fh-ength ; 
fo that it was with difficulty, and after a long 
difpute, that the Spaniards were able to re- 
tain one part of the iiland* 

The court of France faw the progrefs of 
thefe people filently. Whenever complaints 
were iriade, they difavowed their proceedings ; 
refolved not to break meafures with Spain for 
the fake of an objeft, which they were not 
fure they could hold, and the advantages of 
which were yet doubtful; but when they 
foxmd the French in Hifpaniok numerous,! 
ilrong, and wealthy, they owned them as 
fubjedts, fent them a governor and regular 
forces to keep them fb, and to defend them 
in what ihey had done : the old method of 
piracy was ftill connived at, whilfl the trade 
of fkins increafed, and the plantations extend- 
ed. At lafl -the French obtained a legal 
right by the cclfion, which the Spaniards 
'^ - I 2 made 
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made. them of the NorA- Weft part of the 
iiland^y the treaty of Ryfwick, in 1697 ; the 
beft and moft fertile part of die beft and moil 
fertile ifland in the weft-Indies, and perhaps- 
in the world; that which was the £rftiettled, 
and the whole of which is upwards of four 
hundred miles long, and one hundred and 
fdrty broad. This is the principal fettfement 
of the French in the Weft-Indies, and indeed 
in all America. The country is mixed; 
pretnr mountainous in fome parts, but many 
of tncfe mountains are fertile, and covered 
with beautiful woods. Others, which aie bar- 
rcii and rocky, anciently had mines of gold ; 
they are not worked now, though it is judged 
they not only contain thofe of gold^ but mines 
of filver, cppper, and iron. But the French 
think, and I believe with rcafon, that their 
labour is better beftowed on the culture of the 
plains for thefe rich commodities, which vend 
lb well in Europe, tthan in the purfuit of mines, 
rcallymoreprecariousin their profits, and which 
yield a wealth after all, of alefs ufeful kind. 

This country has likewife prodigioufly fine 
plains, of a vaft extent, and extreme fertility ^ 
cither covered with noble and beautiful forefts 
of timber and fruit-trees, excellent in their 
kinds, or paftured by vaft numbers of horned 
cattle, (beep, and hogs. The air in Hifpaniola 
is the moft healthy in thfe Weft-Indies. 
The country is. admirably, watered with 

rivulets 
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rivulets. ^ wpU .^.navigable rivers* It is na 
woxider therefofp, that this active and induf- 
trious nation, . iAj^flefung of fp excellent and 
extehfive/^. country, has reaped from itpro-s 
digious, advantages. They were the better 
enabled to do this, ftom the great encourage- 
ment their f^ttlements met with in France j 
and from ,^the ^ wife regulatiojps which were 
made concerning them. Thefe we fhall con- 
fider in their place, j But it Is : certain they 
reckoned in the year 1726, that on this 
iiland tibey had no lefs, * thaa ^ne hundred 
thoufand ijegrpes, and thirty thoufand whites j 
that they 'made . fixty thoufand hogftieads of 
fugarof five hundredweight each i that the 
Indigo was half as much, in value as the fugar ; 
that they exported large qu^ti^ies of cottony 
and that they had feht befides to France 
cacao and ginger in tolerable plenty, r Since 
that time they had raifed coffee here to a very 
great amount. . Apd not this article only, but 
every other branch of their commercial pro- 
dudts has increafed to a degree truly aftonifh* 
ing fince that period. . Towards tn^ conclu* 
lion of the late war, a Spanifli writer of great 
judgment, and well informed, reckons the pro- 
duce of the plantations near Cape St. Fran9oife, 
the capital of French Hifpaniola, and which 
were exported from that fingle town, at 30,000 
tons in fugar, indigo, tobacco, and coffee. 
This export at the l.oweft poffible calculation 

cannot 
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cannot be of lefs value than 600^000 pounds 
ftcrling. If to this we add Ae exports of the 
two confiderable ports of Leogane and. Petit 
Guaves, and the other inferior ones, which 
eertainly do not fend out lefs than the capital ; 
on this low eftimation, we find the exported 
produce of this ifland to be worth i,20o,oool. 
annually; which, great as it is, is certainly 
under-rated. But there is another branch <^ 
their trade, if poflible more advantageous to 
the mother country, the contraband which 
they carry on with the Spaniards wholly ia 
the manufaftures of France, and for which 
they receive their returns in filver. The 
above mentioned author from the nioft au* 
thentic information tells us, that this • trade 
returns annually to France no lefs than two 
millions of dollars. This progrefs of the 
French colonies, arid their flourifhing ftate 
after a war in which they fuffered greatly, I 
have difplayed, in order to explode a notion 
which prevails with many ; that, by diftreffing 
the French in time of war, it is in our power 
entirely to deftroy their commerce 1 but this 
notion, if it fliQuld prevail generally, m^ty 
miflead us greatly to our diladvantage. 

Nations like FranceandEnglandi' fuU of peo^ 
pie of fpirit and of induftry, eafily recover all 
the lofles of war. The trade of France was in a 
deplorable condition at the treaty of Utrecht.. 
She had not then five hundred veflels of all 

forts 
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fertsf in. the vyt>rld. At the beginning of the 
laft war, but thirty years after, they had 
eighteen hundred. Their loiTes \in that war 
were very great; and yet their lofles in this 
fhew, that in a very little tinie they have more 
than repaired then;^* Wherever the vital 
principle fubfifts in full vigour, wounds are 
ipon healed. Dilbrders themfelves are a 
i^ecies of ren^edies j and every new lofs not 
only (hews how it may be repaired, but, by 
the vigour it infpires, makes new advantages 
known. Such lofles renew the fpirit of in- 
duftry and enterprife i they reduce things to 
their firft principles i they keep alive motion, 
and make the appetites of traders fharp and 
keen. While the fpirit of trade fubfifts^ trade 
itfeif can never be deftroyed. This is the 
reafon that, amidft their continual wars and 
the loflfes all the nations of Europe fuiFer from 
each other, they are almoft all thriving. And, 
if I may indulge a conjecture, it may be one 
among fcveral of the caufcs which have reduced 
the trade of Holland, that fmce the treaty of 
Utrecht, now above forty years, they have had 
no war. They may, during the quarrels of 
other powers, appear to havq. derived great 
advantages from their neutrality. But are 
they not with all this declining faft ? And is 
pot this country, which grew to be a nation, 
and to be a powerful, trading, and rich nation, 
in the midft of the moA bloody and expenfive 
Vol., 11. C v^^s, 
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\^ars, how lofing its trade^ its riches^ aiid iti 
pdwer^ and almoil ceaQhg to be a nation, in 
the midil of a profound peace of upwards of 
forty years ? We muft not forget, what the 
great Colbert laid of his country, and which 
vtt have ex!petiehced to be true, that the in- 
duftry of the French, tf peitnitted, would turn 
Ae very rocks into gold* We mUft not 
therefore J)lace Oilr dependance for keeping 
durfelves on a paf of powfeir widi Fraftcfei upon' 
the prejuctice which tVe cah do its trade in 
time of war, but Upon the vigour, cecoAomy, 
and Wifdom of the meafuttfS which We take to 
iecure and advance our bWh, both in war lind 
ih peace. 

The largeft town in the Fwnch part of 
Hifpahiola iis Cape Fran9oi(e, which is fitur 
atied oh the Northern part of the ifland upon 
a very fine harbour. It is Wdl built, and 
contains about- eight thoufand inhabitants, 
blacks and whites. But though this ht the 
largeft town, Leogane on the Weftern fide, -a 
gCod port too, and a place of confiderable 
trade, is the feat of government, which here 
refides in the hands of a governor and the in- 
tendant, who are niutually a check upon each 
other. There iare^ befides two other towns, 
confideral^e- for their trade, Petit Oiiaves on 
the Weft end- of! the ifland, and Port Louis on 
the- South-Weft part** ; - 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 

^ deferipttQn of-Martinico. Of CwJaloupf 
4nd 9ther French iJlands. 7'b^ir produce. 
K)bfervations on the tnifiafae^ tk^ have beeifi 
mfide 4boVi i^if V0he. - 

MAHT WJCO I« the next ifland in im* 
portai>qe» which the French jpofiefs i^ 
Anterica. Jt is one of th^ CiW'ihbees or Win4^ 
ward i{land8>. gnd the principal of theni j about 
JLX^ty ^miles in length, a{id at a medium about 
Jialf a^ much in breadth. It w forty leagues 
tQ the North- Weft of Barbadpes. It has pretty 
.liigh hiUs^ efppcially \s^ the inland parts. From 
Apfe hiUp are poured p^t upon every fidp 
jk, jiunnbcr ^ agreeable ^nd ufeful rivulets^ 
which ^orn and frutStify this iiland in a higpt 
4fJgr9e. . The bays and ixarbours are numerous 
fafe, and commodious 5 and fo well fortifiedt 
-that we htive always failed in oof attempts 
^pon. litis place. The foil is fruitful enough^ 
.^bounding in th^ fame things which our 
iflaodsin that part- of the world produce, aojd 
*}iippn )whieh I fhall the Jefs infilt on that a$r- 
•jpount. l^ugar is here, as it is in itii the ilian^fc* 
»the principal commodity, and great quantities 
.are. here jfigiade. Their export cannot be iefs 
than ^xty or feventy thouland hogiheadjS, qF 
,fivjp or.iix hundredweight, annually, and th^is 
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certainly is no extravagant eftimation. Indigo^ 
cotton, piemcnto or allfpice, ginger, and aloes, 
are.raifed here; and coffee in great abund- 
ance ; but to what value I cannot exadtly fay» 
Martinico i$ the riefidence' of the governor of 
the French iflahds in thefe feas. 

Guadaloupe is the largeftof all the Carib- 
bees, and in that divifion called the Leeward 
iflands. It is almoft cut in two by a deep gulph 
that cloies the fide of a narrow ifthmu^, which 
connedts the two peninfulas that compofe 
this illand. If is upwards of fixty miles long, 
and about the fame breadth. Its foil is not 
inferior to that of Martinico; it is equally 
cultivated; and it is fortified with equal 
Ktrerigth ; its produce is the fame with that 
of* , Martinico ; its export of ftigar is as great, 
befiidcs* indigo, cotton, and thofe Other com- 
modities, which are jproduced in all the iflands 
prthat part of Amcric^ called the Weft- 
tridiek" 
^' ^e refl: of the French iflands in thofe 

♦fqasare Defiada, St. Bartholomew, and Mari- 

' galajite j all of them inconfiderable in c6m- 
parilon of thofe which we have mentioned. 
They do nof alt together produce above fe^^en 

, or eight thoufand hogfheads of fugir. • Asfdr ^ 
tliejfland of St. Vincent, it is in me pofieffioto 

. of the native Americans, and of runaway 
negroes from the reft of the Carihbees. The 

• French maintain fliem iii this pofTeffion^ Santa 

Lucia, 
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Lucia, or, as it is often called. Saint Alouzie, ; 
of which the French are themfelves in poflef- 
fion, and have fettled, contrary to the faith of 
treaties, it is impoffible , to fay any thing of 
its produce i It has been fo newly planted^ that 
it cannot as yet yield a. great ideal, and it is, 
even in. our prefent cirrumftances, much our 
fault if it ever yields a great deal to France. 
Thefe iiiands, befides their ftaple commodi- 
ties, fend home rocou, and Brazil wood, in 
confiderable quantities, for the ufe of dyers, 
caflia for the druggifts, and rofcvrood for 
joiners. The French hiave a fettlement upon 
an illand on^he coaft of Terra Firma in the 
province of Guiana, vyhich they call Caen ; 
and they claim befides a confiderable part of 
the adjacent continent, but they have not 
much extended their fcttlements that way. 
The ifland is ; excefllvely unhealthy, thougl^ 
not fo bad as fornierlv. ^ The' French here 
raife the fame commoaities which they havq 
from the Caribbee iflands, and in no incon-^ 
fideraWe quantity. 

Iri eftimating the produce of thefe iflands, 
it .is not in my power to be very exa<3:. I 
iiavje 4nadc the Scft lAqpiries I could, and 
prindpally^ too^ care not to exaggerate. I 
Ji4ye^ 4udcei^> made the produce of the Carib-^ 
bee iiiands vqry inuch creator than the inge- 
ni9us cpllfftpr of Harris's voyages; but then I 
am the lefs jarful, of diiffering from him, aji 

'C3 y ■ he 
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he feems a little to differ from himlelf, and nbt 
to have coniidered this point \irith hid ufua! 
attention j for of Martinico h* fays, " Thatir 
as it is larg^ri to it has many m6r^ inhabitaAti 
than Barbadoes, and produces more fligars^ 
&c/* And fpeaking of Guidaloupe^ i littl# 
lower, he obfenres, " That it produces mord 
fugars than inyof the Britifh iflands, except 
Jamaica;** and yet afterwards^ coming to 
lum up the products of all thefb iflands, hei 
allows but fifteen thoufahd Hogflieads of fugar^ 
of about fix hundred weight cach^ for thfe 
t^rhole ; when he makes the fingle ifland of 
Barbadoes to yield double the <|uantity of 
fugars which Martinico, Guadaloupe, and 
all the French Carribbees put together pro- 
duce. For he rates it in the year 1730, at 
twenty-two thoufand hogfheads, and upwards, 
df thirteen hundred weight. Hfe muft there*-- 
fore, certainly have made fome miftake, ex- 
cufablfe enough in fo vaft a li^roric, which 
is executed in general in a very mafterly 
manner. 

On the whole, from the heft informations I 
Cangeti; the Firp^ch at preftht greatly exceed 
hnt illands in the quantity of fugars Kvfiich 
they produce | aftd xt is as certaiii, that they art 
far \^ 6n the decline ihthat ^ade than Wc are| 
atlbafl: as thihgls ftood befbjt thte^^^ that 
the^ cultivate great quantities >of indigbj a trade 

. ivbich Wr tolohie^ in Ae Weft-Indies hav« 
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laxtif^y loft ^ tl»)t wifbia t^efe J&^ year? tl^F 
have fcnt to.Eur^ii? ^bHfi^aaee of doffee,wIiidft 
ow iflandq Jiayfi.'Uftt fn|fis^nr etjcguragenicnk 
to raife; an4 th»l, |ip$«v^er whole, we Ijavc tfep 
•greateft reafon tQ. &e ; jeajous of Fra^e :gi thajt 
^ / p*rt of the WPrW.JVKhat adyajitage? they dgrive 
•from the noble, l^mi of Hi^^iojawchavc 
jfeen. What. muft (hey do^ jf mty comp to pofr 
rfefe the jvhole of ihsi iflaijd, which in tW cut- 
*ing and (hijfliing of a trcafy of peace is no wi^y 
^mpofiible ? W« fl*ill then change the indolent 
Spai^ard for the fleighbourhpoa of die lively, 
•vigilant, and enterpriftng Freijch. An4 ?diajt 
a rivalry in peace, mi what a dapger in war, 
that neighbourhood i^ even npw^ and inuc|i 
more will probably be, is but too apparefif. 
Jamaica is near it ; and, for fo yaluablera^ pof- 
dfeffion in fo dangerous a 0tuation, perh^^ i^ 
{o well defended. If, befides this, the Fi:ench 
fliould retain the iflands of St. Vincent, St. 
jyucia, and Tobago, though they ihpTj|4 pnly 
turn them in(o Plantations for ftre-wp93^/ luna?- 
ber, and provilipns, as in jluclj a cafe ii^ould 
Acnxmpftf^yifeabje to do yfi^ fome j^ them 
at Icaft, what an advantage to their VioToxiies ! 
wh^t an annoyan!?e ,to ourjl. wh|ch ^f Jti ^ 
ipannex: fhrround/ and e^ in ? fort hdltf ^- 
iiegaJ by^ the' priyate ^j^suwciits |hcy^(^ay 
jfrom tlience fit put ! * ^ ^ -^'^^ ''- 

. Theft U& B\eii)Eione4 ifl%fl4ff were left fteuirsil 
^.thc lafl pcjice; ori iii. other w^^y^&ej^Wcn? 
/ C4 -left 
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left at the extindtion of the old^ in juft the order 
proper for kindling a new flame (though fuch 
a defign, I am convinced, was far from the 
intentions of one of the parties) and in aU 
refpeds as if things were cxprefly ordered for 
that very purpofe. Indeed nothing can be 
attended with worfe confequences than *thefe 
political after-reckonings, which the party, 
who has the advantage at making the peace 
never finds it his account to fettle or adjuft ; 
but there they lie, full of matter of litigation; 
full of idle occafions for formal bufinefs ; full 
of ftrife and of ill blood ; and, when a proper 
time occurs, of bloody and cxpenfive wars. It 
were better, at;any rate, all at once to know 
what we are to depend upon ; the beft or the 
woril we have to expert. If, on the conclufion 
of a peace, things ihould take for us fuch an 
unfortunate turn, we have ftill great refburces 
in the territories we poflefs. Jamaica is/ no-* 
thing like fully cultivated. The Bahamas, our 
undifputed right, where it is highly probable 
fugars might be cultivated to advantage, re- 
main at prefent utterly ncgledaed, as if un-^ 
wor^ of all notice^ though they are many 
in nuiiiber, ^ large :in Extent, fruitfol in their 
foil, fituated in ia very happy climate, and are 
in a manhef tbcr k«)m of the Wcflslndia navi*.' 
jgation. But ^e lliallpafs by all reflections 
bij this fiibjcS for the prefcnt, to look at 
the pofleflfions and claims i of France upon 

th^ 
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the continent^ Vhich, if they wiere as well 
cultivated as they are fruitful and cxtenfive, 
or as convenient objeds of the French in* 
duftry as their iflands, they v^ould, I make 
ho doubts be at lead as advantageous to the' 
trade, and add as much to the wealth and 
power, of that flouiifhing kingdom. 

C H A P. IV. 

French Nartb jAnerka.^^^:D of Ca^ 

nada^ Its cUmate. : ^ie Jair of Mdnt^ 

Real. Sluebec. l^be ^inhabitants of Canada. 

^he river Sti Laurem^ akd the great lakes. 

. Cafe Breton. > . 

THE French poffeffions and claims in 
North' America coMft of an immenfd 
inland country, communicating with the fea 
by the mouths of two great rivers ; both of 
dilBicult and dangerous navigation at the en- 
trance i and oiye of which is quite frozen for 
almoft half tfa^ year^ and covered with thick 
exhal^cns aiid logs fortl^ =gnater part of 
the reft. They dividerthis>vaft country, which 
has our colonies cm the: Eaft and North-^ 
Eaft^ thtr Sptmftt'oa: thr SoothHWeft and 
Sourfi-Eaft,^irf' tov die Weftwitfd that unr- 
known* :tra<ft:of4aiidwhkh fbretdbes to the 
South^Sca, : into ^ two great prchribccs ; the 
Northern of which the^ call Canada, and the 

Southern 
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Scmthern Lomfianai But how far dio bttiiails 
of thde countries, extended to duncniidnafil-^ 
iooft u great as all Europe by the amhitioii 
of France, ought to be contrad:ed by the^ 
rig^its of other powers, I fliall not undertake 
to determine ; as, after all, fuch queftiorfa mail 
be decided in a manner altogedier di^eat 
from any thing that can be faid here, 

Canada^ which borders upon our provinces 
of Nova-Scotia, New-England, and New- 
York, is of a climate not altogether di&r^r 
cnt from theirs ; but, as it is much further 
from the iea, and more Northerly than a 
great part of thofe provinces, it has a much 
fcvcrer winter; though the air is generally 
clear. The foil is various; moftly banren; but 
the French have fettlementa where the land 
is eqtial in goodnefs to that in any of our co- 
lonics^ and wants nothing but a better convov 
luence of market to make it equally adyan-r 
tageous to the proprietors. It yields Indian 
corn 'vsry wdi in mofk parts, and very fine 
wheat in ibme. All forts of gardea &xS 
^hich grows in Europe iiourifhes here. JBut 
ihey tajK no ftaple commodity to anfwer thdr 
/ikmaiids jo^u did France ( their trade wilh 
the Indians produces aM <their returns for ^t 
market. Thajrarje the &ir$ of the beavpr prin*- 
cipaBy, and thofe of foxes and racoons, with 
deer-^ifis, and aQ the branches tof thcipeAtiy. 
Thefc. wid. whacom«d lumte th«r fend 

to 



16 tM Weft-Indies> fo a peof>le not very luxu- 
fieUs hot extrefiiely Aumeroufi^ fornifl}^ though 
fery little money, yet where witl^l, inaplen** 
tiful countiy, to render life eafy and agf^eable. 
The nature of the climate fevcrely cold for 
1^ ihoft part, and the peopk manufacturing 
ilolhing, (hew4 what the coiiiitry wihti from 
Eufope; wine^ brandy, cloths chiefly coarfe, 
Khin, and wrought iron. The Indian trade 
ir^quirds brandy, tobacco, A fort of diifiii 
blahkets, guns, poWder and ball, kettles, hat«* 
dhets, and t(Hnakawk6> with feverai toys and 
fcinkSt*. The Inditos fupply the peltry, and 
the Fftnch have traders, whom they call 
tour^urs de bois, who, in the manner of the 
dtigihal inhabitants, traveriihg the vafl: lakes 
4nd ifivc^rs that divide this country, in canoei 
Af bairk, wid^ incredible induftry and patience, 
(fciuty Aeir goods into the remoteft parts of 
Anntrica,' and ambng^ nations entirely ttti* 
knd#n to us. This again brings the inatket 
home to them, as the Indians are hereby 
habituated to t«de with themi For this pur- 
|)bfe, people froni all parts, tvcn from the 
diftance of a thoufand mEe&, come to the 
Frejidi fair of Mont-4Eleal, whicti is hdd in 
fune. Oa this occalion many folenmities are 
obfervedj guards »e placed^ ^d the governor 
iiffifls, to pteferw order in fooh a concourfe df 
to great k variety of fitvi^ haticHis. Hie trade 
is «ow ifa theti chanfid, for though many, if 

not 
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not moft of thefe nations^ adually pafs by^ 
our fettlement of Albany in New-York,^ 
where they may have the goods they want 
cheaper conHderably than at Mont-Real^ they 
travel on above two hundred miles further, to 
buy the fame commodities at the iecond hand,^ 
and enhanced by the expence of fo long a 
land carriage^ at the French fair. For the 
French find it cheaper to buy our goods fronci. 
the New- York merchants than to have them 
from their own, after fo bad and fo tedious & 
pa0age as it is from the mouth of the river 
St. Laurence to Mont-ReaL So niuch do 
the French exceed us in induilry, ceconomyy 
and the arts of conciliating the affeSions of 
mankind; things that evep balance all thc^ 
difadvantages they naturally labour under in 
this country ! Our fort of Ofwego was well 
planned for iecurmg the Indian trade, an4 
aAually brought us a great part of it. But it 
is now no longer an interruption to the French 
commerce* 

, Having mentioned JVJont-Real, I have only 
to obfervc, . that this town is fituated in an 
illand in the ^iver St, Laurence. This iiland 
lies in a very favourable climate, and is well 
inhabited and well planted. The city, which 
is fonxetimes callfd Mont-Real, fopcu^times 
Ville Marie, is agreeably fituated on ^ brapch 
of the river St. Laure^Kje ; it fornjs an oblong 
fquare, divided by regular and well-cut Greets } 

it 
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It cQnfains three cof^ventSy with handibme 
chiirehesy and an hofpital for the iick. The 
fortifications are pretty good. The. inhabit 
tants are faid to be about five thou{and. The 
river is only navigable hither by canoes^ or 
fmall craft, having feveral falls between this 
town and Quebec. Yet the Indian fair, and 
the trade of the fame kind which they drive 
more or lefs for the whole year, make it no 
inconfiderable place. 

Quebec; the capital, lies much nearer to the 
fca ; from which, however, it is one hundred 
and fifty leagues diftant. The river, which 
•from the fea hither is ten or twelve miles 
broad, narrows all of a fudden to about a mile 
wide. The town is divided into an upper 
and a lower; the houfes in both are of ftone, 
atid in a tolerable manner. The fortifications 
^re ftrofig, though not relgular ; but its fitua«^ 
tion on a rock, wafhcd by the river St. Lau- 
rertce; is its chief defence. 'The city is a 
• biftiopric ; but the cathedral is mean, and 
ttriworthy the capital of New-France. The 
tjnicopal palace is however a building of a 
l^obd appearance. Here is like wife a college 
6f Jefuits, not inelegant j two convents and 
i^o\ holpitals. The towfa is fcovered with a 
rd^lar aiid beautiful citadel, in which the 
governor refides. ' The city, though the capi- 
tal of Canada, is however not very large. It 
contains about feven or eight thoufand inha- 
' bitants 
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bitants at the uttQC^. Sliips ^ th^ ff^'tfttd^ 
Imithen load and imload li^^» and a good many 
are imilt. 

From Quchec to Moot-Realt which If 
about one hundnd aod fifty mileis diilaiiQe, 
die country on both £des the river is very w^eU 
ictded> and has an agreeable eiFe<^ upQO thf 
eye* The farms lie pretty dole all the way i 
feveral gentlemen's houieat neatly builts ihew 
themfelves at intervals ; and there is all th^ 
appearance of ^ flourifbing CQlony ; but there 
aK no towns or yiHages. Jt is pretty muc|i 
like the weil-dfettted parts of our colonic c^ 
^irgimaand Maryland, where the planters app- 
wiholly within them&lves. 

With aU Ae attention of the cx>urt of France 
<o the trade and peopling of iJiis, as well af 
^mr other colbnies on the continent, they 
iiaJifc not been yet abie thoroughly to ovor- 
-oome the con&quenoes of thofe diiScultios 
fwhidi the climate^ whilft the place w^s vmr 
iettlad, threw in their way ; their loffes in tibtt^ 
nwars with that brave and fierce nation . Ac 
/Iroquois, who .more dban once reduced their 
colony to the kit extremity , and the bad navi- 
4gation of the river St, Laurence, which ^ 
^11 evil incurable, jhave kq)! back the colony. 
:*rherefore, thoja^it is the oideft of all the 
French cjftabiiftiments, -and prior to our jfet- 
idement of New-Bngknd^ the inhabitants ane 
•not above one hundred thbuiand focds^ Sooie 

indeed 
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ihdttd i^f late recbDn them btit at forty tlwii*<« 
itt&4. An error ^at is very prejadici^ t6our 
affairs^ whilft we overvalued our own ftrength^ 
tod under-ratod the force of the enemy, ^d 
a&ed in a good meafure in confonxiity to fuch 
ideas ; but even this number, as I eiHmate it^ 
which I beiieve is not far from the reaUtyj, 
might be no juft caufe of dread to our colo^ 
nies, if they n^inaged the ibength they 
have, which is certainly much fupecior^ with 
fkill and effe£l. The Frendi frc»n theirs^ 
though inferior, have /even Cr eight thoufand 
militkiy hardy and wtU difoplined, ^wayt 
in* readinefs to co-operate with their Tegctkr ' 
^oops I and there is nochmg which jKiay iiiih' 
der or retard their openitS^ns from wi&in 
them&lves. It is dierefore not ntott the 
French intrigues and their in^rniartiagtti with 
the IndianSi^ iwhich fix that people in the 
French int(^eft, than the fuccouxswhicdi lAaxff 
are always fure to have from fuith a ^itre^ 
ever in readinefs to prot^ them whilfl "d^ 
reimiain their friends^ or to puniifh them '\^fafin«* 
ever they dare to appear as enemies. Willi 
us the cafe is quite otherwiib. Xhi^rfavajgtt 
pec^le continence hoflilitaies agaiuft us witn^ 
out any previous notice; a[<Dd often, . whhcmt 
any provocation, ^t^ jcottimit the moftiiomd 
ravages frrr a^long tin^ ^^h impunity* Bait 
tvhen ^t laft their bsffbaritii^ have roufed thk 
doping ^ittigth df our pdcqil^ m ^the fttnft 

time 
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time too that they have coniiderably leflened 
it, they are not afhamed to beg a peace ; they 
know we always grant it readily ; they pro- 
miCc it (hall endure as long as the fun and 
moon; and then all is quiet, till the French 
intrigues, co-operating with . our indolence^ 
give them once more an opportunity of ravag- 
ing our Colonies, ai^d of once more renewing 
a peace to be broken like all the former. . 

The great river St. Laurence is that only 
upon which the French have, fettlements of 
any note ; but if we look forward into futu-* 
rity, it is nothing improbable that this vafl: 
country, whoever then fhall be the pofleilbrs 
of it, will be enabled of itfelf to carry on a 
vaft trade upon thefe great ieas of frefh water 
which it environs. Here are five lakes, the 
fihajleft of which is a piece of fweet water 
greater than any in the other parts of the 
world ; this is the lake Ontario, which is not 
Jefs than two hundried leagues in circum- 
ference ; Erie, longer but not fo broad, is 
about the fam'e extent. That of the Hurons 
ipreads greatly in width, and is in circumfe- 
rence not lefs than three hundred ; as is that 
of Michigan, though, like lake Erie, it is 
rather long and comparatively narrow. But 
the lake Superior, which contains ieveral large 
iflands, is five hundred leagues in the circuit. 
All of thefe are navigable by any veflcls, and 
they all communicate with one another, ex- 
cept 

: 3 
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C;^t that the paflage between Erie and Ontario 
is interrupted by the ilupendous cataract qjp 
NUgara, wherethe water tumbles down 9 pre« 

« cipice of twenty-iix fathom high> and makes 
ip this fall a thundeuring noifet which is heardi 
all round the country at the di^ance of feverali 
aules« The river St. Laurence is the outlei; 
of thefe lakes ; by this they difcharge th^sx-* 
i^lvc§ into the ocean. The French have built; 
forts at the feveral ftraits, by which thefe lakes, 
comqiunicate with each other^ as well as where 
the lafl of them communicates with the river 
St. ILaurence. By thefe they efFefiually fecurcj 
to themfelyes the trade of the lakes, and ai^ 
^fivence upon all the nations of Americanii 
which confine upon theni. . 

They have but one fettlement ignore in thcf 
Northern part of their territories in America^ 
which deferves coniideration ; but that iettle-^ 
mei)t, though a fmall pne, is perhaps of morf 
Cpnfequence than all the reft. , It is the ifla|}4 
of Cape Breton. This ifland properly h^ 
Jongs 'to the diviftbn of Acama or Npvf 
Sctith^ and it is the only part of it which han 
jiot been ceded by treaty to Great Britain. , It 
is a^iout one hundred and forty itnilcs in lengthy 
futf of mouiitaihs and lakes<^ .and jiitcrfedted by 
Or vaft'iiumber of creeks and bay^ alinoft meetr 
Jpg^ich Other I oh every fide; which fccme ifl 
Hcneralt both 'for the coaft and inland, very 

^ much to refembkth^ coaft and inlan4 parts o£ 
Vqx^.U. D moft 
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tnoft Northern countries. Scotland is fo ; fb 
is Iceland ; and Denmark and Sweden have 
flich (hores, fuch mountains, and fuch lakes. 
However, the foil is in many places fufficient- 
ly fruitful \ and in every part abounds with 
timber fit for all ufes. In the earth are coal- 
pits ; and on the ftiores one of the moft valu- 
able fiflieries in the world. The only town 
in this ifland is Louifbourg. It ftands upon 
one of the fineft harbours in all America. 
This harbour is four leagues in circumference, 
landlocked every way but at the mouth, which 
is narrow ; and witnin there is fine anchorage 
every where in feven fathom water. The 
town itfelf is of a tolei-able fize, and well 
built and fortified. The harbour is defended 
by batteries of cannon and forts, which fecure 
it at this day, perhaps too efFeAually. This 
harbour is open the whole year. The French 
fhips that carry goods to Quebec can very 
feldom get their full loading there ; therefore 
on their return they put into Louifbourg, and 
there take in a quantity of fifli, coal, and 
fome lumber, and then fail away to the 
French iflands in the Weft-Indies, where they 
^end thefc, and foon complete their cargo 
with fugars. It is needlefs to obferve that 
this ifland was taken by us in the late war, 
•but reftored by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle,in 
which we certainly were not in fuch a condi- 
tion as. to entitle us to prefcrrbe the terms. 

CHAP. 

. 3 ■ 
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CHAP. V. 



'Louifiana. The Mijifippu The Ohio, ^he 
fountain of youth. The colony of LQuifiana. 

1"^ H E French have called the South part 
of the vaft tradt which they claim in 
America, Louifiana. It was heretofore a part 
of Florida, It is bounded by the gulph of 
Mexico upon the South. But what bounds it 
is to have tp the Eaft and to the Weft, it is to 
be wiflied the next treaty of peace may fettle 
definitely. This is in all refpedts a much 
finer country than Canada j in a delicious cli- 
mate, capable of bearing almoft any thing 
from the temper of the iky, and the goodnefs 
of the foil, and from the multitude of long, 
deep, and beautiful rivers, with which it 
is every where enriched and adorned ; thefc 
are moft of them navigable for hundreds of 
miles into the country. They are princi- 
pally the Miffifippi, whofe head is unknown, 
but it almoft goes quite through North Ame- 
rica, and at certain feafons overflows its banks 
for a vaft way on both fides. The Ohio, a 
river almoft equal to the Danube, which falls 
into the Miffifippi ; the Ouabache, fcarce in- 
ferior to the Ohio ; the great rivers, Alibama, 
Mobile, and feveral others. The face of the 

D 2 country 
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country is almoft wholly plain^ covered with 
ftately woods, or fpread into very fine mea- 
dows. In fhort, Louifiana, particularly the 
Northern part (for the mouth of the Miffi- 
\^)pi is barren), without any of thofe heigh- 
tenings which it received, when it was nude 
the inftrument to captivate io many to their 
ruin, is in all refpedts a mcft defirable place; 
though there are no fufficient rcajbns to believe 
^t It contains any rich metals^ which gave it 
the greateft influence in that remgrkabhi de^ 
luiion in 1717. 

I know not how it has happened, but it hafr 
been the fate of this country to create romaa- 
tic ideas at all times. Very furprifing ftorie» 
\irere told of it when firft the Spaniards dif« 
covered the Weil-India iflands. Amongit 
others, a notion was generally current, thai 
there w»s a fountain here which perpetually 
reiMtwed the youdi c& thofe who drank iC 
This was fo uniformly and confidently affimw 
^d, that Juan Pontio de Leon, a confiderablc 
man among the Spaniih adventurers, gave 
credit to it, and made a particular expedition 
lor die difcQvery of that fairy land, and that 
fountain of youth. He was the firfl of the 
BuFopeans who landed in Florida. But what 
JTuceeis foever he met with in feanch for th^t 
celebrated fpring, it is certain he died not 
long after, having fearched every part of di9 
country, and drank of almofl every water it 

contained* 
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contained. Nor do I find that fo invaluable 
a ipring is yet difcovcred there ; tf it were, it 
would undoubtedly be the beft commodity 
tht country could yidid, both for domefHc 
<:onfumption and for the foreign maiitets, 
dnd would be a far better bafis for flocks and 
funds than the richeft mines of gold or filven 
Yet, without this, an idea, altogether as ro- 
inantic, of a trade hither, operated fo flrongly 
tipon a very wife nation, as to ferve for 3ie 
Inftrument of one of thofe dangerous mafter- 
ib-okes in politics, by which nations are 
fometimes faved, individuals undone, and an 
^mtire change and rever&ment brought abou^ 
not only in the common ways of thinking of 
mankind, but of all that feemed moft toed 
und permanent in a ftate. The famous Miffi* 
iippi fcheme in France was of that nature, and 
ixiilt upon fuch a romantic foundation. It ic 
well known to all ihc world, both on its own 
account, and upon accouat of a iimilar ttad* 
Jiefs that prevailed h»e, without peiiiapi 
being attended with fuch advantageous eonte^ 
i^uencea. 

The French fettled in Louiiiana raiie fomt 
indigo, a good deal of cotton, ibmc com and 
rice, with lumber, for thdr iHands ; but the 
colony is not very vigorous, on accQ wt of d;^ - 
Ihoals and fands with which die ihouth <if 
the river Mifllfippi is in a manner choake4 
iip, ai^d which deny acce& to veflcls of zaf 

D 3 iipniiderabk 
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confidcrable burden. This keeps the inha- 
bitants low 5 but the caufe which keeps them 
from growing rich contributes too to their fe- 
curity ; for it is not eafy to ad: with any great 
force upon that fide. But the French have 
not relied upon this advantage ; but, according 
to their ufua]. cautions and wife cuftom, have 
erefted feveral forts in the moft material 
places, and fortified, as it is faid. New Orleans 
their capital, and indeed the only city in 
Louifiana, in a regular manner. This city 
is not remarkably fair, large or rich; but 
it is laid out regularly, in a fine fituation on 
the banks of the Miflifippi, in proiped: of an 
higher fortune. The whole colony is faid 
not to contain above ten thoufand fouls, whites 
and negroes. Yet, with all its difadvantages, 
this colony is not declining ; and if ever they 
fhould make the mouth of the Miflifippi 
more tradable (and what is impoflible to am- 
bition and induftry ?) if they -fhoiild come 
fully to poflefs and fettle the Ohio, which at 
one feafon overflows, and makes luch a flood 
as to level all the falls almoft from its very 
fource to the m6uth of the Miflifippi, and 
gives a pafl[age all that way to very confidcr- 
able yciiels (though they have not quite the 
fame eafy returp;) and if by this and other 
naeans they fhould contrive a communica- 
tion between Canada and the fettlement at 
Louifiana, whilft' they entirely confine us be- 

tween 
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twecn our mountains and the fea ; Louiiiana 
in a few years will wear q^uite another face. 
It will fupply* their- Weft-indies with boards, 
ftaves, horfes, mules, and provifions. It will 
•fend' tbbacco into France ; and,- increafing the 
conveniencies of its mother-country and fifter 
•colonies, it wiir iricreafe its bwn traffic, ifs 
•inhabitfltnts, and its power. But the French^ 
not -trufting to this remote profped:; have 
eftablifhed themfelves at the mouth of the 
Mobile; a river which falls into the gulph of 
Mexico. And many are of opinion, mat this 
is a more advantageous fituation, not only for 
the maritime but for the inland commerce, 
and the communication of their colonies, than 
the Miffifippi. It certainly approaches much 
nearer to oiir fettlements, and, whilft it ferves 
the French better, is much better calculated 
to annoy our Southern colonies. We have 
feen how the French Weft-Indies, in lefs than 
forty years, from a condition which could 
excite no other fentiments than thofe of 
compaffion, are rifen to fuch a pitch as to be 
an objeft of great and juft terror to her 
neighbours^; and we now feel tdo, that the 
French fetdements in North America, even 
fuch as they are, are not an undermatch for 
the whole force of ours, in the manner at 
kaft in which that force is exerted. 
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CUAf. VL 
Ti^e Frmcbfolky with rtgtrd n thm^^knkt. 

THAT we tcAj not fit down in a fimfis* 
lefs admiraboa of this progrefi di tlife 
Trench colonies, as if it were the work of Ibiv 
tune^ it will not be amifs tb open ibmeltulieef 
the wife plan of condud wnich France wl$ 
purfued with regard to this intcreiltflg ob* 
jedt% That nation is fenfible, as the oMther^ 
country is to receive ultimately all the benefits 
of their labours and acquifitions, fo that all the . 
srofperity of their plantalions muft be derived 
bom the attention with which they are ro^ 
garded at home. F^ which reafon the planv 
tations are particularly under the care and in.«- 
ipedaoa 491 the council of commerce ; a board 
Teiy judicioufly conftituted to anfwer the 
purpc^ for which it is defigned. To give 
It a proper re^>ei& and authority, it is com^ 
pcded ot twelve of the mpft cohfiderable ofi^ 
cers of the crown ; anH ^en, to enable it to 
ju(k;e perfi^dly t£ the tnatt^s whkh cmin 
before it» ^fe twelve are ^fiifted by the 
deputies of all ^ confidtfable trading iowtis 
and cities in France, who are chofen tiiit of 
the richeft and mpft intelligent of their traders, 
mfi paid an handfome f^ty for their atten«- 

dance 
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^ttce at Paris,ffom die funds of their refpeAive 
tttfea* This council fits once a week. The 
cbputks propofe plan^ for "redreffing eveiy 
grievance in tbuie 1 for railing the bfaiKhes 
tfaait are &llen s for eictending new <mtB ; ibf 
fujppordtig die dd ; and» in fine) for eveiy 
tmqg that nMy improve U16 workings orpro^ 
mote the vent of their man«fadhires> accord* 
sng to thcar own li^t«. Or to the infiruftions 
of their conftTtuents. They have a watchAil 
eye upon every article of commerce ; and they 
not 04ily ptopofe helps and improvements to 
it thcftticlveey but d^ hear die ptiDpoTds t)f 
odierS) which are not diidainfuUy rejefted^ 
nor «ufcly received. They do not render tht 
tccefs to them diffic«dt| by fwelling them^* 
fclvies into a ftifF and unweildy ftate. They 
do not difcourage tho& who apply^ by ad« 
ftiittiAg the vexatious pradiceof fees, pcrqui* 
fites, and e]icaf£tioii6» in dieir inferior officers^ 
They do not fiipfier form and methods to load 
and encumba that bufitieis, they were fdbly 
iittended to advajice. They fummon and ^x« 
amine th<^ who are fuppoifed the moft com«^ 
petent judges <^ the matter before them, ant) 
of every part of it> even the lowcft arti«ans : 
b«t thoi^ they examine thofe men, they are . 
in^uAed by dieir experience, not determined 
by their opinion. When they are (atisfied of 
the ufefulne^ of any regulation, diey propofe 
it to die royal council, where their report it 
I always 
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always received with particular attention. Ah 
editSt to enforce it iflues accordingly ; and it 
is executed with a punctuality which diftin-* 
guifhes their government, and which alone 
can make the wifeft regulations any thing 
better thapferious mockeries. To me care 
of thia excellent body the plantations are pai:- 
^cularly entrufted. 

The government of the feveral divifions of 
their colonies is in a governor, an intehdant, 
and a royal council. The governor is in- 
yefted with a great deal of power j which 
however, on the fide of the crown, is checked 
by the iotendant, who has the care of tho 
king's rights, and whatever relates to the re- 
venue ; and on the fide of the people, it is 
checked by the royal qouncil, whofe office it 
is, to fee that the people are not opprefled by 
the one, nor defrauded by the other ; and they 
are all checked by the conftant ajnd jealous 
eye which the government at home keeps 
over them. For the officers at all the ports 
of France are charged, under the fevereil pe- 
nalties, tp interrogate all capfaios of fhips 
conaing from the colonies concerning the re- 
ception they met at the ports they were bound 
to j how juftice was adminiftered to them ? 
what charges they were niade liable to, and . 
of what kinds ? The paflengers, and even the 
failors, are Examined upon thefe heads, and a 
verbal procefs of the whole is formed and 

trant- 
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tranfrnitted .with all ipeed to the admiralty. 
Cortiplaints are encouraged ; but a diiFet^ence 
is made between hearing an accuJ&tion an4 
condemning upon it. 

That the colonies may have as little load 
as poflible, and that the governor nxay havq 
lefs temptation to ftir up troublefome in- 
trigues, or favour fadlions in his goyerment, 
his. falary is paid by the crown, Hisper- 
quilites are none ;. and he is firidJy forbidden 
to carry on any trade, or to have any planta- 
tions in the . iflands, or on the continent, or 
any intereft whatever in goods or lands with- 
in his government, except the houfe he lives 
in, and a garden for his convenience and re- 
creation. . All the other officers are paid by 
the crown, and out of the- revenues of Old 
France; the fortifications are built and re- 
paired, and the foldiers are paid out of the 
fame funds. 

In general the colonies pay no taxes ; but 
when, upon an extraordinary emergency, taxes 
have been raifed, they were very moderate* 
And, that even the taxes might operate for the 
advancement of the colony, they who began. 
new plantations were exempted from them. 
The duties upon the export of their produce 
at the iflands, or at its import into France, is 
next to nothing -, in both places hardly . ma-^. 
king two per cent. What commodities go to 
them, pay no duties at all. 

Bcfides 
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Befides dieie advant^s^ a conliderabTe 
benefit accrues to iuch of the colonies as are 
po6r» as Canada^ by the money which comes 
from France to fupoort the eftablifliment. 
^is brings into Canada about lao^ooa 
crowns a year» which finds them circulating 
€a& ; preferves thtm from t!be dangerous ex- 
pedient of a paper currency ; enables them to 
keep up their intercourie with fome credit^ 
'Wttn tneir mother country ; and at the fame 
time is in fad no \o& at all to it, lince the 
money returns home almoft as fbon as it can 
poffibly be tranijported back again. 

In all their iflands^ judges of the admiralty 
are appointed to decide in a fummary manner 
all difputes between merchants^ and whatfo- 
ever elfe has any relation to trade. Thefe 
judges are ftriftly examined before they are 
appointed^ particularly as to tlicir fkiil in the 
marine laws, which have been improved and 
digefted in France with fo much care and 
good fenle, that all law-fiiits are quickly over'; 
though in other rcfpci^s the pradlice of law 
admits of as much chicanery, and has as 
mwy> if not more delays, than with us. 

After having tdcen fuch precautions to fe- 
curc Ae good government of the colony widi- 
in rt&lf, and to make its communication with 
rile rnother country eafy and beneficial to 
both fides, all would be to very littk purpofe, 
if Aey had not provided with equal care to 

have 
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Jiave the country rq>leniflied with people. 
To anfwer thi$ end, they oblige every (hip 
which depots from France for America^ to 
c^rry a certain niunber of indentured icrvant8« 
All veffela of fixty tons or under are to carry 
^ree; irom fixtyto a hundred^ four; and 
from a hundred upwards, fix iervants ; found 
flrong bodies^ between the ages of eighteen 
wd forty. Before their departure, the fervants 
are examined by the officers cf the admiralty^y 
to fee whether they arc the peribns required 
by law ; an examination to the fame purpd^ 
is made by the comndiiTary on their landing 
in America* They are to ferve three years. 
The avarice of the planters make them always 
prefer negroe flaves> becaufe they are more 
<>bedient than the Europeans ; may be more 
worked, are fubfifted with Hs difficulty, and 
are befides the entire property of their mailer. . 
This diibofition, in time, would render the 
i&fety of the cdony extremely precarious, 
whiift it made the colony itfdf of lefs value to 
the mother country. Therefore the planters 
are by law obliged tp keep a certain number of 
white iervants ifi proportion to their blacks f 
and the execution of this law is inforced by 
the commiiTary, who^uffasthe price, and 
forces the planters to take the number of fer^ 
vants reqmred, by the ordinance, who would 
odierwife be a burdu^ upon the hands of the 
maft^rs of ihips who brought them over. 

They 
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They confider the planter, as a Frenchman 
venturing his life, enduring a fpecies of ba- 
nifhment, and undergoing great hardfhips, for 
the benefit of his country. For which reafons, 
he has great indulgence fhewn him. When- 
ever, by hurricanes, earthquakes, or bad fea- 
fons, the planters fuffer, a ftop is put to the 
rigour of exacting creditors; the few taxes* 
which are levied, are remitted; and even mo-, 
ney is advanced to repair their lofles and fet 
them forward. To tnofe'who are poor, but 
fhew a difpofition to induftry, neceflaries and 
fmall fums are lent to make a beginning i 
and this money is taken in gradually, and by 
very fmall payments. On the other hand, 
as it can be of no advantage to the planter 
to run fraudently into debt, but is of the 
greateft prejudice to the French merchant, all 
debts, though contrafted by the planters in 
France, arc levied with great eafe. The pro- 
cefs, properly authenticated, is tranfmitted to 
America, and admitted as proved there, and 
levied on the planter's eft ate, of whatfoever 
kind it may be. However, care is taken, that 
whilft compulfory methods are ufed to make 
the planter do juftice, the ftate fhall not lofe 
the induftry of an ufeful member of the com-^ 
munity ; the debt is always levied according 
to the fubftance of the debtor, and by inftall- 
ment ; fo that (what ought indeed to be the 
cafe in every well-regulated government) one 

of 
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of the parties is not facrificed to the orficr. 
Both fubfift } the creditor is fatisfied 5 the 
debtor is not ruined j and the credit of the 
colonies is kept in health and vigour at home, 
by the fure methods which are in ufe for reco- 
vering all demands in the plantations. 

As to the negroes,' they are not left as 
they are with us, wholly, body and foul, to the 
difcretion of the planter. Their mafters arc 
obliged to have them inftrufted in the princi- 
ples of religion. There are methods taken at" 
once to protedt the flaves from the cruelty of 
their owners, and to preferve the colony from 
the ill effefts that might arife from treating 
them with a lenity not confiftent with their 
condition. In fhort, the Code Noir,and other 
Ordinances relative to thefe poor creatures, 
Ihew a very juft and ferifible mixture of huma- 
nity and fteadinefs. There is however one er- 
ror, their planters commit in common^ with 
ours ; which is, that they over-work thefe 
ui^happy men in a manner not fuitable to 
the nature of the climate, or to their con- 
ftitutions. 

I have dwelt the longer upon the French 
policy as it regards their colonies, becaufe it is 
juft to give due honour to all thofe who ad- 
vance th? intercourfe of mankind, the peo- 
pling of the earth, and the advantage of their 
country, by wife and effeSual regulations. But 
I principally infift upon it, that it may, if pof- 
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fible, ferve for an example to ourielves > tha^ 
it may excite an emulation in us ; that it mar 
hdp to roufe us out of that languor into wluca 
we ieem to be fallen. The wslr we now car^^ 
ly on principally regards our cdonies, and 19 
a fufficient proof £at we are come at laft to 
^now their value. But, if we are not to hope 
fi>r better fuccefs than has hitherto attended %. 

* ' ■ 

very juft caufe, the next peace will probably 
contra^ the field we hoped to lay open to 
our induftry in America. We ought there* 
fi>re to cultivate what ftill remains of ity with 
tenfold induftry; we ought to guard with 
the moil unremitting vigilance that cncloied 
iprine, that fealed fountain^ the watera of 
which we referve to ourfelves^ and dire^ into 
fuch channels, and make to purfue fucb wind« 
ings and turnings, aa beft ferve our purpofet. 
We have, I believe^ pretty well diicovered 
l^oft of our errors, and the advantage our 
enemy and rival has taken, not only of our fu^ 
pinenefsy but of a contrary genius in his own 
gouiicils. We ought to roufe ourfelves from 
the former, and prepare to imitate the latter* 
Our buiinefs is to fight againfi: Alexander, 
jpot to rail at him. - And truly, I do not know 
any thing, that for this long time paft ha9 
contributed more to degrade our chara£te]: 
for humanity in the eyes of foreigners, or to 
ibilil into ourfelves a low and illiberal way dF 
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thinking, than that vein of licentious fcurrility 
andabufe, by which, in all forts of writings^ . 
we are apt to villify and traduce the French na- 
tion. There is nothing, which hinders peo- 
ple from ad:ing properly, more than indulging 
themfelves in a vain and effeminate licence 
of tongue. A man who loves his country, 
and can at once oppofe and efteem an ene- 
my, would view our prefent circumftances in 
a light, I conceive, fomewhat like the fol- 
lowing. We have been engaged for above a 
century with France in a noble contention for 
the fuperiority in arms, in politics, in learn- . . 
ing, and in commerce ; and there never was 
a time, perhaps, when this ftruggle was more 
critical. If we fucceed in the war, even our 
fuccefs, uijlefs managed with prudence, will . 
be like fomc former fuccefTes, of little be- 
nefit to us ; if we fhould fail, which God 
forbid, even then, prudence may make our 
misfortunes of more ufe to us, than an 
ill-managed fuccefs; if they teach us to 
avoid our former errors; if they make us 
lefs carelefs ; if they make us cultivate the 
advantages we have with care and judgment : 
this, and not our . opinion of the enemy, 
muft decide the long conteft between us. 
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CHAP. VII. 

^he Dutch fettlements. Curaffou. TBe city^ 
its trade. ' Hhe Spanijh contraband. Eu- 

' Jiatia. T'he Danijh company. The Danijh 
ijland of Santa Cruz. The chara£fers of 
the fever al European nations as they regamt 
America. 

• 

AFTER the Portuguefe had difpoffeffed 
the Dutch of Brazil in the manner we 
have feen, and after the treaty of Nimeguen 
had entirely removed them out of North 
America, they were obliged to confole them- 
felves with their rich poffeflions in the Eaft- 
Indies, and to fit down content in the Weft 
with Surinam 5 a country on the North-Eaft 
part of South-America, of no great value 
whilft we had it, and which we ceded to them 
in exchange for New- York j and with two or 
three fmall and barren iflands in the North- 
fea not far from the Spanifh main. The 
former of thefe they are far from negleding ; 
they raife fome fugar in Surinam ; a great deal 
of cotton \ coffee of an excellent kind, and 
fome valuable dying drugs. They trade with 
our Northen American colonies, who bring 
hither horfes, live cattle, and provifions, and 
take home a large quantity of molaffes ; but 
their negroes are only the refufe of thofe 
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they nave for the Spanifh madcet i and the 
iiidians in their neighbourhood are their 
mortal enemies. On the fame continent 
they have three other fettlements at no con- 
fiderable diftance , frorii each other; Boron^ 
Berbice, and ApproWack 1 none very* great, 
but producing the fame commodities with 
Surinam^ 

The iflands which they poffef^ are four, 
Curaflbui 'St. Euftatia, Aruba^ and Bonaire 5 
hone of them large or fertile, but turned to 
the beft advantage pofUble by that ipirit of 
induftry for which the Dutch are juftly fa- 
mous. Curaeco, or Curafibu, as it is gene- 
rally called, is about thirty miles long, and 
ten in breadth. Though it is naturally barren, 
it produces a coniiderable quantity both of 
fugar and tobacco^ and here are befides very 
great fait works, which furnifli a good dfed 
to the Englifli iflands, and for which there 
is a coniiderable demand from our colonies 
on the continent 5 but the trade for which 
this ifland is chiefly valuable, is that which 
in time of war is carried on between them, 
the Englifh, and the French ; and the con- 
traband which is carried on between them, 
and the Spaniards at all times. 

The Dutch veflels from Europe touch 
at this ifland fpr intelligence or proper pilots, 
and then proceed to the Spanifli coaft upon 
a trade whkh they force with 4 ^rong hand. 
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It is very difficult for the Spanifh guarda 
coftas to take thefe veflels ; for they are not 
only ftout {hips with a number of guns ; but, 
by a very wife policy, manned with a large 
crew of chofen feamen, who are all deeply in- 
terefted in the fafety of the veflel and the 
iuccefs of the voyage. They have each a 
(hare in the cargo, of a value proportioned 
to the owner's ftation, fupplied by the mer- 
chants upon credit, and at prime coft. This 
animates them with an uncommon courage ; 
they fight bravely, becaufe every man fights 
in defence of his own property. But there is, 
befides this, a conftant intcrcourfe between the 
Spanifh continent and this ifland. 

This ifland of Curafibu has its numerous 
warehoufes always full of the commodities 
of Europe and the Eaft-Indies. Here are 
all forts of woollen and linen cloths, laces, 
filks, ribbands, utenfils of iron, naval and 
military ftores, brandy, the fpices of the Mo- 
luccas, and the callicoes of India, white and 
painted. Hither the Weft-India, which is 
likewife their African company, bring three 
or four cargoes of flavcs annually. To this 
mart, the Spaniards come themfelves in fmall 
veflels, and carry off not only the beft . of 
their negroes, and at the beft price, but 
very great quantities of all forts of goods 
I nave mentioned; with this advantage to 
the feller, that the refufc of warehoufes 

and 
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and mercers . fhops, things grown utterly 
unfashionable and unfaleable in Europe^ go 
off extremely well, where every thing is 
fufficiently recommended by being European. 
They leave here their gold and filver in bars 
or coined, cacao, vanilla, cochineal, jefuit's 
bark, hides, and other valuable commodities. 
The ihips that trade diredly from Holland 
to the Spanifli continent, as they touch here 
on their outward paflage to gain intelligence 
or afliftance, on their return put in here 
likewife to compleat what is wanting of their 
cargo, with the fugar, the tobacco, tne ginger, 
and other produce of the ifland itfelf. The 
trade of this ifland, even in time of peace^ 
is reputed to be worth to the Dutch no 
lefs than 500,000 1. Aerling annually, but in 
time of war the profit is far greater, for t\itn 
it is in a manner the common emporium of 
the Weft-Indies ; it affords a great retreat to 
the £hips of all nations, and at the fame time 
refufes to none of them arms and ammunition 
to annoy one another. The intercourfe with 
Spain being interrupted, the Spanifh colonies 
have fcarce any other market, from whence 
they can be Well fupplied either with flaves 
or goods ; the French come hither to buy the 
beef, pork, corn, flour and lumber, which the 
Englifh bring from the continent of North- 
America, or which is tranfported from Ire- 
land; fo that whether in peace or in war, 
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the trade of this ifland flourifhes extremeli^. 
Nor is this owing to any natural advantage 
whatfoever. It feems as if it were fated^ ^at 
the ingenuity and patience of the Hollanders 
fhould every where, both in Europe and 
America, be employed in fighting againft an 
unfriendly nature ; for the ifland 15 not pnly 
barren, and dependent upon the rains for 
its water, but the harbouf is naturally one of 
the worft in America : yet the Dutch have 
entirely remedied that defcd: i they have upon 
this harbour one of the largeft, and by far the 
moft elegant and cleanly towns in the Ameri- 
can iflands. The public buildings are hand- 
feme and nimierous ; the private houies com- 
modious ; and the magazines large, conve- 
nient, and well filled. All kind of labour 19 
here performed by engines ; ibme of them fo 
dexterbufly contrived, that fhips are at once 
lifted into the dock, where uiey are (com- 
pleatly careened; and then furniihed with 
naval ftores, provifions, cannon, and every 
thing requifite either for trade or war. 

Eiiftatia is but one mountain of about 
twenty miles in compafs ; it is amongft the 
Leeward iflands j but though fo fmall and in- 
conveniently laid out by nature, the in- ' 
duftry of tne Dutch have made it turn out 
to very good account, and it is fully peopled ; 
the fides of the mountain are divided and 
laid out in very pretty fettlemehts; and, 

though 
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though they have neither fprings nor rivers, 
they are fo careful that they never want pro- 
per fuppHes of water from their ponds and 
cifterns. They raife here fugar aud tobacco ; 
and this ifland, as well as CuraiTou, is en- 
gaged in the Spanifh contraband trade, for 
which, however, it is not fo well fituated ; 
and it draws the fame advantages from its 
conftint neutrality. 

As for Aruba and Bonaire ; they lie near 
Guraflbu, and have no trade of confequepce ; 
they are chiefly employed in raifing frefl) 
provifions for the principal ifland, and fot' 
the refreiOfjnieijt of fuch fhips as ufe thefe 
feas. 

The trade of all the Dutch American 
fettlements was originally carried on by the 
Wefl:-India company only. At prefent fuch 
ihips as go upon that trade pay two and a half 
per cent, for their licences ; the company 
however referves to itfelf, the whole of what 
is carried on between Africa and the American 
iflands; 

The Danes had likewife a Weflr-r India 
company, though its object was^ far from ex- ' 
tenfive, It was little more than the ifland 
pf St. Thomas, ^n inconfiderable member 
of the Carribees ; lately they have added to 
their pofleflions the ifland of Santa Crux in 
the fame duller. Thefe iflands, folong as 
they remained in the hands of the com- 
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pany, were ill managed, and nothing like the . 
proper advantage was made of them ; but 
the prefent king of Denmark, inferior to 
none who ever fat upon that or any other 
throne, in love to his fubjedls, and a judici- 
ous zeal for promoting their welfare, has 
bought up that company*s ftock, and laid 
the trade open. Since then, the old fettle- 
ment at St. Thomas is very much improved ; , 
it produces upwards of three thoufand liog- 
fheads of fugar at a thoufand weight each, 
and others of the Weft-Indian commodi- 
ties in tolerable plenty; and as for Santa 
Cruz, from a perfect defart a few years 
lince, it is beginning to fettle faft; feveral 
perfons from the Englifh iflands, and amongft 
them fome of great wealth, «have gone to 
fettle there, and have received very great 
encouragement to do fo. The air of the 
place is extremely unhealthful, but this ill 
difpofition ;vill probably . continue no longer 
than the woods with which the ifland at 
prefent is almoft wholly covered. Thefe two 
nations, the Dutch and Danes, hardly deferve 
to be mentioned among the proprietors of 
Amierica ; their pofleflions there are com- 
paratively nothing. But as they appear ex- 
tremely worthy of the attention of thefe 
powers, and as the fhare of the Dutch is 
worth to them at leaft fix hundred thoufand 
pounds fterling a year, what xnuft we think 

of 
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of our pofleflions ? what attention do they not - 
deferve from us, and what may not be made , 
of them by that attention ? 

There feems to be a remarkable provi* 
dence in cafting the parts, if I may ufe^ 
that exprejSion of the feveral European 
nations who adk upon the ftage of America. 
The Spaniard, proud, lazy, and magnificent, 
has an ample walk in which to expatiate ; a 
foft climate to indulge his love of eafe, and a - 
profufion of gold and filver to procure hini > 
all thofe luxuries his pride demands, but^ 
which his lazinefs would refufe him. 

The Portuguefe, naturally indigent at 
home, and enterprizing rather than induftri- 
ous abroad, has gold and diamonds as the- 
Spaniard hais, wants them as he does, but 
poflefles them in a more ufeful, though a lefs 
oftentatious manner. 

The Englifti, of a reafoning diipofition, . 
thoughtful and cool, and men of bufinefs 
rather than of great induftryi impatient of 
much fruitlefs labour, abhorrent of conftraint - 
and lovers of a cottritry life, have a lot which 
indeed produces neither gold nor filver ; but- 
they have a large tracft of a fine continent ; a 
noble field for the exercife of agriculture, 
and fufficient to furnifti their trade without 
laying them under great difficulties. Into- 
lerant as they are of the moft ufeful reftraints, 
their commerce flourifhes from the freedom 

Z every 
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every man has of purfumg it according to his 
own ideas^ and diretfting his life after his own 
fafhion, 

- The French, adlive, liveTy, enterprizing, 
|:4iable and politic, and though changing their 
pterfiiits, always purfuing the prefcnt objeft 
with eagcrnefs, are notwithftanding tradable 
and obedient to rules and laws, which bridle 
thefe difpofitiohs and wind and turn them to 
proper courfes. This people have a country, 
where more is to be efFeftcd by Managing the 
people than l)y cultivating the ground ; where 
a pedling commerce, that requires conftant 
lAotion, flourifhcs more than agriculture or a 
regular traffic ; where they have difficulties 
which keep them alert by ftruggling with 
them, and where their obedience to a wife 
government ferves them for perfonal wifdom. 
In the iflands, the whole is the work of their 
policy, and a right turn their government ha^ 
taken. 

The Dutch have got a rock or two on 
which to diiplay the miracles of frugality and 
diligence (which are their virtues,) and on 
which they have exerted theie virtues, an4 
iliewn thofe miracles. 
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j?>&^ Englijh Settlements. 



C H A P. I. 

Vtbe divtfion of the Englijh Weji'-Indies . De-- 
fcription of Jamaica. Conqueji of that ijland. 

THE Englifli colonies arc the faireft 
objefts of our attention in America;' 
not only as they comprehend a vaft and de- 
lightflil variety of climates, fituations, na-'; 
tural produdis, and improvements of art i 
but as they contain, though the dominions 
of one potentate, and their inhabitants* 
formed out of the people of one nation, an 
almoft equal variety of manners, religions, 
and ways of living. They have a moft* 
flourifhing trade with their mother country,^ 
and they communicate widely with many 
foreign nations ; for, befides the conftant 

and 
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and ufeful intercourie they hold with Africa, 
their fhips are feen in the ports of Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and even in the Levant; 
nor are they excluded the American fettle- 
ments of France, Spain, Portugal, and 
Holland. This, with their conftant cor- 
refpondence with each other and with their 
mother country, hurries about a lively cir- 
culation of trade, of which Great Britain is 
the heart and ipring, from whence it takes 
its rife, and to which it all returns in the 
end. 

In fome of the European fettlements, we 
have it^n the efFe6ts of a vaft ambition fup- 
ported by furprizing feats of a romantic cou- 
rage mixed with an unfatiable thirii of gold. 
In others, the regular product: of a fyftematic 
^policy tempering and guiding an active in- 
duilry. But in our own colonies we are to, 
diiplay the efFedls of liberty ; the work of a 
people guided by their own genius, and fol- 
lowing the diredlions of their own natural 
temper in a proper path. 

I intend to confider the Englifh colonies 
under two principal divifions; the firft I 
allot to thofe iflands which lie under the 
torrid zone, between the tropic of Cancer 
iind the Equinoctial line, in that part gene- 
rally called the Weft-Indies. The fecond is 
to comprehend our pofleflions in the . ten^- 
perate zone, on the continent of North Ame- 
rica. 
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rica. The Weft-India illands ihall be con- 
fidered, as they are amongft the Greater 
Antilles ; the Windward ; or the Leeward 
iflands. Amongft the iirft we poflefs the 
large and noble ifland of Jamaica ; amongft 
the fecond we have! Barbadoes ; and in the 
third St. Chriftopher's, Antigua, Nevis, 
Montferrat, and Barbuda. As all thefe 
iflands lie between the tropics, whatever is to 
be faid of the air, winds, meteors, and na- 
tural produce, (hall fall under one head, as 
they are the fame, or nearly the fame in all 
of them ', their produce for the market is 
nearly the fame too; and therefore what- 
ever is to be faid of the manufafturing of 
thofe, fhall come together, after we have 
given a concife defcription of the ftate of each 
ifland feparately. 

Jamaica lies between the 75th and 79th 
degrees of Weft longitude from London, 
and is between feventeen and nineteen de- 
grees diftant from the Equihodtial. It is in 
length, from Eaft to Weft, a hundred and 
forty Englifli miles ; in breadth about fixty ; 
and of an oval form. This country is in a 
manner interfedted with a ridge of lofty 
mountains, rugged and rocky, that are callea 
the blue mountains. On each fide of the 
blue mountains are chains of lefler moun-* 
tains, gradually lower. The greater moun- 
tains are little better than fo many rocks; 
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where there is any earthy it is oiily a ftub^' 
born clay fit for no Ibrt of hufbandry; The 
mountains are very ileep^ and the rocks 
tumbled upon one another in a mannet alto^ 
gether ftupendoiis, the effeft of the frequent 
earthquakes which have fhaken this ifland 
in all times. Yet^ barren as theie mountains 
are, they are all covered to the very top with 
a great variety of beautiful trees^ flouri£hing 
in a perpetual fbring; their roots penetrate 
the crannies of tne rocks, and fearch out the 
moifture which is lodged there by the rains 
that fall fo frequently oh thefe mountains, 
and the miils that almoft perpetually brood 
upon them. Thefe rocks too are the parents 
of a vaft number of fine rivulets, which 
tumble down their fides in cataradls, that 
form, ampngft the rudenefs of the rocks and 
precipices and the fhining verdure of the 
trees, the moft wildly-pleafing imagery ima- 
ginable. The face of this country is a good 
deal different from what is generally ob- 
ferved in other places. For as on one hand 
the mountains are very fteep j fo the plains 
between them are perfeftly fmooth and level ; 
In thefe plains, the foil, augmented by the 
wafti of the mountains for fo many ages, 
is prodigioufly fertile. None of our iflands 
produce fo fine fugars. They formerly had 
here cacao in great perfection, which delights 
in a rich ground. Their paftures after the 

rains 
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tains are of a moft beautiful vcrclure, and 
cxtraordintry fatnefs. They are called fa- 
vannas. On the whole, if this ifland wero 
not troubled with great thunders 'and liffht- 
liings, hurricanes and earthquakes; and, if 
the air was not at once violently hot, damp, 
and extremely unwholfome in moft parts, 
the fertility and beauty of this country would 
make it as defirable a fituation for pleafure, 
as it is for the profits, which in fpite of thefe 
difad.vantages draw hither fuch a number of 
people. 

The river waters are many of them un* 
wholfbme and tafte of copper; but fpm^ 
fprings there are of a better kind. In the 
plains are found feveral fait fountains ; and ia 
the mountains, not far from Spanifli-town, 
is a hot bath, of extraordinary medicinaj 
virtues. It relieves iA the dry belly-ach, 
one of the moft terrible endemial diftemper§ 
of Jamaica, and in various other com- 
plaints. 

This ifland came into our pofleflion 
during the ufurpation of Cromwell, and by 
means of an armament which had another 
deftination. Cromwell, notwithftanding the 
great abilities which enabled him to over- 
turn the conftitution and to trample upon 
the liberties of his country, was not fuffici- 
ently acquainted with foreign politics. . This 
ignorance made him^ conned: himfelf clofely 
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with France, then riling into a dangerous 
grandeur, and to fight with great animofity 
the ftiadow which remained of the Spanifti 
power. On fuch idea's he fitted out a for- 
midable fleet, with a view to reduce the 
ifland of Hifpaniola ; and, though he failed 
in thi§ defign, Jamaica made amends not 
only for this failure, but almoft for the ill 
policy which firft drew him into hoftilities 
with the Spaniards ; by which, however, he 
added this excellent country to the Britilh 
dominions. 

There was nothing of the genius of 
Cromwell to be feen in the planning of this 
expedition. From the firft to the laft, all was 
wrong; all was a chain of little interefted 
mifmanagement, and had no air of the rcfult 
of abfolute power lodged in great hands. 
The fleet was ill vidtualled; the troops ill 
provided with neceflfaries to fupport and en- 
courage men badly chofen and worfe armed. 
They embarked in great difcontent. The 
generals were but little better fatisfied, and 
had little more hopes, than the foldiers. But 
the generals (for there were two in the 
command, Penn and Venables, one for the 
marine, the other for the land fervice) were 
men of no extraordinary talents. And, if 
they had been m6n of the beft capacity, little 
was to be expedted from two commanders 
not iUbordinate, and fo diflfcring in their 
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iideas> iand ib envious of eadi other ^s land 
Jttiid jfea-officers generally are. But, to make 
-tfcis arrangement perfcft in all refpefts, and 
to prove the advantages ^rifing ixom a divided 
3Gommaiid, ifeey added a number of com* 
tniffioners as a check upon both. Hiis tri- 
partite generaifhip, in the trueft feutdh tafte, 
produced the effeiSs that fnight be cxjpetifted 
from it. The foldiers differed with the gene- 
rd«, the generds difagreed with crn^ another, 
txtd jii quarrelled with the commifiioners. 
The place of their landing iii Hifpaniola was 
iH chofen> and the manner of it wretchedly 
^contrived. The army had near forty miles to 
inarch before it could aft ; and the foldiers, 
without order, without heart, fainting and 
<lying by the exceflive heat of the cTimatte ' 
and the want of neceflary provifions, and 
iliiheartened yet more by the cowardict 
and difcontent of their officers, yielded an 
cafy victory to an handful of Spaniards. 
They retired ignominioully and with great 
lofs. 

But the principal commanders, a little re- 
conciled by their misfortunes, and fearing to 
return to England without effedt, very wifely 
turned their thoughts another way. They 
refolved to attempt Jamaica, before the in- 
habitants of that ifland could receive encou- 
ragement by the news of tSeir defeat in 
Hifpaniola. They knew that this ifland 
, V OL. II. F was 
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was in no good pofture of defence; and 
they fet themfelves vigoroufly to avoid the 
miftakes, which proved (b fatal in the for- 
mer expedition. They feverely punifhed 
. the officers who had (hewn an ill example 
by their cowardice; and they ordered, with 
refpedl to the foldiers, that, if any attempted 
to run away, the man neareft to him fhould 
(hoot him. 

Fortified with thefe regulations, they landed 
in Jamaica, and laid fiege to St. Jago de la 
Vega, now called Spanifli-Town, the capital 
of the ifland. The people, who were in no 
condition to oppofe an army of ten thoufand 
men and a ilrong naval force, would have 
furrendered immediately, if they had not been 
encouraged by the ftrange delays of our gene- 
rals and their commilfioners. However at 
laft the town with the whole ifland fur- 
rendered, but not until the inhabitants had 
fecreted their moft valuable efFedts in the 
mountains. 
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CHAP. II. 

^be fettlement of "Jamaica. The failure of 
cacao. The buccaneers. Thejlourijhingjlate 
of that ijland. Its decline in Jbme reJpeSts. 

AFTER the rcftoratlon, the Spaniards 
ceded the ifland to our court. Crom- 
well had fettled there fome of the troops 
employed in its reduction ; fome royalifts, 
uneafy at home, fought an afylum in this 
ifland; not a few planters from Barbadoes 
were invited to Jamaica by the extraordi- 
nary fertility of the foil, and the other ad- 
vantages which it offered. Thefe latter 
taught the former fettlers the manner of 
railing the fugaf cane, and making fugar; 
for at firft they had wholly applied thcm- 
felves to the raifing of cacao, as the Spani- 
ards had done before them. It was happy 
for them that they fell into this new prac- 
tice ; for the cacao-groves planted by the 
Spaniards began to fail, and the new p!an - 
tations did not anfwer, a^ the negroes 
foretold they would not, becaufe of ths 
want of certain religious ceremonies always 
ufed by the Spaniards in planting them, at 
which none of the flaves were fuffered to 
be prefent, and to the ufe of -which they 
attributed the profperity of thef;i planta- 

F 2 tions. 
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tions. Probably there were methods taken 
at that time, that were covere4 by the veil of 
thefe religious ceremonies, which are necef- 
fary to the well-being of that plant. How- 
ever that be, the cacao has never fince equal- 
led the reputation of the Spani/h, but gave 
way to the more profitable cultivation of in- 
digo and {iigar. ' 

But what gave the greateft life to this 
new fejttlement, and raifed it at once to a 
furprizing pitch of opulence, which it hardly 
equals even in our days, was the reibrt 
thither of thofe pirates called the buccaneers. 
Thefe wen, who fought with the moft def- 
perate bravery, and i^ent their plunder 
with the moft ftupid extravagance, were 
very welcome guefts in Jamaica. They 
often brought two, three, and four hundred 
thoufand pieces of eight at a time, which 
were immediately fquandered in all the 
ways of exceffive gaming, wine and women. 
Vaft fortunes were made, and the returns of 
treafure to England were prodigioully great. 
In the iiland they had by this means raifed 
fuch funds, that, when the fource of this 
wealth was flopped up by the fupprefSon 
of the pirates, tney were enabled to turn 
their induftry into better channels. They 
increafed fo fafl, that it was . computed that, 
in the beginning of this century, • they had 
fixty thoufand whites and a hundred and 
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tweiity thoufend negroes in this ifland; 
This calculation is certainly too large. How- 
ever, the Jamaicans were undoubtedly very 
numerous until- reduced by eafthqbakes' 
(one of which . entirely mined- Port^Royai, 
and killed a vaft number of perfbns- kr ali 
parts of the country) and by terrible' epidemi- 
cal difeafes, which, treading on the heck of 
the former calamities, fwept away vaft multi- 
tudes : loffes which have not been fince 
fufficiently repaired. At prefent the white 
inhabitants fcarcely exceed twenty five thou- 
fand fouls ; the. Blacks arfe about ninety thou- 
fand ; both much lefs numerous than former- 
ly, arid with a dilpropoftion much greater on^ 
the fide of the whites . . 

It appears at prefent, that Jamaica is 
rather upon the decline; a point' this that 
defcrves the moft attentive confideration. A 
country which contains at* leaft four'nirUions^^^ 
of acres, has a fertile foil, an extenfive fea 
coaft, and - many very fine harbours ; for 
an ifland fo circumftanced, and at a tinie • 
when the value of all its produds at market! 
is confiderably rifen ; for fuch a country to 
fall fhort of its former numbers, and not to 
have above three • or four hundred thoufand'^ 
' acres employed in any fort of culture, fliews 
clearly diat fomething muft be very wrong: 
in the managenieht or its affairs ; atid, what 
(hews it ' even yet more clearly, land is fb^ 

F 3 extra- 
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extravagantly dear in many of the other 
iilandsy as to fell ibmetimes for one hundred 
pounds an acre and upwards; a price that 
undoubtedly never would be paid, if con- 
venient land was to be had, and proper en- 
couragement given, in Jamaica. Whether 
this be owing to public or private faults^ 
I know not ; but certain it is, that, wherever 
they are, they deferve a fpeedy and cffedlual 
remedy from thofe, in wnofe power it is to 
apply it. 

CHAP. III. 

T!be froduSts of Jamaica. Piemento. Sugar. 
Rum. Molaffes. Cotton. Ginger. I'be 
lodgwood trade. Difputes about it. Hhe 
coniraband. Slav: trade ^ 

THE natural produ(fls of Jamaica, be-» 
fides fugar, cacao, and ginger, arc 
principally piemento, or, as it is called, all- 
fpice, or Jamaica pepper. The tree which 
bears the piemento rifes to the height of 
above thirty feet. It is ftrait, of a mode- 
rate thicknefs, and covered with a grey bark 
extremely fmooth and fhining. It ihoots 
out a vafb number of branches upon all fides, 
that bear a plentiful foliage of very large 
and beautiful leaves of a fliining green, in 
all things refembling the leaf of the bay-tree. 

At 
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At the very ends of the twigs are formed 
bunches of flowers ; each ftalk bearing a 
flower which bends back, and within which 
bend are to be difcerned fome fl:amina of a 
pale green colour ; to thefe fucceeds a bunch 
of fmall crowned berries, larger when ripe 
than juniper berries; at that feafon they 
change from their former green, ^ and become 
black, jfmooth, and fhining ; they are taken 
unripe from the tree, and dried in the fun ; 
in this cafe they aflume a brown colour, and 
have a mixed flavour of many kinds of Ipice, 
whence it is called allfpice. But it is milder 
than the other fpices, and is judged to be 
inferior to none of them for the fervice which 
it does to cold, watery, and languid flomachs. 
The tree grows moftly upon the mountains. 

Befidcs this, they have the wild cinnamon, 
tree, whofe bark is io ferviceable in medi- 
cine; the manchineel, a moft beautiful tree 
to the eye, with the faireft apple in the world, 
and when cut down aflibrding a very fine 
ornamental wood for the joiners, but the 
apple, and the juice in every part of the 
tree, contain one of the worft poifons in 
nature. Here is the mahogany, in fuch 
general ufe with our cabinet makers ; the 
cabbage, tree, a tall plant, famous for a 
fubftance, looking and tailing jike cabbage, 
growing on the very top, and no lefs re- 
markable for the extreme hardnefs of its 

F 4 wood. 



wood| which, whcD dry^ is incorniptibi^ 
and hardiv yields to any tool; the palma^ 
from.whicK is drawn a great deal of oil, raudi 
cileemed by (he negi'oes both in. food and me* 
dicine ; the white wood, which never breeds 
the worm in ftiip^; the ibap tree, whqfo 
berriies. anfwer a)l purposes of waihing ; the 
ipangrovQ and olive bark, ufeful to tannera ; 
the. fuftic and redwood to the dyers, and 
lately the logwood ; and their forefts iupply 
the apothecary with guaiacum, farfaparillay 
china, caflia, and tamarinds % they have aloe^^ 
too; and do not want the qochineal plant, 
though they know nothing of the art of maw 
naging it ; nor perhaps is the climate fuitablet 
The indigo plant wa« formerly much culti-r 
vated; the cotton tree is ftill fo, and they 
iend home more of its wool than all the reft 
of our iflands together, 

The whole produdt therefore of the ifland 
may be reduced to thefe heads. Fifft* fu^ 
gars, of which they imported in 1753 twenty 
thoufand three hundred, and fifteen hog- 
ibeads, fome vaftly great even to a ton weight, 
which cannot be worth lefs in England* 
than 424,725 pounds fterling. ^ Moft^ of 
this goes to London and Briftol, and fome 
part of it to North America, in return fof ^ 
the beef, pprk, cheefc,- corn, peafe, ftaves, 
plank, pitch, and tar, which they have from 
ihcnpe, 2? I^um, of which they export 

j^bout 
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iibout 4000 puncheons; The rum of this 
jflaiid is genc?rally eftccmed' the beft; and is 
l^cnifoftufed in England, j. Molafles, ii\ 
which thqr niake^a great part of their returns* 
for New England, where there are vait 
diftillerieSi All thcfe are the produce of 
their grand ftaple the fiigar-cane, 4. Cotton, 
of wmch they fend out 2000 bags. The 
indigo^ formerly much cultivated, is now 
inconfiderable, but fome cacao and coffee 
^^ exported, which latter is in no great 
efteem ; though it is* faid to be little inferior 
to that of Mocha, provided it be kept for 
two or three years. With thcfe they fend! 
home a confidcrable quantity of piemento^ 
ginger, drugs- for dyers and apothecaries, 
fweetmeats, and mahogany and manchineel 
plank. But fome of the moft confiderable 
articles of tlieir trade are with the Spanifh 
continent of New Spain and Terra Firma ; 
for in the former they cut great quantities of 
logwood, and both in the former and latter 
|hey drive a vaft and profitable trade in ne- 
groes, and all kinds of the fame European » 
goods^ which are parried thither from 01d^ 
Spain by the flota^ 

Both the logwood trade and this con- 
traband have been the fubjeds of much 
contention, and the caufe of a war between 
purs and the Spanifti nation. The former 
y^t avow, and ^ vr^ claim it as our right ; 
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long before the time of that treaty i and fur«- 
ther^ that the Spaniards themielves have inci^ 
dentally drawn a ereat advantage from it^^ 
fince the pirates, who were fomierfy the nfoft 
refolved and effedual enemies they ever had> 
were the more eafily reftraincd from their eft- 
terprizes, by having their minds diverted' tio"^ 
this employment. Upon the whok,- thejr 
. concluded it an affair very well worth the at^ 
tention of the governmait, as in fome' years it 
engaged near fix thoufand ton of fhipping ; 
found employment for a number of feamen 
proportionable 5 confuraed a good deal of our 
mahufaftures, and was of confiderable ufe in 
fabricating many others y and that the whole 
value of the returns were not lefg than fixty 
thoufand pounds ftefling a year. Notwith- 
ilanding this, our claim feems dropped, nor 
is it very clear how fari^can be maintained, 
to cd^vj cm a trade by violence in a country, 
in which we can hardly claim, according to 
the common ideas of right in America, any 
property. However' this may be, the trade, 
though with many difficulties and difcourage- 
mentSj ftill continues, and will probably con- 
tinue whilft the Spaniards Ure fowtafc upon* 
that fide of Mexico, and while the coaft con- 
tinues fo difagreeable, that none^ but defpe- 
rate perfons will venture to refide there. The 
Ic^wood trade is generally carried on by vef- 
iels from New England, New York^ and 

Penniyl- . 
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Pejsiafylyapia, who ta^c up 4:he goods they M^ant 

. But there is a trade yet more profitable 
carried oa between this ifland and the Spaoi(h 
continent, efpeqLally in time of war. This 
too h^s been ^e caufe of much bickering be- 
tween us and the court of Spain, and it will 
yet be more difficult for them to put a Aop 
to this trade than to the former, whilft the 
Spaniards are fo eager for it^ whilft it is jfi^ 
l^ofitable to the Britifti merchant, and whilft 
the Spanifh officers from the higheft to the 
loweft {hew fo great ^ refped tp prefents pro- 
perly nude. The trade is carried on in this 
manner. The fhip from Jamaica, having 
taken in negroes and a proper fortment of 
joods there, proceeds in time of peace to a 
larbour calkd the Grout within Monkey-key, 
about four miles from PortOtbello. A perfon, 
who underftands Spanifh, is diredtly fcnt 
afhore to give the merchants of the town no- 
tice of the arrival pf the veflel ; the fan» 
news is carried likewife with great fpeed to 
Panama ; from whence the merchants let out 
diiguifed like peafants with their filver in jar$ 
covered with meal, to deceive the officer^ of 
the revenue. Here the £hip remains trading 
frequently for five or fix weeks together^ 
The Spaniards ufually come on board, leave 
their money, and take their negroes, and their 
goQ(J§ pack^ed up in parcels fit for one man to 

carry. 
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carry, after having been handfomely enter- 
tained on board, and receiving provifions fuf- 
ficient for their journey homeward. If the 
whole cargo is not difpofed of here, they bear 
off caftward to the Brew, a harbour about 
five miles Jiiftant from Carthagena, where 
they foon find a vent for the reft. There is 
no trade more profitable than this \ for your 
payments are made in ready money, and the 
goods fell higher than they would at any 
other market. It is not on this coaft only, 
but every where upon the Spanifh main, that 
this trade is carried on ; nor is it by tlie Eng- 
lifli only, but the French from Hifpaniola, 
the Dutch from Curaffou, and even the Danes 
have fome fhare in it. When the Spanifli 
guarda coftas feize upon one of thefe Veflels, 
they make no fcruple of confifcating the cargo, 
and of treating the crew in a manner little bet- 
ter than pirates. 

This commerce in time of peace, and this 
with the prizes that are made in time of war, 
pour into Jamaica an aftonifhing quantity of 
treafure ; great fortunes are made in a manner 
inftantly, whilft the people appear to live in 
fuch a ftate of luxury as in all other places 
leads to beggary. Their equipages, their 
clothes, their furniture, their tables, all bear 
the tokens a^ the greateft wealth and profu- 
fion imaginable ; this obliges all the treafure 
they receive to make but a vejy fhort ftay, as 

all 
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all this treafure, added to all the producSts of 
the ifland itfelf, is hardly more than fufficicnt 
to anfwer the calls of their neceflity and 
luxury on Europe and North America, and, 
their demand for flaves, of which this ifland 
is under the neceflity of an annual recruit 
for its own ufe and that of the Spanifh trader 
of upwards of fix thoufand head, and which 
ftand them one with another in thirty pounds 
apiece, and often more. 

CHAP. IV. , 

Fort^-RoyaL The earthquake 1692. King- 
fion. St. Jago de la Vega^ or Spanifh-town. 
Difputes about the removal of the feat ofgo^ 
vernment. 

TH E whole ifland is divided into nine- 
teen difl:rid:s or pariflies, which fend 
each of them two members to the aflembly, 
and allow a competent maintenance to a mi- 
nifl:er. Port-Royal was anciently the capital 
of the ifland ; it ftood upon the very point of 
a long narrow neck of. land, which, towards 
the fea, formed part of the border of a very 
noble harbour of its own name. In this har- 
bour above a thoufand fail of the largefl: fliips 
could anchor with the greateft: convenienca 
and fafety ; and the water was fo deep at the 
key of Port-Royal, that veflTels of the greateft 

burden 
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imrden could li^ !their broadfides to liie 
wharfs^ and load and imload at Iktk cscpencfc 
pr trouUe. This convcaioncy weighed ib 
piuch with the inhabitants^ dbat dxey chofe 
ivi this fpot to build their capital, though the 
place was an hot dry fand, which produced 
pot one of the necedaries of life, no not evea 
frc^ water. Howevert this advantageous ii-^ 
tuation and the reibrt of the pirates £>oii madt 
it a very confiderable place. It contained two 
thoufand houfes very handfbmely built» and 
which rented as high as thofe in London. It 
had a refort like a conftant fair, by the great 
concourfe of people of bufinefs, and grew to 
all this in about thirty years time 5 for before 
that there was fcarcely an houfe upon the 
placel In fhort, there were very few places 
in the world, which for the fize could be 
compared to this town for trade, wealth, and 
an entire corruption of manners. 

It continued thus until the 9th of June 
1692, when an earthquake, which (hook 
the whole ifland to its foundations, over-^- 
whelmed this city, and buried nine tenths 
of it eight fathom under water. This earth- 
quake not only demolifhed this city, but 
made a terrible devaftation all over the ifland, 
and was followed by a contagious diftemper, 
which was near giving the laft hand to 
its ruin. Ever fince it is remarked, that the 
air is far more unwholfome than formerly. 

This 
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This earthquake, one of the moft d:rea:dful 
that *I think ever was known, is defcribed 
in fuch lively colours in the Philofophical 
tranfadtions, and by perfons who faw and 
had a large part in the terrors arid lofles bf 
this calamity, that I fhall fay nothing of it, 
but refer thither ; as I am certain no man, 
from his fancy, could aflemble a ' greater 
number of images of horror, than the nature 
of things, taught the perfons who faw them, 
to bring together, and which are there related 
very naturally and pathetically. 

They rebuilt this city After the earthquake, 
but it was again deftrCyed. A terrible fire^ 
laid it in a{hes about ten years after. Not- 
withftandihg this, the extraordinaiy conve- 
nience of the harbour tempted them to rebuild 
itontemore. But in the year 1722 a hurri- 
cane, one of the moft terrible on record, re- 
duced it a third time to a heap of rubbifh. 
Warned by thefe extraordinary calamities, 
that feemed to mark out this place as a de- 
voted fpot, by an adt of aflembly they removed 
the cuftorn-houfe and public offices from 
thence, and forbid that any market fhould be 
held there for the future. The principal in- 
habitants came to refide' at the oppofite fide 
of the bay, at a place which is called King- 
fton. The town is advantageoufly fituated for 
frefh water, and all manner of accommoda- 
tions^ . The ftreets are of a commodious* 
* Vot. IL' G widenefs. 
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yidencCsy regularly drawn, and ciittiog cacb 
other at equal diflances and right angles. I( 
cfonfifts of upwards of one thoufana houfesi^ 
many of them handfomely built, though low,^ 
vith pQrticods, and every conycniency for « 
comfortable habitation in that climate. The 
harbour was formerly in no good pofture of 
defence ^ but by the care of the late governor, 
Mr. Knowles, it is now ftrongly fortified. 

The river Cobre, a confiderable, but not 
navigable ftream, falls into the Tea not far from 
Kingftpn. Upon the banks of this river ftands 
St, Jago dc la Vega, or Spanifh-town ; the 
feat of government, and the place where the 
C9urt5 of juftice are held, and confequently 
the capital of Jamaica, though inferior in 
fize an4 refort to Kingfton. However, this, 
though a town of lefs bufinefs, has more gaiety, 
H[ere refi^d many perfons of large: fortunes, 
and who make a figure proportionable ; the 
number of coaches kept here is very great ; 
here is a regular aflembly ^ and the refidence 
of the governor and the principal oiRcers of 
the government, who have all very profitable 
places, confpire with the genius of the inha- 
bitants, oftentatious and expenfive, to make 
it a very fplendid and agreeably place. Mr. 
Knowles, the late governor, made an attempt 
to remoyc the feat of government from hence 
to Kingfton, for reafons which, it muft be 
owned, have a very plaufible appearance ; for 
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h trould certainly facilitate the carrying on of 
bufiiicfs, to have the courts of juftice and di« 
feat of gorernment as near as pofiiUe to the 
center of commercial affairs. But whcthef . 
the confideration of a more healthful fituation i 
the divifion of the advantages of great towns, 
with the feveral parts of the country, and the 
mifchief that might arife from (haking the 
fbttled order of things, and prejudicing Ae 
property of a great many private perole, can 
weigh againft the advantages propofed by this 
removal, I will not undertake to determine* 
One thing appears, I think very plainly in the 
conteft which this regulation produced ; . that 
the oppofition was, at leaft, as much to die 
governor as to the nieafure i and that great 
natural warmth of tcrtiper upon all fides^, en-* 
flamed and envenonied by a ipirit of parw 
which reigns in all our pJantations, kindled a 
flame about this, which, if it had not hat>^ 
pened, muft have rifeil to the fame height 
upon fome other occafion, fince there was' ft 
plenty of combtiftible materials ready trpoa 
all fides. 

The government of this iflartd Is, next to 
that of Ireland, the beft in the king^sr giff. 
The (landing falary is two thoufand five wih^ 
dred pounds a year. The affembly vote the 
governor- as much more ; and this Widi the 
other great profits of his office, make it in the 
whole little inferior to tea tbotxfand pottnds a 
^ G Z year. 
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year. , But of the government I (hall fay lit- 
tle, until I fpeak of the government of the 
reft of the plantations, to which this is in all 
refpefts alike. 

' C H A p. V. 

Barhadoes. Its favage condition at the firfi 
\ planting. The hardjhips fuffered by the 

planters. The fpeedy increafe of the ijland. 
, Its great wealth and number of inhabitants. 

Its decline Prejent Jlate of the ijland. 

THE next ifland, in point of impor- 
tance, which we poffefs in the Weft- 
Indies, but the oideft in point of fettlement, 
IS Barhadoes. This is one, and by no means 
the moft contemptible one, amongft the 
Windward divifion of the^Caribbee iflands. 
It is not diftindiy known when this ifland 
was iirft difcovered or fettled ; but it was 
probably fornc time about the year 1625. 

When the Englifli firft landed here, they 
'found the place the moft favage and deftitute 
that can , well be imagined. It had not the 
leaft appearance of ever having been peopled, 
even by favages. There was no kind of 
beafts.of paftureor of prey^^no frpit, no herb, 
nor root fit. for. Supporting the life of man. 
Yet as . the i:limate was good, and the foil 
appeared fertile, fome gentlemen of fmall 

fortunes 
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fortunes in England refolved to become ad- 
venturers thither. But the firft planters had 
not only the utter defolatenefs of the place, 
and the extreme ^yant of. provifions to' 
llruggle with, but the trees were fo larg6, of 
a woodfo hard and ftubborri, and full of fuch 
great branches, that they proceeded' in the' 
clearing of the ground with a difficulty* 
that muft^ have worn down any ordinary 
patience. And even when they had tolera- ' 
bly cleared fom^ little fpot, the firft produce ' 
it yielded for their fubfiftence was fo fmalL 
and ordinary, at the fame time that their 
fupplies from England were fo flow and pre- 
carious, that nothing but the nobleft courage, 
and a firmnefs which cannot receive top 
many praifes, could have carried them 
through tlie difcouragements which they, 
met in the nobleft work in the world, the 
cultivating and peopling a deferted part of 
the globe. But by degrees things were mol- 
lified ^ fome of the trees yielded fuftic for 
the dyers 1 cotton and indigo- agreed well 
with the foil ; tobacco then becoming fafli ion- 
able in jEngland anfwered tolerably ; and the 
country began gradually to lay afide its favage 
diipofition, and to fubmit to culture. 

Thefe good appearances in America, and 
the ftorm which fome time after began to] 
gather in England, encouraged many to go 
over j but ftill the colony received no fort of 

G 3 cncou- 
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encpungciotnt froixr the govcmmeot^ which 
at t^at time underilood the advantaj?e$ of co- 
]ome$ but little ; and which was beudes much 
worie occupied in fowing thoie feeds of bit-* 
ternefs^ which came afterwards fo ternbly to 
their own lips. The court took no other 
notice of this iiland than to grant it to a very 
ipiworthv and unfaithfi)! favourite, the carl 
of Carlifle i which as may be judged, proved 
of no advantage to the fetuement. 

However, as this cdony had the hardiell 
breeding, and the moft laborious infancy of 
any of our fettlements, fo it was far ftronger io 
its ftamina, and grew with greater fpecd j and 
thattp an height, which, if it were not proved 
beyond any reafonable doubt, could fgarcely be 
believed^ For in this fmall iiland, which is 
but twenty-five miles in length, and in breadth 
but fourteen, in little more than twenty years 
after its firft fettlement, that is, in 1650, it. 
contained upwards of fifty thouiand whites of 
aUi fexes and age§, and a much greater number 
of blacks and Indian flavcs. The former of 
which flavcs. they bought j the latter they ac- 
quired by mean$ not at aJ] to their honour 1 
lot they ieiged upon thof? unhappy men, with-- 
cHit any pretence* ixi. the peighpouring iflands, 
gnd carried them into jlavcry. A pra^icc» 
vhich has rendered the Caribbcc Indians ir'- 

jwtoncilcabjc to trs ever fxpCe, ^ 
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This fmall ifland> peopled by upii^ini^ df 
One hundred thoufknd foul^, v^^ xiot yet abbve 
half of it culkifalted, nor was the induftry of 
the inhabitants at a ftand. A littlb before the 
period I havfe mentioned, they ledrned tiic 
liicithod df making fugir ; arid this enlarging 
the fphere of theif trader they grcW prodigi-^ 
dufly rich and numerous. 

Abtfut this titnte the govferhiiieht in Eng- 
land, which Was then ih the hands of Crohi- 
WelL confined th6 trade of jSafbaddes to the 
mother country ; before, it had been manai- 
^^d altbgethfer by the Dutch. The Hgour exer- 
cifed towards the rdyal |)artyj obligied feVeril 
gentlemen of very good families to fettle in this 
iflahd, which Was far from being ^fcbplfed lifee 
fome other colonics, by fugitives arid perforis 
defperate at home. After the reftoraiidn it 
continued ftill to advance by very hsafty ftridei. 
Not long after the reftoratidn^ king Chirks 
created thirteen baronets frofti the g;ehtlferheh 
of this iflahd, feme -of whom were worth ten 
thoufand pounds a yeai-, and non^ £b little a^ 
one thoufand. 

In 1 676, which was the nieridiah of this 
ftttlement, their whites Were eofnputed to bfe 
ftill much abou?t fifty thoufaiid, but their ne- 
groe llaves were increaftd fo as to be upwards 
of ofne hundred fhoufaiid of all kinds. They 
employed four hundred fail of fhips, one with - 
sm^er of ail hundred and fifty t^ttt, tit ^eir 

G 4 trade; 
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trade ; their annual exported produce in fu- 
gar, indigo, ginger, cotton, &c. amounted to 
upwards of three hundred and fifty thoufand 
pounds, and their circulating cadi at home 
was two hundred thoufand. It is probable 
that Holland itfelf, or perhaps even the beft 
inhabited parts of China, were never peopled 
to the fame proportion, nor have they land of 
the fame dimenfions, . which produces any 
. thing like the fame profits. But fince that 
time the ifland has. bepn much upon the 
decline. The growth of the French fugar 
iflands and the fcttlement of Antigua, St. 
Chriftopher's, Nevis, and Montferrat, as well 
as the greater eftablifhment in Jamaica, have 
drawn away from time to time a vaft number 
, of their people. A terrible contagion, faidto 
•be brought over by the troops from England, 
but mord probably derived froni the coaft of 
Africa, attacked the ifland in the year 1692 ; 
it raged like a peftilence ; twenty have died in 
a day in their principal town ; ^ and alj parts 
of the ifland fuffered in proportion. Thi& 
ficknefs continued, with feme abatements for 
feveral years, and left an ill difpofition. in the 
climate ever afterwards. War raged at the 
fame time with this diftemper ; and the Bar- 
badians, who raifed a good number of men, 
lofl: many of them in fruitlefs expeditions 
againft the French iflands. The land too be- 
gan not to yield quite fo kindly as it formerly 

had 
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had done, and in fome places they were obli- 
ged to manure it. All thefe caufes contri- 
buted to reduce the nunibers and opulence of 
this celebrated ifland. But it is only in com- 
parifon of itfelf, that it may be confidered in 
any other than the nioft flourifhing condition'; 
even at this day ; for even now it contain^ 
twenty-five thoufand .whites, very near eighty 
thoufand negroes, and it ftiips above twenty^ 
five thoufand hogfheads of fugar, to the valufe 
of three hundred thoufand pounds, befides 
rum, molafles, cotton, ginger, and aloes • an 
immenfe peopling and produce for a country 
not containing more than one hundred thou- 
fand acres of land. By the rife of fugars, the 
returns of this ifland are little lefe than they 
were in its moft flourifhing times.- •' * 

This ifland can raife near five thoufand men 
of its own militia, and it has generally a regi- 
ment of regular troops, though not very com^ 
pleat. It is fortified by nature all along the 
windward flhore by the rocks and fhoals, £0 as 
to be near two thirds utterly inacceflible. On 
the leeward fide it has good harbours ; but the 
whole coafi: is protected by a line of fevered 
miles in length, and feveral forts to defend it 
at the moft material places. 

They fupport their own efliablifhment, 
which is very confiderable, with great credit. 
The governor's place is worth at leaft five 
thoufand pound a year, and the reft of their 

efiicers 
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officers have vduable appointtnents. The^ 
provide very handfomely for their clergy, who 
are of the church c^ England, virhich is th& 
religion eftabliihed here, as it is in the oth^ 
iflands. Here are very few diflentets. There is 
in general an appearance of jfomething more of 
order and decency^ and of a fettled people, 
than in any other colony in the .Weft*In(Ues« 
They have here a college, founded and weU 
e&dowed by the virtue and liberality of thdt 
great man colonel Chriilopher Codrington, 
who was a native of this iiland^ and who for 
a great number of amiable and ufeful qualities, 
both in public and private life, for his courage, 
and die zeal for th6 godd of his coimtry^ his 
humanity, his kfiowledge and Ifcrvd of literal- 
lure, was far the rich^H: produ<ilipn and moft 
ihining ornament this illand ever had. 

This college dofes hot fo fiilly anfwer fhe 
intentions of the excellent founder^ as it might 
do. If the fund was applied to the education 
of a number of cafechift^ for the iftftr uiftion of 
the negroeSj fome of thetn of their own con- 
tour, it would be a vaft public advantage, be- 
iides the charity^ or perhaps the indifpeniable 
4uty of fome iuch work. 

This college is in Bridge- town, the capital 
of this ifland# which, before the late fire^ con- 
tained about twelve huftdred houfes, very 
handfomely built Sjnd inhabited by a numerous 
gnd wealthy people. The ccnjntry of Barba- 

does 
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does has a moft beautiful appear amre, fwcHiftg 
here and there into gentle hills i ihining by 
the cultivation of every part, by the verdure of 
the fugar canes, the bloom and fragrance of 
the number of orange, lemon, lime, and citmn 
trees, tiieguavas, papas,, aloes, and a vaftmul-- 
titude of other eleeaftt and ufeful plants, that 
rife intermi^tjcd wim the houfes of the gentle- 
men, which are fown thidcly on every part of 
the ifknd. Even the ncgroe huts, though 
mean, contribute to die beauty of the country j 
for they fhade them with plantain trees, which 
give their villages the appearance of fo man)r 
beautiful groves. In moft, there is ho place 
in the Weft-Indies comparable to Barbadoes, 
in point of nu mbers of people^ cultivation of 
the foil, and thofe elegancies and conveniencies 
which refult from both. 

C H A P. VI. 

St. Chrijiopber^ Antegua^ Nevrs, Montferrat i 
tbetr prefent condition and force ^ 

TH E ifland of St. Chriftopher's is the 
chief of thofe which we poffefs amongUr 
the Leeward illands. It was iirft fettled by 
the French and EngliA in the year 1626, but 
after various fortunes it was entirely ceded ter 
US by the treaty of Utrecht. Tim ifland is 

about 
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about fcventy-five miles in compafs. The 
circuit of Antcgua is but little inferior. Nevis 
and Montfcrrat are the fmalleft of the four, 
not exceeding for either of them about eigh- 
teen or twenty miles in circumference. The 
foil in all thefe iilands is pretty much alike ; 
light and fapdy, but notwithftanding fertile in 
an high degree. Antegua has no rivulets of 
freflx water, and but very few (prings, this 
made it be deemed uninhabitable for a long 
time ; but now they favc the rains in ponds 
and cifterns with great care, and they are rare- . 
ly in great diftrefs for water. In a word, this 
ifland, which we formerly thought ufelefs, . 
has got the ftart of all the Leeward iflands, 
increafing every day in its produce and inha- 
bitants, both freemen and flaves. \x has one, 
of the beft harbours in the Weft-Indies ; on . 
it ftands the principal town called St. John's, 
which is large and wealthy. ) 

The illand of St. Chriftopher*s is not &> 
much on the increafe. Neither that nor any 
of the Leeward iflands yields any commodity 
of confequencfe but what is derived from the 
cane, except Montferrat, which exports fome. 
indigo, but of a very inferior kind. 

It is judged that theifland of St. Chrifto-. 
pher's contains about feven thoufand whites . 
and twenty thoufand negroes ; that Antegua • 
has alfo about feven thoufand of the former . 
colour, and thirty thoufand blacks ; and that 
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Nevis and Montferrat may have each about 
five thoufand .Europeans, who are the mafters 
of ten or twelve thoufand African flaves. So 
that the whole of the Leeward iflands niay 
be reckoned without exaggeration to maintain 
about twenty thoufand Englifh, of whom 
every fingle man gives bread to feyeral in 
England, which is effedted by . the labour of 
near feventy thoufand negroes. Of the ifland 
of Barbuda I fay little, becaufe it has no di- 
ttdi trade with England. It is employed in 
hufbandry, and railing frefh provifipns Tor the 
ufe of the neighbouring colonies. It is the 
property of the Codrington family. 
. Thefe iflands are under the management 
of one governor, who has the title of captain 
general and governor in chief of all the Carib- 
bee iflands from Guadaloupe to Port Rico. 
His pofl is worth about three thoufand five 
hundred pounds a year. Under him each 
ifland has its particular deputy governor at a 
falary of two hundred pounds a year, aijd its 
feparate, independent legiflative of a council, 
and an aflembly of the reprefentatives. 
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the whole year round s they have no cold, no 
frofts, no fnows, and but rarely fome hail ; the 
ftorms of hail are however very violent when 
' they happen, and the hailftones very great and 
heavy. Whether it be owing to this moifture 
alone, which alone does not feem to be a fuf- 
ficient caufe, or to a greater quantity of a ful- 
phurous acid, which predominates in the air in 
Ais country, metals of all kinds that are fubjeft 
to the aftion of fuch caufes ruft and canker 
in a very fhort time ; and this caufe, perhaps 
as much as the heat itfelf, contributes to make 
l3he climate of the Weft-Indies unfriendly and 
unpleafant to an European conftitution. 

It is in the rainy fealbn (principally in the 
month of Auguft, more rarely in July and 
September) that they are affaulted by hurri- 
canes; the moft terrible calamity to which they 
are fubjeft from the climate ; this deftroys at a 
ftroke the labours of many years, and proftrates 
the moft exalted hopes of the planter, and of- 
ten juft at the moment when he thinks him- 
felf out of the reach of fortune. It is a fudden 
and violent ftorm of wind, rain, thunder, and 
lightening, attended with a furious fwelHng of 
the feas, and fometimes with an earthquake ; 
in (hort, with every circumftance which the 
dements can affemble that is terrible and 
deftruiftive. Firft, they fee as the prelude 
to the enfuing havock^ whole fields of fugar. 
Canes whirled into the air, and feat tered- over 
• ' the 
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the race of the country. The ftrongeft trees 
of the foreft are torn up by the roots, and 
driven about like ftubble ; their windmills are 
fwept away in a moment; their works, the 
fixtures, the ponderous copper boilers, and 
ftills of feveral hundred weight, are wrenched 
from the ground, and battered to pieces ; their 
houfes are no protedtion, the roofs are torn off 
at one blaft; whilft the I'ain, 'which in an hour 
rifes five feet, ruflies in upon them with an 
irrefiftible violence. 

There are figns, which the Indians of thefc 
illands taught oiir planters, by which they can 
prognofticate the approach of an hurricane. 
The hurricane comes on either in the q^uar- 
tcrs, or at the full change of the moon. If 
it comes at the full moon, when you are at 
the change obferve thefe figns. That day 
you will fee the fky very turbulent ; you will 
obferve the fun more red than at other times ; 
you will perceive a dead calm, and the hills 
clear of all thofe clouds and mifts which 
ufually hover about them. In the clefts of the 
ekrth, and in the wells, you hear a hollow 
rumbling found like the rulhing of a great 
wind. At night the ftars feem much larger 
than ufual, and furrounded with a fort of burs; 
the North-vveft fky has a black and menacing 
look; the fea emits a ftrong fmell,.and rifes 
into vaft waves, often without any wind ; the 
win4 itfelf now foriakes its ufu4 fteady Eafter- 
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ly ibream, and (bifts about to the Weft; from 
whence it fometimes b1ow$ with interm^ions 
violently and irregularly for about two hour^ 
at a time. You. have the fame figns at the fuU 
of the moon ; the moon herfelf is furround* 
ed with a great bur, and fometimes the fim 
has the fame appearance, The& prognoftic$ 
were taught by the Indians ; ana in general 
one may obferve, tha!( ignorant country people 
and barbarous nations are better obfervers 
of times and feafons, and draw better rulet 
fronithem, than more civilised and reafening 
people I for they rely more upon experience 
than theories, diey are more careful of tradi* 
tionary obiervation, and livine more in the 
open air at all times, and not to occupied but 
th^ have leifure to obierve every change, 
though minute, in that element, they cooie to 
have great treafures of u&ftd matter, thou^ 
as it might be expeded, mixed with many 
fuperftitious and idle notions as to die cau&s. 
Theie make their obiervations to be rejofted 
as chimerical in the ^rofs by many li^rati» 
who are not near fb mce and drcumijped as 
they ought to be in diftinguiihing what this 
fort of people may be very competent judges 
of, and what not. 

Tlie grand ftaple commodity of the Weft-^ 
Indies is fugar ; mis conunodity was not at all 
known to the Greeks and Romans, &ough if 
was made in China in very early times, £rom 
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whence we had the firft knowledge of it ; but 
the Portuguefe were the firft who cultivated it 
in America, and brought it into requeft as one 
of the materials of a very ^niverfal luxury iij 
Europe. It is not fettled whether the cane 
from which this fufoftance is extraded be a 
native <^ America^ or brought thither by the 
Portuguefe from India and the coaft of Afri- 
c^a I but^ however the matter may be, in the 
beginning they made the moft as they ftill dp 
of the beft fugars which come to market in this 
part of the world. The fugar cane grows to 
the height of between fix and eight ibet, fuU 
of joints, about four pr five inches afunder ; 
ikt colour of the body of the cane is yellowilh, 
and the top, where it (hoots intp leaves, of a 
vivid green ; the cpat is pretty hard, and with- 
in contains a Q>ungy fubftance full of a juice, 
the moft lively, elegant, and leaft cloying 
fweet in nature ; and whidi, fucked raw, has 
jH'oved extremely nutritive and wholibme. 

They are cultivated in this manner. In 
the month of Augufi, that is, in the rainy part 
of the year, after the ground is cleared and 
Well hoed, they 1^ a piece of fix or feven 
joints of the cane, n»t in a channel made for 
it, above half a foot deep ; this they cover with 
the earth, and fo plant the whole field in lines 
regularly diipofed and at proper diftancea. In 
a fiiort time a young cane (hoots out from 
every joint of the ftock vvhich was interred i 
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and grows in twelve days to be a pretty tall 
and vigorous plant ; but it is not until after 
fixteen months, or thereabouts, that the canes 
are fit to anfwer the purpofe of the planter, 
though they may remain a few monms after 
without any confiderable prejudice to him. 
The longer they remain in rfie ground after 
they are come to maturity, the lefs juice they 
afford ; but this is fomewhat compepfated by 
the fuperior richncfs ofthejuice. That no 
time may be loft, they generally divide thfeir 
cane-grounds into threp parts. One is of 
ftanding canes, and to be cut that feafon ; the 
fecond is of new-planted canes ; and the third 
is fallow, ready to receive a ffefh fupply . In 
fome places they make fecond and tnird cut- 
tings from the fame^root^ The tops of the 
canes, and the leaves which grow upon the 
joints, make very good provender for their 
cattle, and the refufe of the cane afifer grind-, 
ing ferves for fire ; fo that no part of this, ex- 
cellent plant is without its ufe. 

The canes are cut with a billet, and carried 
in bundles to the mill, which is iiow general- 
ly a windmill ; it turns three great cylinders 
or rollers plated with iron fet perpendicularly, 
and cogged fo as to be all moved by the mid- 
dle roller, fietween ihefe, the canes are bruif- 
ed to pieces, and the Juice runs through an 
hole into a vat whicn is placed under the 
rollers to receive it; from hence it is carried 
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through a pipe into a great refervoirji in which 
however, fur fear of turning four, itisnotfuf- 
fered to reft long; but is conveyed put of that 
by other ^pipes into the boiling-houfe, where 
it is received by a large cauldron : here it re- 
mains^ until the icum, which conftantly arifes 
during the boiling> is all taken off; from this, 
it is pafled fucceflively into five or .fix more 
boilers, gradually diminifhing in their fize, 
and treated in the fame manner. In the. laft 
of thefe it becomes of a very thick clammy 
confiftence ; but mere boiling is incapable of 
carrying it further : to advance the operation, 
they pour in a fmall quantity of lime-water; 
the immediate eiFedt of this alien mixture is, 
to raife up the liquor in a very vehement fer- 
mentation ; but, to prevent it from running 
over, a bit of butter no larger than a nut is 
thrown in, upon which the fury of the fer-. 
mentation immediately fubfides ; a veflel of 
two or three hundred gallons requires no 
greater fprce to iquiet it. It is now taken out 
and placed in a cooler, where it dries, granu- 
lates, and becomes fit to be put into the pots, 
which is the laft part of the operation. 

The pots are conical, or of a fugar-loaf 
fafhion, open at the point, which muft be 
confidered as their bottom ; here a ftrainer is 
put acrofs. In thefe pots the fugar pijrges 
itfclf of its remaining impurity ; the molafles 
or treacly part difen tangles itfelf from the reft; 
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precipititej md runs out of the aperture at ^ 
bottom i it is now in the condition caUted muf-* 
cavado fugar, of a yellowiih brown colour, : 
and thus it is generally put into the hogfhead 
and fhipped 6^. 

But when they have a mind to re^ne it yet 
further, and leave no remains at all of the 
molaflesy they cover the pots I have juft men- 
tioned with a fort of white clay, like that ufed 
for tobacco pipes, diluted with water; this 
penetrates the fugar, unites with the molaites, 
and with them runs off, leaving the fugar of 
a whitifh colour, but whiteft at top. This is 
c^alled clayed fugar ; the operationis iometimes 
itpeated once or twice more, and the fugar 
every time diminiihing in quantity gains con-* 
fiderably in value; but flill is called clayed 
fugar. Further than this they do not |o in 
the plantations, becaufe an heavy duty oFfiit- 
teen ihillingS per hundred weieht is laid upon 
all fugars refined there ; it is therefore not to 
my purpofe to carry the account afty further. 

Of the molaiTes, rum is made, in a manner 
that needs no defcription, fince it differs iu no* 
thing from the manner of diftilling any other 
ipirit. From the fcumttiings of me fugaf, a 
meaner ipirit is procured. Rum finds its mar- 
ket in North America (where it is confumecf 
by the Englifli inhabitants, or employed iri 
tne Indian tfade, or diftributed from thenc6 
to the fifhery of Newfoundland, and the Afri-^ 
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am commerce;) befides what comes to Bug^ 
land ami Ireland. However, a vefy great 
tfaanti^ of molailes is taken off raw and ear- 
ned to New England to be diftilled there. 

They ccunpute that, when things are well 
managed, the rum and molaifes pay the char^ 
ges m the plantation, and the fugars are 
clear gain. However, by the particulars we 
have ieen, wd by others which We may eafily 
Imagine, the expences of a plantation in the 
Weft-Incfies are very great, and the profits at 
the firft view precarious ; for the chargeable 
articles of the windmill, the boiling, cooling, 
and diftilling houies, and the buying and fub* 
Ming a iuitable number of flaves and cattle, 
will not fui&r any man to begin a iiigar plan« 
tation df any con&quence, not to mention the 
purchafe of the land, which is very high, un^ 
der a capital of at leaft five thoufand pounds. 
Neither is the life of a planter a life of idle* 
ncfs aodlojauy; at all times he muft keep a 
vratdiful eye upon his overfeers, and even 
overiee him&lf occafionally. But at the boil-^ 
ing ieaibnt if he is properly attentive t^ hit 
affikirs, no way of life can be more laborious; 
and moce danserous to the health ; from tf 
conftant attendance day and night in the ex- 
treme united heats of tne climate ^d fo many 
fierce furaacesi add to this, the lofies by hurri- 
canes, earthquakes, and bad ij^afons ; and then 

H 4 confider, 
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confider, when the fugars are in^the.caik, that 
he. quits the hazard of a planter, to togage in 
.the hazards of a merchant, and (hips his prpi- 
ducQ at his own rifk. The fum o£ all nugfat 
msl^% , one believe, that it could never anfwer 
to engage in this bufinefs ; but, notwithftand*- 
jng ?ill this, there are no parts of the world, 
in which great eftates are ntiade in . fo Ihort a 
time as in the Weft- Indies. The produce of 
a few good feafons will provide again^ the ill 
efFcds of the worft ; as the planter is fure of a 
/peedy and profitable market for his produce, 
which h^s a readier fale than perhaps any 
other, commodity in the ,world. 
, Large plantations are generally under the 
care of a manager or chief overfcer, who has 
commonly a falary of an hundred and fifty 
pounds a year, with overfcers under him in 
proportion to the greatnefs of the plantation, 
one to about thirty negroes, and at the rate of 
about forty pounds. Such plantations too have 
a furgeon at a .fixed falary emploj?ed to take 
care of the negroes which belong to it, But 
the courfe which is the leaft tn)u)>lefome to 
the owner of theeftate is, to let theland^ with 
all the works and the ftock of cattle and flaves, 
to a tenant, who gives fccurity for the payment 
of the rent and the keeping up repairs and 
thp ftock. The eftate.is generally eftimated 
to fuch a tenant at half the neat produce p£ the 
^ •. . . - ^ peft 



beft years. Such tenants, if induftrious and 
frugal men, ^bon^^make ^ood eftdtes for them* 
felves, 

- ♦ The negroes ift tlie plahtatibhs are iubfiiled 
at at very eafy ratei. Thisds generally -by allot- 
iirg to each family of them a fmall portioii of 
land, and allowing them tWQ days in theWeek^ 
Saturday and Sunday, to cultivate it^ fonje are 
^bfift^dinthis rnanrier, but others^ find tl|eir 
ii«gr43es^' themfelves with a, ^ef tdiii portiorf of 
Guinea or Indian corn, arid to fbnie ia fait her- 
ring, br a fmall quantity of bacon or iak pork 
a^y, ; All the^rift^ <if the charge conififts iii 
a cap; a ihirt> a pair of breeches, lldckings and 
/hoes ; the whole not exceeding forty fhillingt 
a^year. «•■• • ■•' ' • • ^ • [- ' 

y To particularize the comiiiodities propct 
for the « Weft-India market, would be to 
enumerate all the necefTaries, convenicncicsi 
and luxuries of life; for they have nothing 
c^their^own but the- commodities Ihavc al-^ 
roidy mentioned. -Traders there make z very 
large profit upon all they fell; and all kind of 
handicraftfinen, efpecially carpenters, brick-^ 
layers, and brafiers; get very gredt encourage- 
ment. 
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Olffirvatrnm w ih§ fittkmitU ^ the Wift^ 
. Indies. Aivant^a tberf for tempers pn^ 

judicial at borne. Bad tess^s Hot akifafs 

M69nom in ewty Jififtm 

TH E difpofitUK^ to indttftrjr Jm9 %^me^ 
ty c( ^^sa^suQbcnf andU by no ment 
conftantiy of die Suae odoutr* Some wo^^ 
dc^ in a mo^^ratt 'labour thf0«^ the whok 
of tticir live$t attended wikh no riik eitller to 
fheir peHbns or tfadr gaina s iiich ibft of p«H 
pie, who form the beft cittSEefts ifi geoerdi 
are fit to ftay at home. Others^ full as reoMte 
Irom an indokat di^fitkMit ^une of (pike a 
ditfeitnt dbaraden Thefe tfe fiery, reiUeft 
tempers, wiUiog to undertake tro fevoreft 
labcmr, provided it ^lomifes but a £b(xrt ct»H 
finuaoce, who love riik and hazard, wfaoBfe 
Schemes are always vaft, and who put no 
mei^nm between being 2 reat and bd^g mtt 
done. Charaders of dm tort, eipeciaUy^ whed 
they happen in low and middling life^ art 
often dangerous members m a regular and &ti^ 
tied community. But the Weft-Indies open 
a fair and ample field to encourage perfons of 
fuch a difpofition ; and it may be reckoned 
one very great benefit of our pofieilions in that 
part of the world, that, befides the vafi; quan* 

tities 



tided of our fabrics whkh they conHuhei our 
ieamen Hm Aey emf^y, aiid our rev^iieS: 
that they {nppcrt, thoy are * vetd to cari^ 
off fucH ^irit^y whotn tb^ ' keep occii^ 
pied greatlr W the pubtk beftefit^ Otir cbmi* 
jdOfifc are k> eirtutn/btficed^ tiid a^d fiuih A' 
variety, that aH difpofitiona to bttfifiefs^ of'whs^' 
kind ibever, tnay have exercife withbut prd^' 
fiilg apon one anothet. It i& belidea a pei^ 
happineia, that tttifbf tuhate ibttt, whcMii ai)K 
avoidable acddenta, the fmWtts 6/0ie WOtid» 
or the cruelty of creditor^^ W6ttld have teiidef *> ' 
tti miferabk to them&Wed, aft^ ttfdeif^ to^ th«^ 
puMie^ 'may find a £>rt of afylum^ whem air 
iai^ they often futceed fo weO, as io h^vtf rtti^ 
^ tobIe& thoTe accide&ts, which drOYt them 
from their country poor^ deierted, and deipifed/ 
a6 return them to it in opulence and cre- 
Aiii Of ftich a change every one can producer 
mosf inftances of lus own knowledge; aa 
whoever looks about him cannot fiul to fee a? 
great number of persons, who, having taketf 
wrong fteps m the beginning of their lif^St 
have eftabli(hed iuch a charaaer of WeakAefl^ 
and knprudence, as prevents them ever afttf 
from being trufied or employed, wheitevef, 
they are at alt kn6Wni although their characy 
ters fhoilld be altogether changed, and the' 
paffions quite fubfided which gave occafi6iy 
to their errors. Such perfons becotofe, ^^ft; 
indigenfy then defperate, and at laft abandon^- 

ed{ 
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ed ;. but when they have an opportuftity of 
going where this prejudice doe^ not operate 
s^ainft them, they fet' up as new men. With 
the advantage of an experience acquired by» 
their miftakes,; they .are free from the ill repu- 
tation which attended them % and |they prove 
of vaft fervice to their country, to which they 
could be of no advantage whilft they remain- 
ed in it* There are .p?j*fons top,: ^ niorc 
blameable than either of the former .forts, who, 
leaving erred without proper caution in points 
of morality, are defer veeijy/ regarded^ with. 
4iftruft and abhorrence, vf hough. they may be 
^t bottom /ar from bejng utterly abandoned ; 
and are ftill, excepting- their chara(9;cri the 
ihjfF proper for. niaking very good qien x)f:the 

'. Thefe are^^t^e feveral forts of people, who, 
with very few exceptions, have fetded the 
Weft-Indies, and North- America in a goo4 
Qieafure. And thus have we drawn from the 
raftinefs of hot and viiionary men ; the im- 
prudence of youth; the corruption of bad 
morals ; and even from the wretchednefs an(l 
qiifery of perfons deftitute and undone i the 
great fource of our wealthy pur ftrength, and 
our power. A^d, though this was neither the 
efieft of our wifdom^ nor the confequence of 
our forefight 5 yet, having happened, it may 
tend to give us more wifdom and a better 
forefight i for it will undoubtedly be a ftand^ 
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ing monitor to us, . how much we ought tQ 
cherifh the colonies we have already eftab-9 
lifhed^ by every encouragement in our power, 
and by every reafbiiablc . indulgence ; and it 
will be an additional fpur to make us active in 
the acquiiitioh of new ones ; fince experir> 
ence has taught \is, . that^ as there is no foil or 
climate which will not fhew itfelf. grateful 
to culture^ fo that there is no difpofition^ no 
character in mankind, which may not be 
turned, with dextrous management to the 
public advantage. Thofe rulers, who make 
complaints of the temper of their people 
in almcft any refpe^, ought rather to lament 
their own want of genius, which blinds them 
to the ufe of an inftrument purpofely put into 
their hands by Providence, for effedting perhap$ 
thegreateft things. There are humours in 
the hody« which, contained, may be noxious to 
it, yet which, fent abroad, are the proper ma- 
teriaJs for generating new bodies. Provi-. 
dence, and a great minifter who fhould imi- 
tate Providence, often gain their ends by 
means that feem moft contrary to .them ; for 
earthquakes and hurricanes, and floods, are 
as neceflary to the well-being of things, a& 
calm and fun^fhine ; life: and beauty are drawa 
from death and corruption ; and the moil effi-^ 
cacious medicines are often found united wiUi 
the mofl deadly poifons* This, as it it well 

known, is the order of nature, and. perhaps 

• 
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k might not unwii^y be confidaied as 911 
example for govemment. 

CHAP. DC. 

Oifirvutwu en tdning the cohnm. On an 
* >acpenfive ^abU/hment there. OtjeStions an* 
Jwered* 

THOUGH we have drawn fuch great 
advantages fiom our pofleflions in die 
Weftlndiesy andare^ even in our prefent «0^ay 
of adingy likely to continue to draw ftiU 
more ; and tbougli we have not wholly neg- 
lo£bed the culture of diat ufefisl province ; vet 
fame will tliink there are ibme things yet left 
widone, ibme things in which our neighbours 
have iet us a laucbble example^ and ibme 
others which die inconveniences we have fek 
from the want of them demonftrate to be .ne«- 
eeflary to ourielves. Bat it is not my pur'* 
poie to handle diis fubjedt in^fts liill extent^ 
finceit is the wiidcmi and power of the legif« 
Jature> and not the unaumoriied ij^olations 
of a private man, which can effird any thing 
«iefui in this way. A Weft-lAdkui who is 
ttfttunllv warm in his temper, and not too fer- 
vilely onedient to the rules of die bienieance, 
might find finne faults in our proceedings here^ 
and would perhaps reaibn m a manner hot 
unlike t}ie iblliawing* 

•' One 
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'' One would diiitk^ frooi. fimic ioftaaos*^ 

that, at the diftance we are placed £roin tiiHd 
iG»it of authority » we were too rmiote to enjoy 
ita proteftion, but not to feel itt weight, inm 
numerable are die grievances which have op«> 
pre0ied us from oor infancy, and which contii^ 
bate to bring on us a premature old age Not 
pne of the leaft evils under which our plantar 
tions in the Weft-Indies groan, is the uipport 
9f an expenfive civil eftabliihment, (uited ra^ 
ther to an eftabliOied and independent country 
in the plenitude of wealth and power, J^aii 
to newly fettled colonies, to which nobo(fy 
thinks hunfelf to belong as to his country, and 
which ftruggle with a total want of atidloft aU 
the neceifaries and conveniences Of life. The 
building and maintaining of the public wc^k$ 
and fortifications, is a weight to which we am 
totally unequal, and the laying of which iipoo 
pur ihoulders is diredly contrary to the very 
purpofe for which you cultivate the colonies % 
for, though the produce of theie colonies isM 
general to be confidered as aluxury, yet is it of 
the greateft value to you ; firft, «s it fupplies 
you with things, which, if not from us, yoa 
muft certainly take from foreign nations* 
^ven in this view the colonies are extremely 
ttfeful. But there is another, and a much npiCNre 
advantageous light in which you may yitvH 
them I ypu may confider them as they foppljr 
you with a coxnmodity which you export p^ 

other 
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odier countries^ and which helps to bring the 
balance of trade in ybur favour. 

The whole fccret of managiiig a foreign 
mtf ket is contained ift two' words^ to have ue 
commodity of a good kind, and to fell it cheap; 
and the whole domeftic policy of tradb ton- 
iifts in contriving to anfwer theie two ends^ 
and principally the latter. Now, by what ma- 
gic can we effedt to fell as cheap as the French^ 
at any foreign market, when our planters pay 
four and a half per cent, duty upon all the fu- 
gars, which they (hip off in America, and this 
after having had the fame commodity in efFed 
heavily taxed before by the poll on the negroes 
which work it, and by other impofitions, which 
the planters endure according to the exigen*- 
des of the government? when the French plan- 
ter pays a very infignificant poll-tax at worft, 
and not one pet cent, duty upon all the fugars 
he exports ; when he buys his negroes at ail 
eafier rate than we can do; when he is more 
favoured upon every occafion, and is befides of 
a temper more induftrious and frugal, than is 
found in our people, Beiides this, upon fud- 
deri emergencies, we run very much in debt ; 
theiflandofBarbadoes.at one ftroke expended 
thirty thoufand pounds upon a fortification, to 
fay nothing of what this and what other iflands 
hkve done in the fame way and upon fimilar 
occafions ? We are in reality only your factors ; 
you in 'England ought to confider youdelves 
^ as 
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as^ the merc&ants, who^ flwuld be ai tfte ^ofe 
expenccy and ihouM- willingly aMde by whafr- 
foever lofs a.ccrue&| &m^ the pi^ii^s im all 
your own, and lince in the eiid, by thptcdurfe 
of trade, the lofs toio, let you take what fhift*- 
Mg< itsdaiisures yo^ plto& to avoid it> and to 
chdat youffelves w^ appearances, it ic rea- 
fonabb that you ihouM ky what duty you 
pl^fe upon what is confumed amoiigft your- 
iekes, becaufe you govern that market as yoa 
jjlbafe ; but what you charge, or fuiEsr to be 
charged, on the iflands, is only the price of 
your- own goods inh^iinced fo much at the fo- 
reign market 5 there you have n<> exclufive 
privilege^ and there you are fure to fuffer. If 
that duty which is laid in England upon the 
jMToduceof our iflands, or evenhalf of it, wrre 
expended, as in reafoft it ought, for the fup* 
poet of our eftabHftunent, we might well be 
fbeed from die heavy burdens which wc 
bear, and conibipeatly might bie fomfewhat 
upon a par w^ith our neighbours. In oui^ pre- 
fcot condition, vre not only pay very ample fa- 
lariear to our goi^ernors, but they are befides 
fuffered to make thfe mo^ they can, by ma-^ 
nagement, of our weaknefs> to cheat us into 
voluntary gratuities^ which we have given of* 
t&A without a due conjGpderation of our circum-* 
ftaaaces. This caftom prompts out governors 
to ufe a thoufand arts, equally unbecoming 
their chata(^ef and prejudicial to the provinces 
V0L. II. ^ I thef 
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they govecn. It is this which induces than 
to foment thofe diviiioQS which tear us to 
pieces ; and which prevent us from attending 
ferioufly and entirely to what will beft. advance 
the proiperity of our iettlements. 

It were a tedious and difagreeable taik, to 
run through all the mifchiefs, of which that 
one error of fending, a governor to make the 
mod he can of us is the fruitful fource. The 
governor, I allow, ought to have every where 
a certain, reaibnable, - and even a gented fala- 
ry; but then, when he has this, he ought 
jiot to be in a condition to hope for any thing 
further, and ought to confider nothing but 
how he may beft perform the duty of his 
office. 

But I hear it objedted, that we are already 
extremely chargeable to England, who fends 
her troops to proteA us, and her fleets to 
cover our trade, at a very great ezpence, for 
which we ought to be contented^ and even 
thankful ; and that it is unreafbnable to ex* 
pe£t fhe fhould bear every part of our burden, 
loaded as (he is with die wdght of a vaft 
national debt, and a moft cxpenfive eftablifh- 
ment of her own* But to mis my aniwer is 
fhort, plain, and pradical. The French do 
all this. They fend armies and fleets toproted 
their colonies as well as you ; but they fup- 
port the eftabliihment in dieir own plantations 
notwithftanding i and they are iu from fup«- 

3 pofing 
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poling this an infupportable burden* They 
know that a little judicious expence is often 
the beft oeconomy. in the world, and that in 
this cafe, it is only fparing their own fubjefts 
in the Weft-Indies, and levying the money 
laid out for their ufe upon the foreign confu- 
mer. What they do, I fee no impoflibility of 
our doing. They learned many of their max- 
ims of trade, as well as many of the fabrics 
which fupply it, from us ; I wifti we would 
learn from them in our turn. We have, in- 
deed, fome years ago eafed the trade, by per- 
mitting fhips from the iflands to carry our 
produce out dire<My to foreign markets ; but 
fHll it is fo clogged, that we do not feel all 
the benefit which we might expe<St from a 
more general and better regulated liberty. 

Not to carry our enquiries further, fee what 
you have gained by prohibiting us to land our 
fugars <iirediy in Ireland, before they are firft 
entered in an Englifli port. What was the 
confequence ? why your fugars grew dear by 
this loading and unloading, and paffing back- 
ward and forward. The Portuguefe offered 
fugars of at leaft equal goodnefs, and at a 
ihuch more moderate price. The merchants 
in Ireland would not refufe fo good an offer 
out of a compliment to you, who in this iri- 
ftance paid them no compliment at all 5 and 
you cannot, for very good reafons, difpute with 
the Portuguefe about it. If this has happen- 

I a . . cd 
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ed at homey the confequence muft be infv- 
nkely worie abroad. But it is faid that our 
f^ihires abroad are only owing to this; that 
we have not' ground enough conveniently 
fitualed to produce more fugars than iatisfies 
the home demand. But this is far enough 
fronv the cafe. There is in feveral of the 
iflands^ but there is in Jamaica in particular, 
a great quantity of good land^ and well enough 
fitu&ted too> if nieans were taken to bring it 
into culture^ and a choice of markets to ani^ 
mate the planter in the cultivation ; who cer- 
tainsly deferves every fort of encouragement, as 
he afks for nothing but to be put into fuch a 
condkion, as may enable him to be of more 
fervice to his mother-country. 



CHAP. 



State of the negroes in the Weji- Indies. Danger 
from them. Methods propofed for remedying 
thefe abufes. "The necejtty of increqfing the 
whites, life of this regulation in trade. 

IN the foregoing manner the Weft-India» 
would ftate fome part of what he con- 
ceives to be his grievances > and thofe I be- 
Jieve he would be earneft enough to have 
reniedied. But there are other regulations, 
which a perlbn not concerned in their affairs 
jaiight think very proper too> but which the 

Weft- 
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Weft-Indian wtnild enter in wrdi a mucti 
l^t^eater degree of phkgm. 

There ai»e now allowed to be in our Weft- 
Indi^s^ at Icafl:, two hundred and thirty thou- 
£md negroe Haves ; and it is allowed too t^iat, 
upon the higheft calculation^ the whites there, 
inall, do not amount to ninety thouiand fouls. 
This diiproportion (hews fo clearly at the 
firft glance how mudi the colonies are endan- 
gered, bc«di from within and without 5 how 
much cxpofcdto the afl&ults of a foj^ign ene- 
my, and to the infuiredlion of their own 
Hay^s (which latter circumftance in all om* 
iflands keeps the people in perpetual appre- 
hoafions,) that it may be a juii caufe c^ fur- 
prize, that no meafures whatfoever are taken 
to corred: this dangerous irregularity. 

This difproportion between the freemen 
and Jiegroes grows more vifible every day. 
That entciprifii^ fpirit, which the novelty of 
the objeft and various concurrent caufes had 
produced in the laft century, has decayed very 
much. We Jiave as many men indigent and 
unemployed at home as we had then; but they 
have not the fame fpirit and adlivity they had 
at that time. The difpofition of the people 
in the Weft-Indies concurs with that of our 
people at home, to increafe and perpetuate 
the evil of which I complain ; for diey chufe 
to do every thing by negroes, which can poffi- 
bly be done by them ; and though they havi 

I 3 ' laws 
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laws and ordinances to oblige them to keep a 
certain number of white fei;vants in fome pro- 
portibn to their blacks^ in moil places tnefe 
-laws are but a dead letter. They find it more 
cafy to pay the penalty, .when feldom it is ex- 
aded, man to comply with the law. Their 
avarice in thefe particulars make them blind to 
the hazards to which they expofe the fum 
total of their affairs. This difpofition in the 
planters is now almoft grown inveterate, and 
to fiich a degree, that me remedy will proba- 
bly never be adminiftered by themfelves ; and 
if this difpofition continues, in a little time 
(which is indeed nearly the cafe already) all 
the Engliflb in our colonies there will confifl: of 
little more than a few planters and merchants; 
and the reft will be a defpicable, though a 
dangerous, becaufe a numerous and difaffe^ed, 
.herd of African flaves. 

Indubitably the fecurity, as well as the fow 
lid wealth of every nation, confifts principally 
in the number of low and middling men of a 
free condition, and that beautiful gradation 
from the higheft to the loweft, where the, 
^ranfitions all the way are almoft impercepti- 
ble. To produce this ought to be the aim and 
mark of every well-regulated commonwealth, 
and none has ever flourifhed upon other 
principles. But when we confider the colony 
out of that independent < light, and as it is 
related to Great Britain, it is clear that this 

neglect 
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neglcft is of great detriment to the motEer 
country ^ becaufe it is certain, that the con- 
fumptipn of our commodities there would be 
in a great meafure in proportion to the num- 
ber of white men ; and there is nobody at all 
acquainted with the plantations, who will not 
readily allow, that, when I fay one white man 
takes off as much of our manufa^ures as three 
negroes, I eftimate his value to us at a very 
low rate. 

But the neceffity of having there a proper 
number of whites is not only ftrongly en- 
forced, by the confideration of the great gain 
which would from thence accrue to us, biit 
from the vaft favings which fuch an arrange- 
ment would produce. The militia of the 
Weft-Indies is exceedingly well trained, fo 
as to be in difcipline not very much inferior, 
but in courage and fpirit bisyond, moft regu- 
lar troops ; and they really want nothing but 
fufficjent numbers to be able fully to defend 
themfelves, and occafionally to annoy the 
enemy; for both which purpofes they are 
infinitely miore fit, by being habituated to the 
climate, than raw troops, which in this part 
of the world can never meet the enemy in 
the field w^ith much more than half their 
coniplement. A lefs nmnber of troops would 
do there in all times, if this point was well 
ftudied ; and I may venture to fay, that the 
tranfporting and comfortably providing for a 

I 4 proper 
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propf^r number of irfcn effedually to ^cum 
our colonics, and even to make any attempt 
upon them defperate, would not have coft 
die government one third part of the money, 
which for thefe twenty years paft has been 
expended in the tranfporting and maintaining 
of troops . there, who die and wafte away 
without any benefit to themfelves or their 
country ; whereas thefe fettlers, who would 
fo eiFedtually intimidate a foreign enemy, and 
take away all h6pe of liberty from the ne- 
groes, would all the while be enriching their 
mother country, and paying a large intereft for 
the fums fhe expended in their eftablifhment. 
I am confcious that ms^ny objedions will 
be made againft the very propofal, and that 
many more would be ftarted againft any ef- 
feftual fcheme for increafing the number of 
white fervants in the Weft-Indies. They arc 
reprefented, as of very little yfe, diforderly, 
idle, drunken, and jfittcr to pervert the negrcnss, 
than to be any affiftance to them in tjjeif buii- 
nefs. This I belieye to be in general truej 
but this is no fort of obje.dtic^i tohfiyiog them; 
though it is an excellent argument for putting 
them, their matters^ and the whol^ polony, 
under ta better regidatiQa. If we laboi^r under 
great inconveniencies from the want of a |)61ice 
at home, this want is infinitely more vifibje 
in the Weft-Indies,, where, forthemoft part, 
they jslU liye without the le9.ft fenfe of religion, 

in 
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in a ftate of 'vicc and debauchery, which i$ 
really -deplorable to copfider them as men and 
chriftians, and of a very bad afped in a poli- 
tical light. If therefore it fliould be thought 
convenient by the v^ifdom of our government^ 
at any time to enter into a fcheme for peopling 
thefe countries fully and properly, it will bi 
equally convenient at the fame time to take 
fuch ftrift meafures as may preferve them froni 
vice and idlenefs ; a thing f^ enough from be^ 
ing impradicable. Whenever fuch regulation^ 
fhall take place, they will in a good rneafur^ 
anfwer another end too, the preferving the 
health and lives of the people ; a point, which 
in all places every wife government will have 
very much at heart ; but which is, above all^ 
neceflary in a colony, where the people are a|t 
ineftimable treafure, and >vhere the climate 
itielf is fufficiently fatal. 

Thefe obfervations principally regard Ja- 
maica, the largeft and beft of our iflands, 
•where there are prodigious tracts of uncultir 
vated land. As the rivers there are not navi- 
gable, and as fugar is a bulky commodity 
which cannot afford to pay for a very long 
land carriage, thecoafts, or only the land very 
near diecoails, can be turned to that commo- 
dity. But, if poor people were fufficiently 
encouraged to fettle in the inland parts, ne- 
ceffity would oblige them to r^ife cottorj, 
cacao^ coffee, ginger, aloes, allfpic^, the dying 
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woods^ and other things, which require no 
vaft labour, arc not fo burthenfome in car- 
riage, and which have all a fufficient demand 
at home to encourage people who do not 
look to great and fudden fortunes. And as 
we bring all thefe, efpecially the cotton, 
which is of great ufe in our manufa6tures, 
from abroad, we might encourage the raifing 
more of it by fome moderate premium. The 
fame neceffity too would oblige them to try 
experiments on cochineal, and various other 
things which we don't now think of, and 
which the climate would not refufe. By 
degrees, and with good management, they 
would improve in the culture of many of 
thefe articles in which they are now defeddve; 
the careful would grow tolerable rich ; and 
confiderable works of many valuable commo- 
dities, as cacao, cochineal, and even indigo, 
may be attempted with'fmall capitals. Ex- 
cepting the labour, I don't know that any 
of thefe require above two or three hundred 
pounds to begin with. So that, whilll the 
great flocks and the lands convenient to 
navigation are employed in fugars, the fmall 
capitals and the inland might be employed 
in the lefs expenfive, though not lefs ufeful, 
articles I have mentioned ; every part would 
flourifh, and agriculture would have its fhare 
with the other improvements *, fo that the 
great number might be fubfifted at lefs ex- 
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pence than the few are now maintained. All 
this, I am confident, could be eiFe6ted for 
twenty thoufand pounds, or lefs properly laid 
out ; and the ifland by this means be rendered 
in a few years three times more beneficial to 
us, than it is at prefent. By the negled: . of 
fome encouragement of this kind, the great 
fltocks, and the running into a flaple which 
required them, have by degrees devoured the 
ifland. It is the nature of vail flocks to create 
a fort of monopoly ; and it is the nature of 
monopoly to aim at great profits from a com- 
paratively little produce ; but difFufe bufinefs, 
and by bringing it within the compafs of fe- 
veral, you will make them fit down each 
with a fmall profit; for all cannot hope a 
fortune, but die joint produce of all will be 
very confiderable. T^Mndigo was once veryJ^^X? 
greatly produced in Jamaica, and it enriched 
the ifland to fb great a degree, that in the 
parifh of Verc, where this drug was cultivated, 
they are faid to have had no lefs than three 
hundred gentlemen's coaches ; a number I 
do not imagine even the whole ifland exceeds 
at this day ; and there is great reafon to be- 
lieve, that there were many more perfons of 
property in Jamaica formerly than are there 
how, though perhaps they had not thofe vafl 
fortunes, which dazzle U3 in fuch a manner 
9t prefcht, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI- 

Mifery of the negroes* Great wafte of them. 
Methods offrevei^ing k. In/iru&im of ne- 
groes in reHgion. 

SINCE I have indulged xny&lf £o long in 
a fpeculatioiiy which appears to me very 
material to the vtrelfare cf thefe colonies, I 
{hall venture to {ay fomething furthw con- 
cerning another part of the inhabitants, though 
it may perhaps meet no warm reception from 
thofe who are the moil nearly concerned. 

The negroes in our colonies endure a fla- 
very more compleat, and attended with far 
worfe circumflances, than what any people in 
" ' their condition fuiFer in any other part of the 
world, or have fuifered in any other period of 
time. Proofs of this are not wanting. The 
prodigious waile which we experience in this 
unhappy part of our fpecies, is a full and me- 
lancholy evidence of this truth. The ifland 
of Barbadoes (the negroes upon which do 
not amount to eigjity tfaoutond) not with- 
jftanding all the means which they ufe to 
ina:ea{e them by propagation^ notwiriiftand- 
ing that the climate is in every refpcd, except 
•tiiat of being more wholefome, exactly refem- 
bling the climate from whence they come j^ 
notwithilanding all this, Barbadoes lies under 

anecef- 
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a neceflity of an annual recruit of five tHou-* 
land flaves to keep up the ftock at the num- 
ber I have mentioned. This prodigious fai- 
lure, which is at leaft in the fame proportion 
in all our iflands, fhews demonftratively that 
fpme uncommon and infupportable hardfliip 
lies upon the negroes which wears them down 
in fuch a furprizing manner i and this, I ima- 
gine, is principally the exceiSve labour which 
they undergo. For previoufly, I fuppofe, 
that none of the inhabitants of the countries 
between the tropics are capable, even in their 
own climates, ofneaffo much labour, without 
great prejudice to them, as our people are in 
ours. But in our plantations^ the blacks work 
feverely for five days, without any relaxation: 
or intermiflion, for the benefit of the mafter, 
and the other two days they are obliged to 
labour for their own fubfiftence during the 
reft of the week ^ and this, I imagine, with 
the other circumftances of great feverity 
which deprefs their fpirits, naturally cuts off 
great numbers, as well as difqualifies thofe 
who remain from fupplying this wafte by na- 
tural propagation . 

The planter will fay, that, if he is to allow 
his negroes more recreation and to indulge 
them in more hours of abfence from their 
work, he can never reimburfe himfclf for the 
charge he has been at in the purchafe erf* the 
Have, nor make the profits which induced 
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him to go to that expence. But this, though 
it appears plaufible enough at firft, becaufe 
the ilaves are very dear, and becaufe they do 
not yield above ten or twelve pounds a head 
annually clear profit by their labour, is not- 
virithftanding very fallacious. For let it be 
confidered, that, out of their ftock of eighty 
thoufand in Barbadoes, there die every year 
five thoufand negroes more than ai-e born in 
that ifland 5 in eflFedt, tliis people is under a 
neceffity of being entirely renewed every fix- 
teen years ; and what muft we think of the 
management of a people, who far from en- 
creafing greatly, as thofe who have no lofs by 
wars ought to do, muft, in fo fliort a ipace of 
time as fixteen years, without foreign recruits, , 
be entirely confumed to a man ? Let us fup- 
pofe that thefe flaves uand the Barbadians in 
no more than twenty pounds a head but of 
the fhip i whereas, in reality, they coft a great 
deal more ; this makes one hundred thoufand 
pounds every year, and in fixteen years pne " 
million fix hundred thoufand pounds. A fum 
really aftonifhing, and amounting to a fourth 
of the value of every thing they export. 

Now fuppofe, that, by allowing a jnorc 
moderate labour and fome other indulgences, 
a great number of thefe deaths might be pre- 
vented (and maiiy I think it is probable would 
fo be prevented,) ;and that they could keep up 
within a thoufand of their ftock (and why 

they 
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they could not entirely keep it up by fuch 
means, I cannot poflibly guefs) they would fave 
in this way eighty thoufand pounds every year. 
. But from thence we muft deduft the time in 
which thcfe flaves have been unemployed. I 
fuppofe that all reafonable indulgences ' might 
be given of every fort for the difference of 
forty thoufand pounds, which is the labour of 
four thoufand ftaves. This will be far from a 
fmall allowance, efpecially as in this way lefs 
time will be loft by ficknefs, and the furgeon 
will have lefs employment. Then, after all 
deduiftions, by behaving like good men, good 
mafters, and good chriftians, the inhabitants 
of this one ifland. would fave forty thoufand 
pounds, a year; which if, inftead of being 
faved, . it were loft by fuch a proceeding, it 
aught to be confidered as a neceifary lofs, and 
borne accordingly. 

- This matter, though not, I think, before 
fhewn in this fame light, feems in itfelf ex- 
tremely clear ; but if it were yet clearer, there 
are feveral gentlemen of the Weft-Indies who 
could not comprehend it ; though' a waggoner 
in . England will comprehend very clearly, 
that, if he works his horfe but moderately, 
and feeds him well, he will draw more profit 
from him in the end, than if he never gave 
him an hour's refpite in the day from his 
work, and at night turned him upon the com- 
mon for his fubfiftence, I am far from con^ 
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tendinftin favour of an efleimiiaAc indidgenccr 
tcr theie people. I know that they are ffaib^ 
bora and intradable ^ the moft part^ and 
rinifi they mtift he rded wkh the rod of iron, 
I would have them rukd, boft not cvoihed 
with it* I would have a humanity exercifed^ 
^ichr is confident with fteadinei^ : And I 
think it clear from tlie whole courfe of hifta- 
ly, that thofe nationcf which have behaved 
wildly the greateft humaaity to their flaves^ 
were always beft ferved> and raa the leaft 
luazard from their rebellions : And I am the 
more convinced of the neceility of thefe indul-* 
genceSy as* flavea certainly cannot go through 
fo mttch work as freemen. The mind goes 
a great w^ in every thing ; and when a inan 
knows that his labour is for himfelf^ and that 
the rpore he labours> the more he is to ac^ 
quire, this confcioufnefs carries him through^ 
and fupports him beneath fatigues, under 
which he otherwife would have funk. 
, The prejudice this faving would be to the 
African trade, is, I know, an objedlioa which 
to fome would appear very plaufible. But 
furely, one cannot hear without horror of a 
trade which muft depend for its fupport upon 
the annual murder of feveral thoufands of in- 
nocent jnen ; and indeed nothing could excufe 
the flave trade at all, but the neceflity we are 
under of peopling our colonies, and the con- 
fideration that the ilaves we buy were in the 

fame 
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lame condition in Africa, either hereditary or 
taken in war. But, in fa6t, if the wafte of 
"thefe mfen ftiould become lefs, the price would 
fall; then, if a due order were taken, the fame 
demand might be kept, by extending, our 
colonies, which is now produced by the ha* 
vock made of the people. This is the cafe on 
the continent, where, though the flaves in- 
creafe, there is an annual call for feven thou* 
fand at leaft. ' 

The principal time I Would have referved 
for the indulgence I propofe to be granted to 
the flaves, is Sunday, or the Lord's day; a 
day which is profaned in a manner altogether 
fcandalous in our colonies. On this day, I 
would have them regularly attend at church ; 
I would have them, particularly the children, 
carefully (full as carefully as any others) in- 
ftru&ed in the principles of religion and virtue, 
and efpecially in the humility, fubmiffion, and 
honefty, which become their condition. The 
reft of the day might be devoted to innocent 
recreation ; to thefe days of relaxation, and 
with the fame exercifes, fliould be.added fome 
days in the grand feftivals of Chriftmas, Eafter, 
and Whitfuntide, and, perhaps, four or five 
days in the year befides. Such methods would 
by degrees habituate their mafters, not to 
think them a fort of beafts, and without fouls, 
as fome of them do at prefent, who treat them 
accordingly ; and the flaves would of courfe 
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grow more honeft^ tradable, kad ld& of eye- 
fervants ; unlefs the fatidtions of religion^ the 
precepts of morality, and all the habits of an 
early inftifution, be of no advantage to man-- 
kind. Indeed I have before me an * author^ 
if hfe rtiay be ib called, who treats the notion 
of bringing the negroes to chriftianity with 
contempt, and talks of it, at the beft, as a 
thing of indifference. But, befides that he 
appears to me a writer of very little judg- 
ment, I cannot conceive with vi^hat face any 
body, who pretends to inform the public, 
can fet up as an advocate for irreligion, bar* 
barifm, and grofs ignorance. . 

CHAP. XII. 

FropCffalfor ufort of enjranchifement ofmulat^ 
tves and negroes. Dangerfrom the multitude 
of boufe'-negroes. 

IT is faid, that the law of England is favour- 
able to liberty ; and fo far this obfervation 
is juft, that, when we had men in a fervile 
condition amongft us, the law took advantage 
even of negledls of the mailers to enfranchife 
the villain; apd feemed for that purpofceven 
to fubtilize a little ; becaufe our anceftors 
judged, that freemen were the reaj[ fupport of 
the kingdom. What if in our -colomes wc 

♦ OMmixon. 
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$Kmld go io hxy as to find out fome ,i]i@diun| 
between liberty and abfolute flayery, in whicjli 
we might place all mulattoeg, after a certain 
limited fen^itude> to the owner of the inQther % 
and inch blacks^ who being born in th^ 
iflands, thdr mafters for jtheir good fcrvic^ 
fliould think proper in iomsi degree to pufrgijrf 
chiie ? Thefe might hay^ land aUotted them, 
or, where that could not be fpared* ibnxe fort 
of fixed employment, from either Of which 
they fhould he obliged to pay a<:aertaia rp-odeT 
rate rent to the public, Wha^tever they 
ihould acquire above this, to be the reward of 
their induftry . The npccifity of paying the 
xciA would fcepp them from idlcnefs; and 
when men are once fet to work trough 
neceffity, they will not ftop there i but they 
will gradually ftrive for convenieftci^s, and 
fome even for fiiperfluitieSi All this will add 
to the demand for our goods^ and the colony 
will be ftrengthencd by the addition of fp 
many men, who will have an intereft of their 
pwn to fight for. 

There is, amongft others, a very bad cuftpnj 
in our colonies of multiplying their houfliold 
flaves far beyond reafon and neceflity. It is 
not uncommon for families of no very great 
fortunes, to have twenty-five or thirty ip thp 
capacity of menial fervants only* Thefe are 
fo many hands taken from planting, to be of 
no manner pf ufc to the public i but they arp 
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infinitely the moft dangerous of the (lives j 
for being at all times about our people, they 
come to abate of that great reverence, which 
the field-negroes have for the whites, without 
lofing any thing of the refentment of their 
condition, which is common to both. And 
befides, in any infurr^dtion, they have it more 
in their power to ftrike a fudden and fatal 
blow. Sure a fumptuary law might be 
contrived to reftrain the number of the me- 
nial flaves, as there might and ought to be 
one ftridly enjoining all who keep five fcr- 
vants, to have one white man and one white 
woman amongft them, without any power of 
being indulged in a contrary pra<9ice ; as it 
ought to be a rule never to be broken dirough^ 
to have not only the overfcers, but even all 
the drivers, white men. 

The alarms we are under at the news of 
any petty armament in the Weil-Indies, is a 
demonflrative proof of the weaknefs of our 
condition there ; which is, however, fo faf 
from roufing us to feck any. proper remedy, 
that there are not wanting of the people of 
that country, many who would ufc a thoufand 
pretences to prevent our taking the only 
poffible means of fecuring their own pof- 
feffions from danger i as the majority of men 
will always be found ready to prefer Ibme 
^ prefent gain to their future and more per- 
manent interefls. But the apparent and 

dangerous 
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dangerous progrefs of the French ought, me- 
thinks, to roufe us from our long inaiftion, 
and to animate us to enterprize fome regu-^ 
lations, in a ftrain of policy far fuperior to 
any thing I have ventured to hint, for the 
intcreft of the commerce, and the honour of 
the councils, of the Britifh nation. 
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CHAP. I. 

A general view of the EngUJh dominions in 

North America. 

IT is jfbmewhat difficult to afcertain the 
bounds of the Englifh property in North 
America, to the Northern and Weftern fides ; 
for to the Northward, it ihould feem that we 
might extend our claims quite to the pole 
itfelf, nor does any nation feem inclined to 
diipute the property of this Northernmoft 
country with us. France has, by the treaty 
of Utrecht, ceded to us Hudfon's bay, the 
ftreights of Hudfon, and all the country bor- . 
dering upon that bay and thofe ftreights. If 
we ihould chufe to take our ftand upon the 
Northern extremity of New Biitain, or Terra 

de 
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lAt Labrador, and look towards the South, w^ 
have a territory extending in, that aipcdt ifrom 
the 60th to the 31ft degree of North latitude, 
and confcqucntly more than fevcnteen hun- 
dred miles long in a diredt line. This covntry 
is, all the way, waflied by the Atlantic ocean 
on the Eaft; to the South it has the finall 
remains of the Spanifh Florida ; but to the 
Weftward, our bounds are difputed hy our 
«aemi«s, and do not feem well agreed upon 
«nongft ourfelves. They who govern thcm- 
felves by the charters to our colonies run 
their jurijGlid:ion quite acrofs the continent to 
the South-Sea ; others contrad: our rights to 
the higher banks of the Mi^fippi, and take 
four of the great lakes into our dominions ; 
but upon what grounds th^ have £xed upon 
that river as a barrier, other than that rivers 
or tnountains feem to be a fpecies of natural 
boundaries, I cannot determine. Others 
H(upon the fame grounds, I fuppofe) have 
contrafted us witnin limits yet narrower; 
they make the Apalachian mountains, the lake 
Ontario, and the river St. Laurence^ the moft 
Wefterly frontier of our rights in America. 
The French, agreeing in fome refpedks with 
♦hefe latter (or the latter rather agreeing with 
the French, whofe maps th^ have for a long 
time fervilely and fhamefully copied,) have 
made the mountains hem us in from their 
Southern commencement to about the 44th 
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degree of North latitude, or thereabouts, where 
this long chain terminates ; then they draw 
a line flanting to the North-Eaft, by which 
they cut off a great part of the provinces of 
New York, New England, and Nova Scotia^ 
and leave our bounds at fuch a diftance from 
the river St. Laurence, as they judge con- 
venient. 

This diftribution, and the military difpo- 
litions which the French have made to fup- 
port it, form the principal caufe of the quar- 
rel which now fubfifts between the two king- 
doms ; and it is the iffue of this quarrel, which 
muft inftrudl future geographers in adjufting 
the boundaries of the two nations. For the 
prefent, I fliall only mention what v/c have 
fettled, without offering any opinion of my 
own concerning our bounds. Our rights in 
Nova Scotia have been already afcertained 
and eftablifbed in a clear and cogent manner; 
but, with regard to our claims in the Ohio 
and Miffifippi, the .rafhnefs of fome writers, 
in a manner which is a public concern, feems 
to me very blameable : Some of them timidly 
or ignorantly drawing our territories into a 
very inconvenient narrownefs ; whilft others 
have madly claimed all North America from 
fca to fea : fome would give us very narrow 
bounds ; whilft others will hemr of no bounds 
at all. 

Pofterity 
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Pofterity will perhaps think it unaccount- 
able, that, in a matter of fuch importance, we 
could have been fo thoughtlefs as to leave on 
our back fuch a nation as France, without 
determining, in any manner, even fufficiently 
clear to fettle our own demands, what part of 
the country was our ^ own right, or what we 
determined to leave to the difcretion of our 
neighbours ; or that, wholly intent upon fet- 
tling the fea coaft, we have never caft an eye 
into the country, to difcover the neceffity of 
making a barrier againft them, with a proper 
force ; which formerly did not need to have 
been a very great one, nor to be maintained 
at any great expence. That cheap and timely 
caution would have faved us thoufands of 
lives and millions of money ; but the hour is 
now pafled, . 

In the enfuing difcourfe, I think it better 
neither to confider our fettlements direftly in 
the order of the time of their eftablifhment, 
nor of their advantage to the mother country, 
but as they lie near one another. North 
and South, from New England to Carolina.; 
refcrving for the end the new fettlements on 
the Northern and Southern extremities, thoie 
of Nova Scotia and Georgia, and the unfettled 
countries about Hudibn's bay. 
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C H A P. II. 

Firfi attempts to fettle North America. The 
rife andprogrefs of the Puritans. They are 
perfecuted by Laud. Several fly into New 
England. 

WE derive our rights in America from 
the difcovcry of Sebaftian Cabot, who 
firft made the Northern continent in i497* 
The fad: is fufficiently certain to eftablifh a 
right to our fettlements in North America : 
but the particulars are not known diilinftly 
enough to encourage me to enter into a detaU 
of his voyage. The country was in general 
called Newfoundland, a name which is now 
appropriated folely to an ifland upon its coaft. 
-It was a long time before we made any at- 
tempt to fettle this country ; though in this 
point we were no more backward than our 
neighbours, who probably did not abftain fo 
long out of relped to our prior difcoVery* 
Sir Walter Raleigh fliewed the way, by plant- 
ing a colony in the Southern part, which .he 
called Virginia, However, the fpirit of colo- 
nization was not yet fully raifed. Men lived 
at eafe in their own country, and tHe new 
fettlcment of Virginia, though dreffed up in 
all the fhowy colours which eloquence could 
hcflow upon it, gave adventurers but little 
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encouragement. The affairs of North Ame^ 
fica were in the hands of an cxclufive com-^ 
pariy ; and they profpered accordingly. 

Things remained in this condition until 
the latter end of the reign of James the firft. 
From die commencement of the reformation 
in England, two parties of proteftants fubfift- 
ed amongft us ; the firft had chofcn gradually 
and almoft imperceptibly to recede from the 
ehurch of Rome ; foftening the lines rather 
than erafing the figure, they made but very 
Kttle alteration in the appearances of things. 
And the people, feeing the exterior fo little 
altered, hardly perceived the great changes 
they had made in the doftrincs of their reli- 
ion. The other party, of a warmer temper^ 
id tSiott Ettal and lefs poKcy. Several of 
them had fled from the perfecUtion in queen 
Mary'fe days 5 and Aey returned in thofe of 
^ueen Eli^beth with minds fufiiciently heat- 
^ by fefentment of their fuiFerings> and by 
the perpetual difpUtations which had exercifed 
Afem ill the whiift they were abroad. Abroad 
they learned an iiverfion to the epifcopal or- 
der, and to religious ceremonies of every fort ; 
they were irt^regnated with an high fpirit of 
Iibetfy> and had a ttrong tendency to the re-» 
j^Ublie&n form of govemnlent. Queen Eliza- 
beth had enough of the blood of Harry the 
(fc{ghth> to make her impatient of an oppofi- 
(ion to her wiJl> e^cially in matters of reli- 
gion. 
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gion» in which ihe had an high opinion of her 
own knowledge. She advifed with the partj 
but very little in the alterations which fhc 
thought proper to make i and, difliking the 
notions which they fcemed to entertain in po- 
litics, £he kept them down during the whole 
courfe of her reign with an uniform and in- 
flexible fcvcrity. 

However, the party was far enough from 
being deftroyed. The merit of their fufFer- 
ings, the affedted plainnefs of their drefs, the 
gravity of their deportment, the ufc of fcrip- 
ture phrafes upon the moft ordinary occafions, 
and even their names, which had ibmething 
ilriking and venerable, as being borrowed 
from the old teftament, or having a fort of 
affedted relation to religious matters, gained 
them a general efteem amongft fober people 
of ordinary under Handings. This party was 
very numerous; and their zeal made them 
yet more confiderable than their numbers. 
They were commonly called Puritans. 

When king James came to the throne, he 
had a very fair opportunity of pacifying mat- 
ters ; or at worft he might have left them in 
the condition he found them ; but it happened 
quite otherwife. The unkingly difputation at 
Hampton-court did more to encourage the 
puritans to perfevere in their opinions, by the . 
notice which was taken of them, than all 
king James's logic^ as a fcholar, backed with 

all 
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nil his power as a king, could do to fupprefs 
that party. They were perfecuted, but not 
deftroyed; they >yere exafperated, and yet 
left powerful; and a feverity was exercife4 
towards them, which at once expofed the 
weaknefs and the ill intentions of the govern- 
ment. 

In this ftate things continued until the ac- 
cefSon of Charles, when they were far from 
mending. This prince, endowed with many 
great virtues, had very few amiable qualities. 
As grave as the puritans themfelves, he could 
never engage the licentious part of the world 
in his favour; and that gravity being turned 
againft the puritans, made him but the more 
odious to them. He gave himfelf up entirely 
to the church and churchmen ; and he finifh- 
ed his ill condudt in this refpeft, by conferring 
the firft ecclefiaftical dignity of the kingdom, 
and a great fway iii temporal affairs, upon 
dodlor Laud. Hardly fit to dired: a college, 
he was called to govern a kingdom. He was 
one of thofe indifcreet men of good intentions^ 
who are the people in the world that make 
the worft figure in politics. This m^n thought 
he did good fervice to religion by a fcrupulous 
enquiry into the manner in which the minif- 
ters every where conformed to the regulations 
of the former reigns. He deprived great 
jiumbers for nonconformity. Not fatisfied 
with this, in which perhaps he wasjuftifiable 

enough 
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enou^ if he had m^aged prudently, he 
made new regulations, and in^rodaced on a 
people already abhorrent of the moft neceflar}^ 
llferemonies of a new kind, of \ moft u(ele& 
nature, and fuch as were even ridiculous, if 
the ferious confequences which attended them 
may not intitle them to be confidered as mat-» 
t^s of importance. 

Several great men, difgufted at the proceed^ 
ings of the court, and entertaining very rea-- 
ibnable apprehenfions for the public liberty^ 
to make themfelves popular attached them- 
ielves to the popular notions of religion, and 
affected to maintain them with great zeal. 
Others became puritans through principle. 
And now their affairs put on a refpeftable ap- 
pearance ; in proportion as they became df 
confequence, their fufFerings feemed to be 
more and more grievous j the feverities of 
Laud raifed not terror as formerly, but a fort 
of indignant hatred ; and they became every 
day further and further from liftening to the 
leaft terms of agreement with furplices, or- 
gans, common -prayer, or table at the Eaft- 
end of the church. As they who are ferious 
about trifles are ferious indeed, their lives be* 
gan to grow miferable to feveral on account 
of thefe ceremonies; and, rather than be obliged 
to fubmit to them, there was no part of the 
world to which they would not ha,vc fled with 
chearfulnefs. 

Early 
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Early in die reign of king James a number 
of perfons of this perfuaiion had fought re^ 
fii^e in Holland ; in which, though a coun- 
try of the grcateft religious freedom in the 
world, they did not iind themfelves better fa*- 
Cisfied than they had been in Eng^d. There 
they>Nwere tolerated indeed, but watched; 
their zeal began to have dangerous languors 
for want of oppofitioh ; and, being without 
power or confequence, they grew tired of the 
indolen t fecurity of their fandtuary ; they chofe 
to remove to a place where they fliould fee no 
fuperior ; and therefore they fent an agent to 
England, who agreed with the council of 
Plymouth for a trafl: of land in America, with- 
in their jurifdiftion, to fettle in after they 
had obtained from the king a privilege to do 
fo. The Plymouth council was a company, 
who, by their charter, had not only all the 
coaft of North America from Nova Scotia to 
the Southern parts of Carolina (the whole 
country being then diftinguifhcd by the names 
of South and North Virginia) as a fcene for 
their exclufive trade ; but they had the entire 
property of the foil befides* 

This colony eftablifhed itfelf at a place 
which they called New Plymouth • They 
were but few in number 5 they landed in a 
bad feafon, and they were not at all fupport- 
ed but from their private funds. The winter 
was premature, and terribly cold. The country 
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was all covered with wood» and afforded very 
little for the refrefhment of perfons fickly 
with fuch a voyage, or for fuftenance of an 
infant people* Near half of them perifhed by 
the fcurvy, by want> and the fevcrity of the 
climate ; but they who furvived, not ^ difpi- 
rited with their lofles nor with the hardfhips 
they were ftill to endure, fupported by the vi- 
gour which was then the charafter of Englifh- 
* men, and by the fatis;faftion of finding them- 
felves out of the reach of the fpiri^ual arm, 
reduced this favage country to yield them 
a .tolerable livelihood, and by degrees a com- 
fortable fubfiftence. 

This little eftablifhment was made in the 
year i6^i. Several yof their brethren in 
England, labouring under the fame difficulties, 
took the fame methods of efcaping from them. 
The colony of puritans infenfibly increafed ; 
but as yet they had not extended themfelves 
much beyond New-Plymouth. It was in the 
year 1629 that the colony began to flouri/h 
in fuch a manner, that they foon became a 
confiderable people. By the clofe of the en- 
fuing year they had built four towns, Salem, 
Dorchefter, Charles-town, and Bofton, which 
has fince become the capital of New Eng- 
land. That enthufiafm which was reverfing 
every thing at home, and which is fo dange- 
rous in every fettled community, proved of 
admirable fervice here. It became a principle 
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i£ Kfe and vigour, that enabled them to con- 
quer all the difficulties of 'a favage country. 
Their exadt and fober manners proved a fub^ 
ilitute for a proper fubordination and regular 
f6rm of government, wliich they had for Ibme 
time vsranted, and the want of which in fuch 
a country had otherwife been felt very fe- 
vcrely. 

And now, not only they who found them- 
felves uneafy at home upon a religious account, . 
but feveral by reafoft of the then profitable 
trade of furs and ikin.s, and fortheYake of the 
fiihery, were invited to iettle in New Eng- 
land. But this colony received its principal 
afiiflance |from the difcontent of feveral great 
men of the puritan party, who were its pro- 
tedtors, and who entertained a defign of fet- 
tling amongft theni in New England, if they 
ihould fail in the meafures they were purfuing 
for eftablifliing the liberty, and reforming the 
religion of their mother country. They foli- 
cited grants in New England, and were at a 
great expence in fettling them. Amongft thefe 
patentees, we fee the lords Brook, Say arid 
Seal, the Pelhams, the Hampdens, and the 
Pyms ; the names which afterwards appeared 
with fo much eclat upon a greater ftage. It 
was faid that fir Matthew Bpynton, fir Wil- 
liam Conft able, fir Arthur Haflerig, and Oliver 
Cromwell, were actually upon the point of 
cmbaYking for New England ; v^hen arch- 
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bifhop Laud, unwilling that io many obj€(% 
of his hatred fhould be removed oat of the 
reach of his power^ applied for, and obtained, 
an order from the court to put a ftcq> to thefc 
tranfportations ; and thus he kept forcibly 
from venting itfelf, that virulent humour 
which he lived to fee the deftru<ftion of him- 
felf, his order, his religion, his mafter, and 
the conftitution of his country. However, he 
was not able to prevail fo far as to hinder New 
England from receiving vaft reinforcements, 
as well of the clergy who were deprived of 
their livings or not admitted to them for non- 
conformity, as of fuch of the laity 'who ad- 
hered to their opinions. 

CHAP. III. 

Difference in religion, divides the cohny. Maf- 
facbufet. Connecticut. Providence. Spirit 
of perfecution. Perfecution of the Quakers. 
Dt/putes about grace. 

THE part of New England called Mafla- 
chufet's Bay had now fettlements very 
thick all along the fea-fhore. Some flips from 
- tliefe were planted in the province of Main 
and New Hampfhire, being torn from the 
original ftock by the religious violence, which 
Was the chief c harafteriftic of thefirft fettlers 
in New England. The patentees we laft 
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ftientioned principally fettled upon the riVer 
Connedicut, and eftabliflied a feparate and 
independent government there : fome perfonst 
having before that fixed themfelves upon the 
borders of this rivef, who fled from the tyranny 
arifing from the religious differences which 
were moulded into the firft principles of the 
Plymouth and Maflachufet's colonies. 

For a confiderable time, the people of New 
England had hardly any that deferved the 
name of a regular form of government- The 
court took very little care of them. By theii* 
charter they were impowered to eftablifh fuch 
an order, and to make fuch laws, as they pleaf- 
ed, provided they were not contrary to the 
laws of England. A pointnot eafily fettled, 
neither was there any means appointed for* 
fettling it* As they who compofed the new 
colonies were generally perfons of a contract:-- 
ed way of thinking and moft violent enthufi-* 
afts, they imitated the JeWifh polity in almoft 
all refpedts ; and adopted the books of Mofes^ • 
as the law of the land. The firft laws which 
they made Were grounded upon them, and 
were therefore very ill fuited to the cuftoms, 
genius, or circumftances of that country, and 
of thofe times ; for which reafon they have 
fince fallen into difufe. 

As to religion, it was, asi I have faid, the 
Puritan. In England, this could hardly be 
confidered as * a formed fed: at the tkne of 
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their emigration^ fince fevcral who had re- 
ceived epifcopal ordination were reckoned to 
belong to it. But as foon as they found them- 
fclves at liberty in America, they fell into a 
way very litte different from the independent 
mode. Every parish was fovereign with- 
in itfelf. Synods indeed were occafionally 
called ; but they ferved only to prepare and 
digeft matters, which were to receive their 
fanftion from the approbation of the feveral 
churches • The fynods could exercife no 
' branch of ecclefiaftical jurifdidion, either as 
to doctrine or to difcipline. They had no 
power of excommunication. They could only 
refufe to hold communion with thofe whofe 
principles and jyadtices they difliked. The 
magiftrates affifted in thofe iynods, not only 
to hear, but to deliberate and determine. 
From fuch a form as this, great I'eligious free- 
dom might, one would have imagined, be well 
cxpeded. But the truth is, they had no 
idea at all of fuch a freedom. The very 
dodtrine of any fort of toleration was fo 
odious to the greater part, thaf one of the firft 
perfecutions fet up here was againft a fmall 
party which arofe amongft themfelves, who 
w^ere hardy enough to maintain, that the civil 
magiftrate had no lawful poxyer to ufe com- 

Eulfory meafures in ajfFairs of religion. After 
arraffing thefe people by all die vexatious 
ways imaginable, they obliged them to fly out 
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of their jurifdidtion. Thefe emigrants fet- 
tled themfelves to the Southward, near Cape 
Cod, where they formed a new government 
upon thQir own principles, and built a town, 
which they called Providence. This has fince 
made - the fourth aod fmalleft, but not the 
worft inhabited, of the New England govern- 
ments, called Rhode Ifland, from an ifland of 
that name which forms a part of it. As a 
perfecution gave rife to the firft lettlement of 
New England, fo a fubfequent perfecution in 
this colony gave rife to new colonies, and this 
facilitated the fprcading of the people over 
the country. 

If men, merely for the moderation of their 
fentiments, were expofed to fuch fevere treat- 
ment, it was not to be expelled that others 
fliould efcape unpunifhed. The very firft co- 
lony had hardly fet its foot in America, when, 
difcovering that fome amongft them were falfe 
brethren and ventured to make ufe of the 
common-prayer, they found means of making 
the country fo uneaiy to them, that they 
were glad to flyvback to England. 

As foon as they began to think of making 
laws, I fincf no lefs than five about matters of 
religion ; all contrived, and not only con- 
trived but executed in fome reipedls, with fb 
much rigour, that the perfecution which 
drove the Puritans out of England might be 
confidered as great lenity and indulgence in 
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the comparifon. For, in the firft of thefe 
laws, they deprive every one who does not 
comjnunicate with their eftabliihed church, of 
the right to his freedom, or the vote in thfc 
election of any of their magiftrates. In the 
fecohd, they fentence to banifhment any who 
fhould oppofe the fourth commandment, or 
deny the validity of infant baptifm or the 
authority of magiftrates. In the third, they 
condemn Quakers to banifliment, and make it 
capital for thenv-tp return ; and, not ftopping 
at the offenders, they lay heavy fines upon 
all who ihould bring them into the province, 
or even harbour them for an hour. In the 
fourth, they provide banifliment, and death in 
cafe of return, for Jefuits and Popifti pricfts 
of every denomination. In the fifth, they de- 
cree death to any who {hajl worfhip images. 
After they had provided fijch a complete code 
of perfecution, they were not long without op- 
portunities of itamng bloody leaures upon it. 
The Quakers, warmed with that fpirit which 
animate the beginning of moft fe6ts, had 
ipread their dodrines all over the Britifh do^ 
minions in Europe, and began at laft to fpread 
them with equal zeal in America, The 
clergy and the magiftrates in New England 
took the alarm; they feized upon fome of 
thofe people, they fet them in the ftocks and 
in th<: pillory without effedl ; they fcourged^ 
they imprifoned, they bapifhed them ; they 
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treated all thofe, who feemed to commiferate 
their fuiFerings, with great rigour ; but their 
perfecution had no other efFed: than to in- 
flanae their ow?i cruelty and the zeal of the 
fufferers. The conftancy of the Quakers 
under their fufferings begot a pity and efteem 
for their perfons, and an approbation of their 
doftrines .;; their profely tes increaled ; the 
Quakers returned as faft as they were baniih* 
ed j and the fury of the ruling party was raifed 
to fuch a height, that. they proceeded to the 
mofi: fanguinary extrenlities. Upon the law 
they had made, they feized at different times 
Upon five of thofe who had returned from 
baniflunent, condemned, and hanged them. 
It is unknown how far their madnefs had 
extended, if an order from the king and coun-^- 
cil in England about the year 1661 had. not 
interpofed to reftrain them. 

It is a tafk not very agreeable to infift upon 
fuch matters; but, in reality, things of , this na- 
ture form the greateft part of the hiftory of 
New England, for a long time. They perfe- 
cuted the Anabaptifts, who were no incon- 
fiderable body amongft them, with almoft an 
equal feverity. In fhort, this people, who in 
England could not bear being chaftifed with 
rods, had no fooner got free from their fetters 
than they fcourged their fellow refugees with 
fcorpionsj though the abfurdity, as well as 
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the injuftice, of fuch a proceeding in them, 
might ftare them in the face ! 

One may obferve,that men of all perfuafions 
coafinc the word perfecution, * and all the ill 
ideas pf injuftice and violence wWch belong 
to it, folely to thofe feverities which are exer- 
cifed upon themfelves, or upon the patty they 
are inclined to favour. Whatever is inflifted 
upon others, is a juft punifliment upon obfli- 
nate impiety, and not a reftraint upon con* 
fcientious differences. The perfecution we 
have ourfelves fuifered, is a good ground for 
retaliation againft an old enemy \ dnd if one 
of our friends and fellow fufferers fhould 
prove fo wicked as to quit oui> caufe, and 
weaken it by his difiention, he deferves to be 
punifhed yet more than the old enemy him- 
felf. Befides this, the zealous never fail to 
draw political inferences firom reli^dus tenets, 
by wnich thpy intereft the magiftrate in the 
difputei and then to the heat \,of a religious 
fervour is added the fury of a party zeal. All 
intercourfe is cut off between the parties. 
They lofe all knowledge of each other> though 
countrymen and neighbouts \ and are there- 
fore eafily impofed upon with the moft ab- 
furd ftories concerning each other's opinions 
and pradtifes. They judge of the hatred of 
the adverfe fide by their own. Then fear is 
added to their hatred ; and preventive injuries 
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strife from their fear. The remembrance of 
the paft, the dread of the future, the prefent 
ill, will join together to urge them forward to 
the moft violent courfes. ' ' 

' Such is the nianner of proceeding of reli-^ 
gious parties towards each other ; and ih this 
refpeft the New-England people are not worfe 
than the reft of- mankind, nor was their feve- 
rity any juft matter of refle<9ion upon that 
mode of religion which th^ profefs. No 
religion whatfoever, true or falfe^ can excufe 
its own members, or accufe thofe of any other, 
tipon the fcore of perfecutioH* The principles 
Svhich give rife to it are coiiimon to all man- 
kind, and they inftuence them as they are 
men, aqd not ks they' belong to this Or that 
perfiiafion, Ih' all perfuafions thfe bigots are 
perfecutorsr ; thcAien of st cool and reafonable 
piety are faroiirers of toleration ; becaufe the 
former fort bfmcrf; not taking the pains to be 
acquainted With th^ grounds' of their adver- 
faries tenets/* CtfnceiVe them to' be fo abfurd 
and monftrcus, that no man'^of fenfe ckn give 
into themih good earneft. For which reafon 
they are convinced that fbme oblique bad 
motive inducfes them to pretend to the belief 
of fuch do<ari'ries> and to the maintaining of 
them with obftinacy. This is a very general 
principle in all religious differences, and it is 
the corner ftone of all perfecution. 

* - • Befides 
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Beiides the difputes with thofe of anothel' 
denomination^ the Independents were for a 
long tinae harrafied with one in the bowels of 
their own churches. The ftale difpute about 
grace and works produced difIentions> riots^ 
and almoft a civil war in the colony. The 
famous Sir Henry Vane the younger, an en-^ 
thuiiaftic, giddy, turbulent man, of a no very 
good diipofition, came hither with fome of 
the adventurers ; and, rather than remain idle^ 
play'd at fmall games in New-England, where 
the people had chofen him governor. It i$ 
not hard to conceive, how fuch a man, at the 
head of fuch a people and engaged in fuch 
controverfy, could throw every thing into con- 
fu£on. In the very height of this hopeful 
difpute, they had a war upon their hands with 
fo^e of the Indian nations. Their country 
was terribly harraifed, and numbers were 
every day murdered, by the incurfions of the 
enemy. All this time they had an army in 
readinefs for adtion, which they would not 
fuffer to miarch even to defend their own 
lives and poiTeffions, becaufe " many of the 
<* officers and foldiers were under a covenant 
*' of works." 
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CHAP. IV. 

^be Witchcraft delufion. Great cruelties. The 
madnejs ends in the accufation of the magif^ 
trates. RefleSiions. 

WHEN the 'New-England Puritans be- 
gan to breathe a little from thefe dif-^ 
fenfions, and had their hands tied up froni 
perfecuting the Quakers and Anabaptifts, they 
fell not long after into another madnefs of a 
yet more extraordinary and dangerous kind, 
which, like fome epidemical difeafe, ran. 
through the whole country, and which is 
perhaps one of the moft extraordinary delu^ 
iions recorded in hiftory. This tragedy began 
in the year 1692. 

There is a town in New-England, which 
they fan^ically called Salem. One Paris was 
the minifter there. , He had two daughters 
troubled with convulfions ; which being at-^ 
tended with fome of thofe extraordinary ap-. 
pearances not unfrequcnt in fuch diforders, he 
imagined they were bewitched. As foon as 
he concluded upon witchcraft as the caufe of 
the diftemper, the next enquiry was, how to 
find out the perfon who had bewitched them. 
He caft his eyes upon an Indian fervant woman 
of his own, whom he frequently beat, and 
ufed her with fuch feverity, that ihe at laft 
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confcfled herfelf the witch, and was commit- 
ted to gaol, where fheiay for a longtime. 

The imaginations of the people were not 
yet Efficiently heated to make a very formal 
bufinefs of this ; therefore they were content 
to difcharge her from prifon after • a long 
confinement, and to fell her as a flave for her 
fees. 

* However, as this example fet the difcourfe 
about witchcraft afloat, fome people, troubled 
with i, fimilar complaint, began to fancy 
themfelves bewitched too. Perfons in an ill 
Ifeite of health are naturally fond of finding 
out caufcs for their diftempers ; efpecially fuch 
as are extraordinary, and call the eyes of the 
public upon them. There was perhaps fome-' 
thing of malice inthe affair befides. For one 
of the firft objects whom they fixed upon was 
Mr. Burroughs, a gentleman who had former- 
ly been minifter of Saleni 5 but, upon fome of 
the religious difputes which divided the coun- 
try, he differed with his flock and left them. 
This man was tried with two others for 
witchcraft, by a fpecial commiflion of oyer 
and terminer, direfted to fome of the gentle- 
men of the beft fortunes, and reputed to be of 
the befl underftandings in, the country. Be- 
fore thefe judges, a piece of evidence was de- 
livered, the moft weak and childifh, the moft 
repugnant to itfelf, and to common-fenfe, that 
perhaps ever was known upon any ferious oc- 
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cafion. Yet by thofe judges, upon that evi- 
dence, and the verdift founded upon it, this 
minifter, a man of a moft unexceptionable 
jcharad:er, and two others, men irreproachable 
in their lives, were fentenced to die, and ac-. 
cordingly hanged. Then thefe vid:ims of the 
popular madnefs were ilript naked, and their 
bodies throwm into a pit, half covered with 
earth, and left to the difcretion of birds and 
wild beafts.^ Upon the Tame evidence, in a 
little time after, fixteen more fufFered death ; 
the greateft part of them dying in the moft 
exemplary fentiments pf piety, and with the 
ftrongeft profeffions of their innocence. One 
man, refufing to plead, fujffered in the cruel 
manner the law direds on that occafion, by a 
flow preflure to death. 

The imaginations of the people, powerfully 
afFed:ed by thefe fhocking examples, turned 
upon notliing but the moft gloomy and hor-t 
rid ideas. The moft ordinary and innocent 
ad:ions were metamorphofed into magical 
cet-emonies, and the fury of the people aug- 
mented in proportion as this gloom of imagi- 
jiation increafed. The flame fpread with rage 
and rapidity into every part, of the country. 
Neither the tendernefs of youth, nor the 
infirmity of .age, nor the honour of the fex, 
nor the facrednefs of the miniflry, ndr the 
refped:able condition of fortune or charaifler, 
wa^ the leaft prote<5iion. Children of eleven 
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years old were taken up for forceries. The 
women were ftripped in the moft (hame- 
ful manner to (earch them for magical teats. 
The fcorbutic (tains common on the ikins of* 
old perfons, were called the devil's pinches. 
This was indifpu table evidence againft them. 
. As fuch they admitted every idle flying re- 

Eort, and even ftories of ghofts, which they 
onoured with a name, not found in our law 
books. They called them SpeSlral Evidence. 

What thefe extraordinary teftimonies want- 
ed was compleated by the torture, by which 
a number of thefe unhappy victims were 
driven to confefs whatever their tormenters 
thought proper to didlate to them. Some 
women owned they had been lain with by 
the devil, and other things equally ridiculous 
and abominable. 

It is not difficult to. imagine the deplorable 
ftate of this province, when all mens lives de- 
pended upon the caprice and folly of difeafed 
"^and diftrafted minds; when revenge and 
malice had a full opportunity of wreaking 
themfelVes in a moft dreadful and bloody 
manner, by an inftrument that was always 
in readinefs, and to which the public phrenzy 
gave a certain and dangerous effeft. What 
was a yet worfe circumftance, the wretches 
who fufFered the torture, being not more pref- 
fed to own themfelves guilty than to difcover 
their aflbciates and accomplices, unable to 

give 
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five any real account, named people at ran* 
om, who were immediately taken up, and 
treated in the fame cruel manner upon . this 
extorted evidence. An univerfal terror and 
confternation feized upon all. Some prevent- 
ed accufation, and charged themfelves wit3l 
witchcraft, and fo efcaped death. Others 
fled the province ; ismd many more were pre- 
paring to fly. The prifons were crouded; 
people were executed daily 5 yet the rage of 
the accufers was as freih as ever, and the 
number of the witches and the bewitched in- 
creafed every hour. A magiftrate, who had 
committed forty perfons for this crime, fa- 
tigued with fo difagreeable an employment 
and afhamed of the mare he had in it, refufed 
to gjrant anymore warrants. He was himfelf 
immediately accufed of forcery ; and thought 
himfelf happy in leaving his family and for- 
tune and efeaping with life out of the pro- 
vince. A jury, flttuck with the afFefting man- 
ner and the folemn aflurances of innocence 
of a woman brought before them, ventured 
to acquit her, but the judges fent them out 
again; and in an imperious manner forced 
them to find the worn n guilty, and fhc was 
hanged immediately. 

The magifl:rates and minifl:ers,. whofe pru- 
dence ought to have been employed in heal- 
ing this diftemper and afliiaging its fury, 
threw in new combuftible matter. They 

encou- 
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encouraged the accuiers; ; they ailifted at the 
examinations, and they extorted the confef- 
fions of witches. None fignalized their zeal 
more upon this occaiion than Sir William 
Phips, the governor, a New-England man, of 
the loweft birth, and yet meaner education ; 
who, having raifed a fudden fortune by a lucky 
accident, was knighted, and afterwards made 
governor of the province, Dodtor Encreafe 
Mather, and Doiftor Cotton Mather, the 
pillars of the New-England church, were 
equally fanguine. Several of the moft popu- 
lar minifters, after twenty executions had been, 
made, addrefled Sir William Phips with 
thanks for what he had done, and with ex- 
hortations to proceed in fo laudable a work. 

The accufers encouraged in this manner did. 
not know where to flop, nor how to proceeds 
They were at a lofs for objefts. They began 
at laft to accufe the judges themfelves. What 
was worfe, the neareft relations of Mr. En- 
creafe Mather were involved, and witchcraft 
began even to approach the governor's own 
family. It was now high time to give things 
another turn. The accufers were difcou- 
raged by authority. One hundred and fifty, 
who lay in prifon, were difcharged. Two 
hundred more were under acciifation ; they 
were pafled over ; and thofe who. had receiv- 
ed fentence of death wer^ reprieved, and in 
due time pardoned* A few cool mon>ents 
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fhewed them the grofs and ftupid error that 
liad carried them away, and which was' ut- 
terly invifible to them all the while they were 
engaged in this ftrange perfecution. They 
grew heartily alhamed of what they had 
done. But what was infinitely mortifying, the 
Quakers took occafion to attribute all this mif- 
chief to a j udgment on them for their perfe- 
cution. A general faft was appointed ; pray- 
ing God to pardon all the errors of his fervants 
and people in a late tragedy, raifed amongft 
th^m by Satan and his inftruments. 

This was the laft paroxyfm of the puritaiiic 
enthufiafm in New England. This violent fit 
carried off fo much of that humour, that the 
people there are now grown fomew^hat like 
the reft of mankind in their manners,, and 
have much abated of their perfecuting fpirit. 

It is not an incurious fpeculation to confi- 
der thefe remarkable . fallies of the human 
mind, out of its ordinary courfe. Whole na- 
tions are often carried away by what would 
never influence one man of fenfe. The caufe 
is originally weak, and to be fupprefled with- 
out great difficulty; but then its weaknefs 
prevents any fufpicion of the mifchief, until 
it is too late to think of fupprefling it at all. 
In fuch cafes the more weak, improbable, and 
inconfiftent any ftory is, the more powerful 
and general is its eff^eft, being helped on by 
defign in fbme, by folly in others, and kept up 
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by contagion in all. The more extraordinary 
the defign^ the more dreadful the crime, the 
lefs we examine into the proofs. The charge 
and the evidence of fome things is the fame. 
'However, in fome time the minds of people 
cool, and they are aflonifhed how they ever 
came to be fo affected. 

CHAP. V. 

Hhe Jituation^ climate ^ tSc. - of NeW'-England. 
Indian corn defcribed. Cattle of New^Eng- 
land* 

TH E events in the hiftory of New Eng-. 
land, their difputes with their gover- 
nors, the variations in their charters, and their 
wars with the Indians, afford very little ufe- 
ful or agreeable matter. In their wars there 
was very If ttle condudt fhewn ; and though 
they prevailed in the end, in a manner to Ae 
extirpation of that race of people, yet the 
Indians had always great advantages in the 
beginning jt and the meafures of the^ngliih 
to oppofe them, were generally injudicioufly 
taken. Their manner too of treating them 
in the beginning was fo indifc'rete (for it was 
in general no worfe) as to provoke them as 
much as thofe wars, as the French influence 
has done fince that time. 

The 
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The country which we call New England. 
is in length fomething lefs than three hundred 
miles ; at the broadeft part it is about two 
hundred, if we carry it on to thofe tradks 
Y^hich are poffefled by the French ; but if we 
regard the part we have fettled, in general, it 
does not extend 'any where much above fixty 
miles from the fea coaft. 

This country lies between the 41ft apd 
45th degrees of North latitude. Though 
it is fituated almoft. ten degrees nearer the 
ftin than we are in England, yet the winter 
begins earlier, lafts longer, and is incom- 
parably more fevere than it is with us. The 
fummcr again is extremely hot, and more 
fervently fo than in places which lie under 
the fame parallels in Europe. However, both 
the heat and the cold are now far more mo- 
derate, and the conftitution of the air in all 
relpedls far better, than our people found it at 
their firft fettlement. The clearing away of the 
woods, and the opening of the ground every 
where, has, by giving a free pafTage to the air, 
carried off thofe noxious vappurs which were 
fo prejudicial to the health of the firft inhabi- 
tants: The temper of the fky is generally 
both in fummer and in winter very fteady and 
ferene. Two months frequently pafs without 
the appearance of a cloud. Their rains are 
heavy and foon over. 

M 2 The 
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» The foil of New. England. is various, but 
beft as you approach the Southward. It af-- 
fprds excellent meadows in the low grounds, 
and very good pafture almofl every where. 
They commonly allot at the rate of two acres 
to the maintenance ©f a cow. The meadows 
which they reckon the beft, yield about a, 
ton of hay by the acre. Some produce two 
tons, but the hay is rank and four. This 
country is not very favourable to any of the 
European kinds of grain. The wheat is fub- 
je<S to be blafted; the barley is an hungry 
grain, and the oats are lean and chafiy. But 
the Indian corn, which makes the general 
food of the loweft fort of people, floilrifhes 
here. This, as it is a fpecies of grain not fo 
univerfally known in England, and as it is 
that qf all others which yields the greateft in- 
creafe, \ ihall give a fhort defcription of. 

This plant, which the native Americans 
call the Weachin, is known in fome of the 
Southern parts of America by the. name of 
Maize. The ear is about a fpan in length, 
confining of eight rows of the corn, or 
inore, according to the goodnefs of the 
ground, with about thirty grains in each row. 
On the top of the grain hangs a fort of flower, 
not unlike a taffel of filk, of various colours, 
white, blue, greenifh, black, fpeckled, ftriped, 
which gives this corn, as it grows, a very beau- 
tiful appearance. The grain is of all the co- 
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ioiirs which prevail ia the flower, but moft 
frequently yellow and white. The ^alks 
grow fix or eight feet high, and are of a ik:on- 
fiderable^ thicknefs. They are lefs high in 
New England, and other Northern countries^ 
,than in Virgihia and thofe which He more to 
the Southward. They are jointed like a cane, 
and at each of thefe joints fhoot out a number 
of leaves like flags, that make very good fod- 
der for the cattle. The fl:alk is full of a juicei 
of which a fyrup as fweet as fugar has been 
frequently made. 

This grain is generally fowed in little 
fquares, and requires a very attentive cultiva- 
tion. The ground in which it flouriflies moft 
is light and fandy, with a fmall intermixture 
of loam. About a peck of feed is fufRcient 
for an acre, which at a medium produces 
about twenty-five bufliels. The New Eng- 
land people not only make bread of this grain, 
but they malt and brew it into a beer, which 
is not contemptible. However, the greater 
part of their beer is made of molaiTeSj hop- 
ped j with the addition fometimes of the tops 
of the fpruce firinfufed. 

They raife in New England, befides this 
and other fpecies of grain, a large quantity of 
flax, and have made eflay s upon hemp, that 
have been far from unfucceftful. An acre of 
their cow-pen land produces about a ton of 
this commodity -^ but the land is pretty foon 

M 3 cxhauft- 
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exhauftcd. This plant probably requires a 
climate more uniformly warm than New 
England ; for though the greater part of our 
hemp is brought to us from Nortnem ports, 
yet it is in the more Southerly provinces of 
Ruffia, that the beft which comes to our 
market is produced. 

Their horned cattle are very numerous in 
New England,, and fomc of them very large« 
Oxen have been killed there of eighteen hun- 
dred weight. Hogs like wife are numerous, 
and particularly excellent ; and fome fo large 
as to weigh twenty-five fcore. They have 
befides, a breed of fmall horfes, which are ex- 
tremely hardy. They pace naturally, though 
in no very graceful or eafy manner ; but with 
fuch fwiftnefs, and for fo long a continuance, 
as mufl appear almoft incredible to thofe who 
have npt experienced it. They have a great 
number of fheep too, and of a good kind. 
The wool is of a ftaple fufficiently long, but it 
is not near fo fine as that of England. How- 
ever, they manufacture a great deal of it very 
fuccefsfully. I have feen cloths made there, 
which were of as clofe . and firm a contexture, 
though not fo fine, as our beft drabs ; they 
were thick, and, as far as I could judge, fiipe- 
rior for the ordinary wear of country people, 
to any thing we make in England. 

CHAP, 
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People of New-England. Theirnumiers. Hi/- 
tory of the charters of the colonies herCy and 
the forfeiture bffome. 

THERE are in this countjy many gen- 
tlemen of confiderable landed eftates, 
which they let to farmers, or manage by their 
ftewards or overfeers ; but the greater part of 
the people is compofed of a fubftantial yeo- 
manry, who cultivate their own freeholds, 
without a dependence upon any but Provi- 
dence and their own induftry. Thefe free- 
holds generally pafs .to their children in the 
way of gavelkind ; which keeps them from 
being almoft ever able to emerge out of their 
original happy mediocrity. This manner of 
inheriting has here an additional good effeft. 
It makes the people the more ready to go back- 
ward into the uncultivated parts of the coun- 
try, where land is to be had at an eafy rate and 
in larger portions. The people,' Ky their being 
generally freeholders, and by their form of 
government, have a very free, bold, and repub- 
lican Ipirit. In no part of the world are the 
ordinary fort fo independent, or poflefs fo many 
of the conveniencies of life; they are ufed from 
their infancy to the exercife of arms ; and 
they have a militia, which for a militia is by 
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has been long and refolutely difputed in this 
colony ; the grant of a certain falary to their 
governor. Many attempts have been made to 
induce them to this meafure ; but to no tStGt. 
They think a dependence on the people for 
his lalary the moft efFedual method of rc- 
ilraining the governor from any unpopulv 
aSs. To the MafTachufetts government is 
united the antient colony of Plymouth, and 
the territory which is called Main* 

The colony of Connedicut; which lies 
upon a river of the fame name to the South 
of this province, has preferved its ancient 
privileges, which are now as confiderable as 
thofe of Maflachufets Were formerly. At the 
time that the charter of the former was attack- 
ed» that of this government was threatened 
with the fame fate. But they agreed to fub- 
mit to the king's pleafure; therefore, no 
judgment was given againft them ; and being 
found in this condition at the revolution, it 
was judged that they were in full pofleffion 
of their old charter, and have fo continued 
ever fince. 

The third and fmalleft of the provinces 
which compofe New England, is Rhode 
Ifland. This coniifls of a fmall ifland of that 
name, and the old plantation of Providence. 
Thefe united plantations had a charter the fame 
with that of Connedlicut, and they have 
preferved it by the fame method. In this 

province 
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and of making fuch laws as they thought pro- 
per, without fending them home for the ap*- 
probation of the crown. But being accufed 
of having abufed this freedom, in the latter 
end of the reign of Charles the fecond, they 
were deprived of it by a judgment in a quo 
warranto in the King's-bench in England. 
They remained from mat time to the revor 
lution without any charter. Some time after 
the revolution they received a new one, which 
though very favourable, was much inferior to 
the extenfive privileges of the former charter, 
which indeed were too extenfive for a colo- 
ny, and what left little more than a nominal 
-dependence on the mother country, and the 
crown itfelf. But now, as the governor, lieu- 
tenant governor, and the chief places of the 
law and in the revenue, are in the difpofal of 
the crown; fo is the militia; and though, the 
council is chofen by the reprefentatives of the 
people, yet the governor has a negative which 
gives him an influence, fufficient to preferve 
the prerogative entire..4 Appeals for fum* 
above three hundred pounds are admitted to 
the king and council, and all laws pafTed here 
muft be remitted to England ; where, if they 
do not receive a negative from the crown in 
three years, they are to be confidered as valid» 
and are to have the effed: of laws; which they 
are to have likewife until the time that the 
king's refolution is known. But one point 
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variety of beautiful and rich vegetable produc- 
tions ; but New England is the firlt in Ame- 
rica, for cultivation, for the number of people, 
and for the order which refults fronot both. 

Though there are in all the provinces of 
New England large towns which drive a con- 
£derable trade, the only one which can de- 
ferve to be much infifted upon in a defign 
like ours, is Bofton ; the capital of Maflachu- 
fets bay, the firft city of New- England, and 
of all North America. This city is fitualed 
on a peninfula, at the bottom of a fine capa- 
cious and fafe harbour, which is defended from 
the outrages of the fea, by a number of iflands, 
and rocks which appear above water. It is 
entered but by one fafe paffage -, and that is 
narrow, and governed by the cannon of a regu- 
lar arid a very ftrong fortrefs. The harbour is 
more than fufficient for the great number of 
veflels, which carry on the extenfive trade of 
Bofton. At the bottom of the bay is a noble 
pier, near two thoufand feet in length, along 
which on the North fide extends a row of 
warehoufes. The head of this pier joins the 
principal ftreet of the town, which is, like . 
moft of the others, fpacious^ and well built. 
The town lies at the bottom of tiie harbour, 
and forms a very agreeable < view. It has a 
town houfe, where the coiirts meet and the 
exchange is kept, large, and of a very tolerable 
tajfte of architedure. Round the exchange, 
' are 
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are a great number of well furniihed bookiel-,, 
lers ftiops, which find employment for five 
printing , prefles. There are t^n churches 
within this town ; and itv contains at leaft 
twenty thoufand inhabitants. 

That we may be enabled to form £)mc 
judgment of the wealth of this city, we muft 
obferve that from Chriftmas i747> to Chrift- 
mas 1748, five hundred veiTels cleared put 
from this port only, for a foreign, trader and 
four hundred and thirty were entered inwards j 
toiay nothing of coafting and fifliing veflels, 
both of which are extremely numerous, , and 
'faid to be equal in number to the others^ lai- 
deed the trade of New-England is great, a^iit 
fupplies a large quantity of goods from within 
itfeif ; but it is yet greater, a,s the people of 
this country are in a manner the carriers for 
all the colonies of North America and the 
Weft-Indies, and even for fome parts of Eu- 
rope. They may be cojifidered in this refpe^t 
as the Dutch of America. 

,The commodities which the country yields 
are principally mafts and yards, for which 
they contract largely with the royal navy 1 
pitch, tar, and turpentine ; ftaves, lumber, 
qoards; all forts of provifions, beef, pork, but- 
ter and cheefe, in large quantities ; horfes . 
^nd live cattle ; Indian corn and peafe ; cyder, 
apples, hemp and flax. Their peltry trade is 
not very coniiderable. They have a v^ry nobl^ 
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cod fifhcry upon their coaft, which employs a 
vaft number of their people ; they are ena- 
bled by this to export annually above thirty- 
two thoufand quintals of choice cod fifh, to 
Spain, Italy, and the Mediterranean, and 
about nineteen thoufand quintals of the refufe 
fort to the Weft-Indies, as food for the negroes. 
The quantity of fpirits, which they diftil in 
Bofton from the molafles they bring in from 
all parts of the Weft-Indies, is as furprifing 
as the cheap' rate at which they vend it, 
which is under two fhillings a gallon. With 
this they fupply almoft all the confumption 
• of our Colonies in North America, the Indi- 
an trade there, the vaft demands of their own 
and the Newfoundland fifhery, and in grelt 
meafure thofe of the African trade; but 
they are more famous for the quantity and 
cheapnefs, than for the excellency of their 
rum. 

They are almoft the only one of our colo- 
nies which have much of the woollen and 
linen manufadlurcs. Of the former they 
have nearly as much as fufRces for their own 
c:loathing. It is a clofe and ftrong,* but a 
coarfe and ftubborn forrof cloth. A number of 
Prefljyterians from the North of Ireland, dri- 
ven thence, as it is faid, by the feverity of their 
landlords, from an affinity in religious fenti- 
tnents chofe New-England as their, place of 
refuge* Thofe people brought with them 
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their ikill in the linen manufadu^es^ and meet^ 
ingwith very large encouragement, they exer- 
cifed it to the great advantage of this colony. 
At prefent they make large quantities, and of 
a very good kind; their principal fettlemcnt 
is in a town, which in compliment to. them is 
called Londonderry. Hats are made in New- 
England, which, in a clandeftine way, find a 
good vent in all the other colonics. The fet- 
ting up of thefe manufadures has been in a 
great meafure a matter neceflary to them ; for 
as they have not been properly encouraged 
in fome ftaple commodity, by which they 
might communicate with their mother coun- 
try, while they were cut off from all other 
refources, they muft either have abandoned 
the country, or have found means of employ- 
ing their own ikill and induftrjr to draw out 
of it the neceflaries of life. The fame ne- 
ceflity, together with their convenience for 
building and manning fhips, has made them 
Ae carriers for the other colonies. 

The bufinefs of fhip-buildirig is onfe of the 
moft cdhfiderable which Bofton or the other 
fea-port towns in New-England carry on. 
Ships are fometimes built.herc upon commif- 
fipn ; but frequently, the merchants of New 
England have them conftrudtcd upon their 
own account 5 and loading them with the pro- 
duce of the colony, naval ftores, fifli, and fifli- 
oil principally, they fend them out upon a tra- 
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ing voyage to Spain, Portugal, or the Medi- 
terranean ; where, having difpofed of their 
cargo, thtfy make what advantage they can by 
freight, until <lich time as they can fell the vef- 
fel herfelf to advantage, which they feldomfail 
' to do in a reaibnable time. They receive the 
value of the vefTcl, as well. as of the freight of 
the goods, which from time to time they car- 
ried, and of the cargo with which they failed 
originally, in bills of exchange upon London ; 
for as tlie people of New England have no 
commodity to return for the value of above 
a hundred thoufand pounds, which they take 
in various forts of goods from England, but 
fome natal ftores, and thofe in no great quan- 
tities, they are obliged to keep the balance 
fomewhat even by this circuitous commerce, 
which, though not carried on with Great Britain 
nor with Briti/h veiTels, yet centers in its pro- 
fits, where all the money which the colonies 
can make in any manner muft center at laft. 

I know that complaints have been made of 
thi^s trade, principally becaufe the people of 
New-England, not fatisfied with carrying out 
their own produce, become carriers for the 
other colonies, particularly for Virginia and 
Maryland, from whom they take tobacco, 
which in contempt of the a£t of navigation, 
they carry diredtly to the foreign market. 
Where not having the duty and accumulated 
charges to which the Britifli merchant is liable 

to 
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to pay, they in a manner wholly out him of 
the trade. Again, our fugar colonies com- 
plain as loudly, that the vaft«trade which 
New England drives in lumber, live ftock^ 
and provifions, with the French and Dutch 
fugar iJOUnds, particularly with the former, ^ 
enables thefe iflands, together with the inter- 
nal advantages they poflefs, greatly to under- 
fell the Englifh plantations. That, the returns 
which the people of Nevy England make 
from thefe iflands being in fugar, or, the pro- 
diiftions of fugar, fyrups and molafles, the 
rum which is thence diftilled prevents th* 
fale of our Weft-India rum. That this trade 
proves doubly difadvantageous to our fugar 
iflands ; firft, as it enables the French to fell 
their fugars cheaper than they could other- 
wife afford to do ; and then as it finds them 
a market for their molafles, and. other rcfufe 
of fugars, for y/hich otherwife they could 
find no market at all ; becaufe rum interferes 
with brandy, a cohfiderable manufafture of 
Old France. 

Thefe confideratioris were the ground of a 
^ complaint made by the iflands to the legifla- 
ture in England fome years ago. They defired 
that the exportation of. lumber, ^&c. to the 
French colonies, and the importation of fu- 
gars and molaflies from th^jnce, might be en- 
tirely prohibited. This was undoubtedly .a 
very nice point to fettle. On one hand, the 
^ Vol. II. N growth 
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growth of the French Weft-Indies waS ma- 
nifeft jjnd alarming, and it was not to be 
thought that the French would ever wink at 
tliis trade, if it had not been of the greatefl 
advantage to them. On the other hand, the 
I^^orthern. colonies declared^ that, if they were 
deprived of fo great a branch of their trade, 
it mqft neceffitate them to the eftablifhment 
of manufa(Sures. For if they were cut ofF 
l^om their foreign trade, they . never could 
purchafe in England the many things for the 
life or the ornament of life, which they have 
from thence. Befides this, the French, de- 
prived of the provifion and lumber of New 
England, rnultof neceffity take every meafure 
to be fupplied from their own colonies, which 
would anfwer their purpofes belter, if they 
could accompliih it, at the fame tirae that it 
would deprive the New England people of a 
large an ^.profitable branch of their trade. 

Thefe- points, and many more, were fully 
difcufled upon both fides. The legiflature took 
a* middle courfe. They did. not entirely pro^ 
hibit the cai-rying of lumber to the French 
ifland \ but they laid a confiderable duty upon 
whatever rum, fugars, or molafles, they (hould 
import from thence; to enhance by this means 
the price of lumber and other neceflaries to 
the French \ and, by laying them under diffi- 
culties, to fet the EngUfh fugar plantations, in 

fome 
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fbme meafufe, upon an equal footing with 
theirs. 

"this was undoubtedly a very prudent regu- 
lation. For though it was urged, that the ^ 
Miffifippi navigation was- To bad, that there 
Was rip proiped: that the French could ever 
be fupplied with lumber and provifions from 
thence ; and that there were no -fnows in 
Louifiana, the melting of which might facili- 
tate the tranfportation of lumber into that ri- 
ver, yet it was by no means fafe to truft to 
that, fb as utterly to deftroy a trade of our 
own, which employed fo much fhipping and 
fo many failors : becaufe we have a thoufand 
inftances, wherein the driving people to the 
laft ftreights, and putting them under the tui- 
tion of fuch a mailer as abfolute rieceffity, , h^s 
taught them inventions, and excited them to 
an induiiry, which have compafled things as 
much regretted at laft, as they were unfore- 
it^n at iirft. 

. Though no great fnows fall in the Southern 
parts of Louiliana,^ yet to the Northward 
a great deal falls, and not only the Miffifippi, 
but the number of other great rivers which it 
receives, overflow annually, and they can be in 
no want of timber convenient enough to na- 
vigation* And though the paffage to the 
French iflands be for fuch a great way. to the 
windward, as to bring them thefe commodi- 
ties in a more tedious manner, and at a dearer 
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rate, is it not much better that they Ihould 
have them cheap from us than dear from 
themfelves? Nor perhaps would even this 
difKculty, which is indeed much lefs than it 
is reprcfented, bring down the French to the 
par of our fugar colonies, loaded as they arc 
with taxes, groaning under the preflure of 
many grievances, and deformed by an infinite 
multitude of abufes and enormities ; nor can 
they With reafon or juftice ^lope for a cure of 
the evils which they {ufFer, partly from er- 
rors of their own, and partljA from miftakes 
in England, at the expence W the trade of 
their iHler colonies on the contpent of Ame- 
rica, who Arc entirely guiltlefs of their fufFer- 
ings ; nor is it by reftraints on the trade of 
their enemies, but by an efFedual and judi- 
cious encouragement of their own, that they 
can hope to remedy thefe evils, and rival the 
French eftabliftiments. 

The French, in permitting us to fupply 
them, it is true, give us a proof that they 
have advantages from this trade ; but this is 
Do proof at all that we derive none from it; 
for, on tliat fuppofition, no trade could be mu- 
tually beneficial. Nbr is it at all certain, as it 
has been fuggefted, that, if we left their re- 
ftfe of fugars upon their hands, they could 
turn them to no profit. If the council of 
commerce could be made to fee diftinftly that 
this trade could not prejudice the fale of their 

brandy, 
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brandy, and would only make the trade of 
rum change hands> as the cafe probably would 
be ', and if the/ cduld fhew, as they might, 
what a lofs it. might be to them entirely to 
throw away a 9onfiderable part of the produce 
of their lands, anq which was formerly fo 
valuable to them, ihere is no doubt but the 
court would give iufficient encouragement to 
their own plantations to diftil rum, and to 
vend it in fuch a manner as might the leaft 
prejudice the brandies of France ; and then^ 
inftead of fending us mplaflcs, as they could 
diftil the Ipirit far cheaper than our iflands, 
they would fend us the fpirit itfclf ; and we 
may know by experience, efpecially in that 
part of the world, how irifufficient all regula- 
tions are to prevent a contraband, which 
would be fo gainful to particulars. 

After all, are we certain, that the French 
would truft for the fupply of their iflands to 
Louifiana, or to the precarious fupplies from 
Canada ? vv^ould they not redouble their appli- 
cation, now made neceflary, to Cape Breton ? 
.what experiments would they not, make in 
Cayenne for the timber trade ? they would 
certainly try every method, and prebabiy 
would fucceed in fomc of their trials. Re- 
ftraints upon trade are nice things ; and ought 
to be well confidered. Great care ought to 
be taken in all fuch how we facrifice the in- 
terefts of one part of our territories to thofe of 

N J another; 
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another ; and it would be a miftake of the 
moft fatal confequence, if we came to thiok 
that the ihipping, feamen, commodities, or 
wealth, of the Britifh colonies, were not effec- 
tually the fhipping, feamen, and wealth, of" 
Great Britain herfelf. Sentiments of another 
kind have frequently done us mifchief. 

The general plan of our management with 

regard to the trade of our colonies, methinks, 

ought to be, to encourage in every one of them 

fomc feparate and diftin<a articles, fuch as, not 

interfering, might enable them to trade with 

each other, and all to trade to advantage with 

their mother country. And then, where we 

have rivals in any branch of the trade carried 

on by our colonies, to enable them to fend 

their goods to the foreign market direftly^ 

ufing, at the fame time, the wife precaution 

which the French put in pradlice, .to make the 

ihips fo employed take the Englifh ports in 

their way home ; for our great danger is, that 

they fhouid in that cafe make their returns 

in foreign manufad:ures, againft which we 

cannot guard too carefully. This, and that 

they fhouid not go largely into manufaflures 

interfering with ours, ought to be the only 

points at which oor reftri<flions fhouid aim. 

Thefe purpofes ought not to be compafTed 

by abfoiute prohibitions and penalties, which 

would be unpolitical' and unjuft, but by the 

""Vf^-^ of diverfion, by encouraging them to 

fall 
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fall into fuch things as find a demand with our- 
selves at. home. By this meaag Great Britain 
and all its dependencies will have a common 
intereft^ they will mutually play into each 
other's hands, and the trade, fo difperfed, will 
be of infinitely more advantage to us, than if 
all its feveral articles were produced and manur' 
fad:ured within ourfelves. 

I venture/ on. thofe hints concerning re- 
ftraints on trade, becaufe in faft that of New 
England rather wants to' be fupported than to 
be checked by fuch reftraints. Its trade, in 
many of its branches, is clearly on the declme^ 
and this circumftance ought to interefl us 
deeply ; for very valuable is. this colony, if it 
never fent, us any thing, nor took any thing 
from us, as it is thfe grand barrier of all thfc 
reft ; and as it is the, principal magazine which 
fupplies our* Weft-Indies, from whence wg 
draw fuch vaft advantages'. That this valu- 
able colony is far from advancing, will appear 
cieariy from the ftate of one of the principal 
branches of its trade, that of fhip-building, for 
four years. In the year 173'8, they built ^t 
Bofton forty-one top-fail veflels, burden in all 
6324 tons; in 1743, only thirty; in 46, but 
twenty; in 49, they were reduced to fifteen, 
making in the whole but 2450 tons of fliip- 
ping ; in fuch a time an aftonilhing declenfion ! 
How it has been fmce I have not fuflicient 
information ; but, allowing that the dsclijie 
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has ceaicd here, yet this is furtly^K^cicnt to 
fet us upon the niceft enquiry ' into the caufe 
of that decav, and the moU: effedfaial tneafures 
to retrieve the affairs of fo valuable a province; 
particularly if by any ill-judged.rtr ill-intend- 
ed fchemes, or by any mifgovernment, this 
mifchief has happened to them. 

CHAP; VIII. 

New-Torkf New^yerfeyt and Pennfyhania. 
Defcription of their Jit nation y'^c^ Short 
account of their fettlement. 

IT is not certainly known at what time the 
Swedes and Dutch made their firft efta- 
blifhirient in North America 5 but it was cer- 
tainly pofterior to our fettlement in Virginia^ 
and prior to that of New England. The 
Swedes, who were no confidcrable naval pow- 
er, had hardly fixt the rudiments of a colony 
there, ere they deferted it. The inhabitants, 
without prote(5tion or affiftance, were glad to 
enter into a coalition with the Dutch, who had 
fettled there upbn a better plan, atid to fubmit 
to the goverriment of the States. The whole 
traftpoffeffed or claimed by the two nations, 
' whofc two colonies were now grown into one, 
extended from the 38 th % the 4 r ft degree of 
latitude, all along the fca coaft: They called it 
Nova Belgia, or New Netherlands. |t con- 
tinued 
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tinueid in their hands until the reign pf Charles 
the fecond. The Dutch war then breaking 
out, in the year 1664 Sir Robert Car with 
three thoufand men was fent to reduce it, 
which he did with fo little refinance, as not 
to gain him any grgat honour by the conqueft. 
A little after, the Dutch, by way of reprifal, 
fell upon our colony of Surinam in South 
America, and conquered it after much the 
fame oppofition that we met in the New 
Netherlands* By the treaty of peace, which 
was figned at Breda, in 1 667, it was agreed, 
that things {hould remain in the ftate they 
were at that time ; Surinam to the Dutch, the 
New Netherlands to the Englifli. At that . 
time,' this was looked upon by many as a bad 
exchange; but it now appears, that we have 
made an excellent bargain i fpr, to fay nothing 
of the great disadvantage of having our colo- 
nies, as it were, cut in two by the intervention 
of a fpreign territory, this is now one of the 
beft-peopled and richeft parts of our planta- 
tions, extremely^ . ufeful t;o. the others, and 
making very, valuable returns to, the, mother 
country;, whereas ^urinapi^.i^. comparatively 
a place of v?ry ,^nall conieqiieflce, . very un- 
h^lthy, apd. ^y^io art to bi? ^ade other wife. 
;. The New Netherlands, rweji;^ jjot long in 
our poffeflion before they ,Vf e;'e divided into ' 
diftindl provinces, and laid afide their former 
appellation. The North-Eaft part, which 

joined 
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joined New England, was called New York> 
in compliment to the duke of York, who had 
at firft the grant of the whole territory. This 
province runs up to the Northward on both 
fides of the Yiver Hudfon, for about two hun- 
dred miles into the country of the Five Na- 
tions or Iroquois ; but it is riot in any part 
above forty or fifty miles wide. It compre- 
hends within its limits Long Ifland, which lies 
to the South of Connedicut, and is an ifland 
inferior to no part of America in excellent 
ground for the pafturage of horfes, oxen, and 
flieep, or the plentiful produce of every fort 
of grain. 

The part of Nova Belgia, which lay along 
the ocean, between that and the river Dela- 
war, from the Southern part of New York 
quite down to Maryland, was granted to Sir 
George Carteret and others, and called New 
Jerfey from bim, becaufe he' had, as the fami- 
ly ftill has, eftates in the ifland of that name, f 
This province is bounded upon the Weft by 
the river Delawar, which divides it from 
Pennfylvania. It is in length about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles, or thereabouts, and about 
fifty in breadth, 

Pennfylvania, which lies between Nev/ York, 
Ne\v Jerfey, and Maryland, and only commu- 
nicates with the fea by the mouth of the river 
Delawar, is in length about two hundred .and 
fifty mil^s, and in- brea,dth two hundred. 

Tliis. 
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This territory was granted to the famous Mr. • 
William Pcnn, the fon of Sir William Penii 
the admiral, in the year 1680. 

The clima:te ^nd foil in the three provinces 
of New York, ; New Jfe'f fey, and Pehnfyl vania, 
admit of no very remarkable difference. In 
all theffe, and indeed' ih ill oUf North Ameri- 
can colonies, the land near the fek is in gene- 
ral low, flat, and marfhy ; at a confiderable 
diflance from the fea, it fwells into little hills, 
and then into great even ridges of mountains, 
which hold their courfe, for the mofl part, 
North-Eaft, and South-Weft. The foil 
throughout thefe three provinces is in general 
•extremely fruitful 5 abounding not only in its 
native grain the Indian corn, but in all iuch 
as have been naturalized there from Europe. 
Wheat in fuch abundance, and of fo excellent 
a quality, that few parts of the world, for the 
trad: which is cultivated, exceed it in the one 
or the other of thefe particulars j nor in bar- 
ley, oats, rye, buck- wheat, and every fort of 
.grain which we have here. They have a 
great number of horned cattle, horfes, iheep, 
and hogs. All our European poultry abound 
there ; game of all kinds is wonderfully plen- 
ty^ 'deer of feveral fpecies* hares of a kind 
peculiar to America, but inferior in relifh to 
ours ; wild turkies, of a vaft fize and equal 
goodnefs ^ a beautiful fpecies of pheafants, 
pnly found in this country. Every fpecies of 

herbs 
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herbs or roots, which we force in our gardens^ 
grows here with great c^fc ; and every fpecies 
of fruit I but fbme, as thofe of peaches and 
melons, in far greater perfedtion. 

Their forefls abound in excellent timber^ 
the oak, the afh, the beech, the chefhut, the 
cedar, and walnut, the cyprefs> the hickory, 
the faiTafras, and the pine. In all parts o£ 
our plantations, comprehending New York to 
the Northward, quite to the Southern extre- 
mity, the woods are full of wild vines of 
three or four ipecies, all different from thofe 
we have in Eutope. But, whether from fbme 
fault in their nature, or in the climate, or the 
foil where they grow, or, what is much more 
probable, from a fault in the planters, they 
have yet produced no wine that deferves to be J 

mentioned. It may bfe remarked in general 
of the timber of thefe provinces, that it is 
not fo good for Shipping as that of New Eng-^ 
land and Nova Scotia. The further South- 
ward you go, the timber becomes lefs com- 
padt, and rives eafily ; which property, as it 
niakes it more ufeful for ftaves, renders it lefs 
ferviceable for Ihips. 

They raife in all thefe provinces, but much 
the moft largely in Pennfylvania, great quan- 
tities of flax; hemp is a promifing article. 
Nor are they deficient in miserals. In New 
York, a good deal of iron is found. In New 
Jerifey, a very rich copper mine has been 

opened. 
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opened. There is no manner of doubt but in 
time, when the people come to multiply fuf- 
ficiently, and experience and want have made 
them ingenious in opening refburces for trade, 
thefe colonies \^^ill become as remarkable for 
ulcful metals as they now are for grain, Thefe 
three provinces, as are all thofe we have in 
North America, are extremely well watered. 
They have however obferved in New-Eng- 
land, that, as they clear the country, a yz& 
number of little brooks are quite loft, and the 
mills upon them by this lofs rendered ufelefs. 
They even obferve, that this cutting down of 
the woods has afFefted the river Conne<Sicut 
itfelf, the largeft in New-England, and that it 
has grown diftinguifhably fhallower. I do 
not know whether the fame remark has been 
made in Pennfylvania and New York. But 
whatever they have loft in water, which, 
where there is fuch a plenty, is no great lofs, 
has been amply compenfated by the great 
falubrity of the air, which has arifen from 
the cultivation of the country. At prefent 
thofe I defcribe are, for the greater part, as 
healthy as tan be wiftied. 

As the climate and foil of the provinces of 
New- York, New-Jcrfey, and Pennfylvania, are 
with very little variation, the fame, fo there 
is no ^difference in the commodities in which 
they trade; which are wheat, flour, barley, 
oat3, Indian corn, peas, beef, pork, cheej^ 

, butter. 
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butter, cyder, beer, flax, hemp and flax feed, 
lipfeed oil, fur and deer-fldns, flaves, lumber, 
and iron. . Their markets are the fame with 
thofe which the people of New-England ufe i 
and thefe cplonies have a fhare in the logwood 
trade, and that wliich is carried on with th« 
Spaniih and French plantations. 

CHAP. IX. 

City of NeW'Tork. Itsjlourijhing trade jil^ 
bany. The Indian trade there. I'he Iroquois^ ' 
or Five Nations. 

THE province 6f New York has two 
cities ; the firfl: is called by the name 
of the province itfelf. . It was denominated 
New Amfterdam when the Dutch poflfeflfed 
it, but it has changed its name along with its 
mailers. This city is mofl: commodioufly 
lituated for trade, upon an excellent harbour, 
in an ifland called Manahatton, about four-* 
teen miles long, though not above one or two 
broad. This ifland lies jufl: in the mouth of 
the river Hudfon, which difcharges itfelf here 
after a long courfe. This is one of the noblefl: 
rivers in America. It is navigable upwards 
of two hundred miles. The tide flows , one 
hundred and fifty. 

The city of New York contains upward^ of 
two thoufand hbufes, and above twelve thou- 
fand inhabitants, the defcendants of Dutch and 

3 Englifli. 
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Efiglifli. It is well and commodioufly built, 
extending a mile in length, and about half that 
in breadth, arid has ^ very good afpedl fropi 
the fea ; but it is by no means properly forti- 
fifed. The houfes are built of brick in the 
Dutch tafte ; the ftreets not regular, but clean 
and well paved.' There is one large church 
built for the church of England worfhip; and 
three ' others, a Dutch, a French, and a Lu- 
theran. The town has a very flourifliing trade, 
and in which great profits are made. The 
merchants are wealthy, and the people in ge- 
neral moft comfprtably provided for, and with 
a moderate labour. From the year J 749 to 
1750, two hundred and thirty-two veffels have 
been entered in this port, and two hundred 
and eighty fix cleared outwards. In thefb 
vefitls were, fhipped fix thoufand feven hun- 
dred and thirty-one tons of provifions, chiefly 
fl.our, and a vaft quantity of grain j of which I 
have no piarticular account. In the year 1755, 
the export of flax feed to Ireland amounted 
to 12,528 hogflieads. The inhabitants are 
between eighty and an hundred thoufand; 
the lower clafs eafy ; the better rich, and 
hofpitable ; great freedom of fociety ; and the 
entry to foreigners made ealy by a general 
toleration of all religious perfuafions. In a 
word, this province yeilds to no part of Ame- 
rica in tliQ healthfulnefs of its air, and the 
fertility of its foil. It is much fuperior in the 
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great convenience of water carriage, which 
fpeedily and at the flighteft expence carries 
the produ(ft of the remoteft farms to a certain 
and profitable market. 

Upon the river Hudfoh, about one hundred 
and fifty miles from New- York, is Albany ; a 
town of not fo much note for its number of 
houfes or inhabitants, as for the great trade 
which is carried on with the Indiins, and in- 
deed, by connivance, with the French for the 
ufe of the fame people. This trade takes off 
a great quantity of coarfe woollen goods, fuch 
as ftroiids and duffils ; arid with thefe, guns, 
hatchets, knives, hoes, kettles, powder and 
Ihot ; befides fhirts and clothes ready made, 
and feveral other articles. Here it is that the 
treaties and other tranfad:Ibns between us and 
the Iroquois Indians are negotiated. 

This nation, or combination of Five nations, 
united by an antient and inviolable league 
araongft themfelves, were the oldeft, the moft 
fteady, and moft cfFeftual ally we have found, 
amongft the Indians. This people, by their 
unanimity, firmnefs, military fkill, and policy, 
have raifed themfelves to be the greateft and 
moft formidable power in all America ; they 
have reduced avaft number of nations, and 
brought under their power a territory twice as 
large as the kingdom of France ; but they 
have notincreafed their fubjeits in proportion. 
As their manner of warring is implacable and 

barbarous. 
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barbarous, they reign thelords of a prodigious 
defert, inhabited only by a few fcattered in- 
figniiicant tribes, whom they have permitted 
to live out of a .cowteqapt of their .pdwef , an4 
who are all in the loweft ftate.of fubjedtion. 
ABjd yet this pnce mighty ^nd victorious na- 
tion, ithough it has always ufcd th« policy of 
incorporatiag with ixfelf a great oiany of tht 
priibncrs thgr mak/e in war, is in ^ very de- 
cliiting condition* About (ixty years* ago, it 
was computed^ that they had ten, datqju^uKJL 
fighting men ^ at this day, they cannot raiic 
upwards of fifteen hundred. So m^uch have 
wars, epidemical, da&ajbs, and the unnatural 
JUflioQ of .the vices of civiUzed nala^ns wiith the 
maiuiexs of favages^ reduced .this, joncenumcr- 
rous people, ^ut thej^ are not only, mucii 
ioflbnedat this.dayintlKUf nuipr^ but ia 
dxeir difpofitiQn to.employ what ^lumbers they 
have left in pur iervice. Amongft other' neg^ 
leds, which I have po .pleafute in no^entioning 
and no hop^ of feeing amended, this of inat^ 
tendon, or worfe treatment, of the Indians, is 
Qoe, and a capital one. .Tbe..IxQquois have 
lately had three bthor nations added to their 
confederacy, fo ihat they ought now to be 
.conlidered as eight ; and the whole . confede-r 
cacy feems much, more inclined to ithc French 
intcreft than outs. 
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CHAP. X. 

iJew'Jerfey. . Its trade \ and inhabitants. 

NEW Jerfey, by the perpetual dii^utea 
which fubfifted between the people 
and the proprietaries^ whilft it continued a 
proprietary government, was kept for a long 
time in a very feeble ftate ; but, vrithin a few 
years, it has begun to reap fome of the advan^ 
tages which it might have had earlier from 
the proper management of fo fine a province 
and fo advantageous a fituation. They, raife 
very great quantities of grain at prefent, and 
are increafed to near fixty thoufand fouls i but 
they have yet no town of any confequence. 
Perth Amboy, which i& their capital, has not 
upwards of two hundred houfes ; and, though 
this town has a very fine harbour, capable of 
receiving and fccuring fhips of great burthen, 
yet, as the people of New Jerfey have been 
ufed to fend their produce to the markets of 
New- York and Philadelphia, to which they 
are contiguous, they find it hard, as it always 
is in fuch cafes, to draw the trade out of the 
old (rhannel ; for there the correfpondencies arc 
fixed, the method of dealing eftabliflhed, cre- 
dits given, and a ready market for needy dealr 
ers, who in all countries are fufficiently nu- 
merous I fo that the trade of this town, which 
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is the only town of any trade wortk notice in 
New Jerfey, is ftill inconfiderable j in the year 
1 75 1, only forty- one veflels have entered in- 
wards, and only thirty-eight cleared out, in 
which were exported fix thoufand four hun- 
dred and twenty-four barrels of flour; one 
hundred and fixty-eight thoufand weight of 
bread ; three hundred and fourteen barrels of 
beef and pork ; fevcnteen thoufand nine hun- 
dred and forty-one buflbels of grain ; fourteen 
thoufand weight of hemp 5 with fome butter, 
hams, bepr, flax-feed, bar-iron, andlunjber. 

C H A P. XI. 

uiccount of William Penn. Hhe "principles on 
which he fettled the colony. His death. 

I Find it of late a notion pretty current, 
that proprietary governments are a fort of 
check to the growth of the colonies which 
they fuperintend. It is certain, that abufes 
have been, arid ftill do fubfift, in that fpecies 
of government ; and abufes of as bad a kind 
may, I believe, be found, by perfons of no 
great penetration, in all our governments ; but 
if there were any trvjth in this obfervation, 
the province of Pennfylvania would prove an 
illuftrious exception to it, 

William Penn, in his capacity of a divine 
and of a moral writer, is certainly not of the 
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firft rank ; and his works arc of no great efti- 
mation, except amongft his owo peopk ; but» 
in his capacity of a legiflator and the founder 
of fo flouriihing a coinmonwealtfa» he d^erves 
great honour amongft all mankind ; a com* 
monwealth, which^ in tbe fpace of about fe- 
venty years^ from a beginning of a few hua* 
dreds of refugees and indigent men^ haf 
grown to be a numerous and flouriihine peo- 

£lc; apeople, who, from a perfeft wiltlerncfs^ 
ave brought their territory to a ftate of great 
cultivation^ and filled it wi^ wealthy and po- 
puldus towns ; and who, in the midft of a 
fierce and lawlefs race of men, have preferved 
themfelves, with unarmed hands and pafiive 
principles^ by the rules of moderation and 
joftice^ better than any other people has done 
by policy and arms. For Mr. rcnn, when, 
for his father's fervices and by his own intereft 
at court, he obtained the inheritance of this 
country aad its government^ faw that he could 
make the grant of value to him oidy by ren- 
dering the coimtry as agreeable to all people, as 
cafe and good government could make it. To . 
this purpofe^ ne began by purchafing the foil, 
at a very low rate indeed^ from the original 
poileflbrs, to vvhom it was of little ufe. By 
this cheap aft of juftice at the beginning, he 
made all his dealings for the future the more 
eafy, by prepofleffing the Indians with a fa- 
vourable opinion of him and his defigns . T^ie 

other* 
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other part of his plan, which wa^, to people? 
this county after he had fccurcd the poHcf^ 

. fion of it, nc faw much facilitated by the un- 
cafinefs of his brethren the Quakers in Eng- 
land, who, refufing to pay tythes and other 
cjhurch dues, fuffered a great deal from ihi 
ipiritual courts* Then* high opinion of and 
regard for the man, who was an honour to 
their new church, made them the more ready 
to follow him over the vaft ocean into an un- 
tried climate and country. Neither was he 
himfelf wanting in any tmng which could en- 
courage themr For he expended large fams 
in tranfporting and finding them in all necef- 
faries ; and, not aiming at a certain profit, he 
difpofed of ^his land at a very light purchafc. 
But what crowned all was, that noble charter 
of privileges, by which he made them as free 
as any people in the world ; and which has 
fince drawn fuch vaft numbers, of fo miiny 
different perfuafions and fuch various^ coun- 
tries, to put themfclves under the proteAion of 

- his laws. He made the moft perfeft freedom, 
both religious and civil, the bafis of this efta- 
bliihment ; and this has done more towards 
the fettling of the province, and towards the 
fettling of it in a ftrong and permanent man- 
ner, than the wifeft regulations fcould have 
done upon any other plan. All perfons who 
profefs to belieye one God, arefredy tolerated ; 
thofe who believe in Jefus Chrift, of what- 

03^ ever 
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ever denomination, are not excluded from em- 
ployments and pofts. 

This great man lived to fee an extenfive 
country called after his own faame ; he lived 
to fee it peopled by his own wifilorii, the 
people free and flourilhing, and the moft; flou- 
rifhing people in it of his own perfuafion ; he 
lived to lay the foundations of a iplendid and 
wealthy city ; he lived to fee it promife every 
thing from the ikuation which he himfelfhad 
chofen, and the encouragement which he him- 
felf had given it :' he lived to fee all this j but 
he died in the Fleet prifon. 

It is but juft, that in fuch a fubjed:, we 
ftiould allot a little room, to do honour to 
thofe great men, whofe virtue and generojGty 
have contributed to the peopling of the earth, 
and to the freedom and happlnefs of man- 
kind; who have preferred the intereft of ?l 
remote pofterity, and times unknown, to their 
own fortunes, land to the quiet and fecurity 
of their own lives. Now, Great Britam, and all 
America, reap great benefits from his labours 
and his lofTes; and his pofterity have a vaft 
eftate out of the quit-rents of that* province, 
whofe eftablifhmcnt was the ruin of their 
predeceffor's moderate fortune. 
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CHAP. XIL 

Jkbahitants (fFennfyhxinia. Variety of nations 
and religions there. Pucijic principles of the 
fakers. Refe^ions on the prefent Jlaie of 
affairs there. 

PENNSYLVANIA is inhabited by up-^' 
wards of two hundred and fifty thoufand 
people, half of whom are Germans, Swedes, or 
Dutch* Here you fee the Quakers, Church- 
men, Calvinifts, Lutherans, Catholics, Metho- 
difts, JMenifts, Moravians, Irvdependcnts, the 
Anabaptifts, and the Dumplers, afortofGer- 
maa feft, that live in fomething like i reli- 
gious fociety, wear long beards, and a habit 
refembling that of frijurs. In fhort, the diver- 
fity of people, religions, nations, and languages 
her9, is prodigious, and the harmony in 
which they live together no lefs edyfying. 
For, though every man, who wiflies well to 
religion, is forry to fee the diverfity which 
prevails, and would by all humane and 
nonefl methods endeavour to prevent it ; yet, 
when once the evil has happened, when there 
is no longer an union of fentiments, it is glo- 
rious to preferve at leaft an union of affec- 
tions ; it is a beautiful profpedt, to fee men 
take and give an equal liberty ; to fee thcipt 
live, ^f not as belonging to the fame church, 

O 4 yet 
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yet to the fame Chriftian religion ; and if not 
to the fame religion^ yet tc3 the fame great 
fraternity of niankind. I do not obferve, that 
theQuakerSy whohad^ and who ftill have in ^ 
great ttieafure^ the power in their hands^ have 
made uie of it in any fort to per^cute ; 
except in the fingle cafe of George Keiths 
whom they firft iraprifoned^ and then baniih- 
ed out of the province. This Keith was ori- 
ginally a minifler of the Church of Engl^d^ 
then a Quaker, and afterwards returned to his 
former tnihiftry. But whiHl he remained 
with the friends, he was a moft troublefome 
and litigious man ; was for puihing the parti-* 
Cularities of Quakerifm to yet more extrava- 
gant lengths, and for making new refinements, 
even where the moft enthufiaftic thought they 
had gone far enough ; which raih and tur- 
bulent condiiQ: raifed fuch a florm,. as (hook 
the church, he then adhered to, to the very 
foundations. 

This little fally into intolerance^ as it is a 
' fingle inftano^i and with great provocationi 
ought by no means to be imputed to the prin- 
ciples of the Quakers, confidcring the ampld 
and humane latitude ihey have allowed in all 
dther refpcfts. Itl was -certainly a very right 
policy to encouragcr the inipdrtatk>n of fo* 
rcign'ers into? Bcnnfybrania^ ; a« well a^ into ouf 
tether colohiqs^M Bytbisfwt fire great gaiiiers, 
t^ithout any difininution of the inhabitants of 

Great 
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Great Britain. But it has beeil frecfuratl^- 6b- 
ferved> and,as it (hould feetn^ very juftiy tmxt^ 
plained of, that they tkxt left ftill foreigndrs^ 
and likely to continue ib- for nniany genoa^ 
tions ^ as they have fchooh taoght^ txxxks^ 
printed^ and even the commoii news, paper* 
in their own .language i by which means^ . and 
as the^ poiflefs large triaft^ of the cottntry 
without any intermixture of Englifli^ there i^ 
no appearance of <heir blending and becomings 
one people with<us. This certainly is a grea€ 
irregularity^ and the greater^ as thefe fof eigh- 
ers» by their indufiry, frugality, and a hard 
way of living, in which they greatly exceed 
our people, have in a manner thruft them 
out in feveral places ^ fo as to threaten the 
colony with tlie danger of. being wholly fo4 
reign in largiiage, manners, and perhaps even 
inclinaticns. In tht year 1750, wiere import-*, 
ed into Penfylvatiia and its d^endencies fout 
thoufand three hundred and ieventeen Ger*^ 
mans, whereas of' ^rittfii and Irifii but ono 
thoufand arrived ; CTiConiiderable number^ if 

it was not i<^ va^y ovefbsibnoed by diat of 
the foreigner©. : : r ,. I ' . 

I do by no means thisik that this fort of 
tranfplantations ought to/ b^ difeouragedj I 
only obierve akmg^ with otjtitrap ^t the maa-^ 
nerof theii" fettkmiWC ought itd be icgulated^ 
and means foughtto ktfve\t&enfi^ iiMundized iti 
reality.' :• - . 

The 
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The prcfent troubles have vcty unhappily 
reverfed the fyftcm To long purfued,, and with 
fuch great fuccefs, in this part of the world. 
The Pennfylvanians have fuifered fevercly by 
the inicurfions of the favage Americans as well 
as their neighbours ; but the Quakers could 
not be prevailed upon, by what did not di- 
refUy affedt thofe of their own communion 
(for they were out of the way of mifchief 
in the more fettled parts,) to relinquifli their 
pacific principles ; for. which reafon, a con- 
siderable oppofition, in which, however, we 
muft do the Quakers the juftice to obfervc 
they were not unanimous, was made, both 
widiin their . aflcmbly as well as without 
doors, againfl granting any money to carry on 
the war ; and the fame, or a more vigorous op- 
pbfition, was made againflpafling a militia bill. 
A bill of this kind has at length pafled, but 
fcarcely fuch as the circumftances of the 
country and the exigencies of the times re- 
quired. It may perhaps appear an error to 
have placed Jo great a part of the government 
in the hands of men, who hold principles di- 
re<5tly oppolite to its end and defign. Asa 
peaceable, induftrious, honeft people, the Qua- 
kers cannot be too much cherifhed ; but fure- 
ly they cannottheiiifelves complain^ that when, 
by their opinions; they make themfelyes fheep, 
tfcy fhould not be cntrufted with the office, 
fince they have not the nature of dogs. 

CHAP* 
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CHAP. XIII. 

D ef crip tion of Philadelphia. Its trade. Num^^ 
her of People in Permjyhania. Its flour ijhing 
condition. Few Negroes there. 

THERE are fo many good towns in. 
the province of Pennfylvania, even ex- 
ceeding the capitals of fome other provinces,, 
that nothing could excufe our paffing them 
by, had not Philadelphia drawn our attention 
wholly to itfelf. This city ftands upon a 
tongue of land, immediately at the confluence 
of two fine rivers, the Delawar and the Schul- 
kil. It is diipofcdin the form of an oblong, de- 
signed to extend two miles from river to river ; 
but the buildings do not extend above a mile 
and an half on the Weft fide of Delawar in, 
length, and not more than half a mile where 
the town is broadeft. The longeft , llretch, 
when the original plan can be fully executed, 
is to compofe eight parallel ftreets, all of two 
miles in length -, thefe are to be interfed:ed by 
fix teen others, each in length a mile, broad,. 
fpacious, and even ; with proper fpaces left 
for the public buildings, churches, and mar- 
Jcet-plac^s. In the center is a fquare of ten 
acres, round whiph moft of th^ public build-^ 
ings are difpofed. The two principal ftreets 
ef the city are each one hundred ktt wide, 

and 
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and moft oF the houfes have a imall gard 
and Orchard ; from the rivers are cut feveral 
canals, equally agreeable and bene6cial. The 
quays are fpaciousand fine ; the principal quay 
is two hundred feet wide, ahdl to this a veflel 
of five hundred tons may lay her broadfide* 
The warehoufes are large^ numerous and com- 
modiousy and the docks for fhip-building every 
way well stdapted to their put'pofes. A great 
number of veffels ha^e ocen built here ^ 
twenty have been upon die flocks at a time* 
The city contains, exclufivc of warehoufes 
and outnoufes, about two thoufaiid houfes ^ 
moft of them of brick, and well built ; it is 
f^d, there are feveral of them worth four or 
five thoufand pounds. The inhabitants arc 
now about thirteen thoufand. 

There are in this city a great number of 
very wealthy merchants; which is no way 
furprifing^ when one corifiders the great trade 
which it carries on with the Ehglifh, French, , 
Spanifh, and Dutch colonies in America; 
with the Azores, the Canaries, and the Ma- 

. deira iflands ; with Great Britain and Ireland ; 
with Spain, Portugal afld Holland, and die 
great profits which are ihade in many branches 
of this commerce. Befides the quantity of 

'all kinds of the produce of this province 
which is brought down the rivers * De- 
lawar and Schulkil (the former of which 
is navigable^ for veffels of one fort or other, 

more 
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more than two hupdred mjlcs above Phila^^ 
dclphia) the Dutch employ between ei^ht and 
nine tiioufand waggons, drawn pach by four 
horfes, in bringing the produd of iheir farms 
to this market. In tfce year I749f three; hun- 
dred and three veflcis entered inwafds at this 
port, and two hundred and ninety-one clear- 
ed outwards. There are, at the other ports 
of this province^ cuftom-houfe officers ; but 
the foreign trade in thefe plages is not worth 
notice^ 

' The city of Hiiladelphi^, though, as it 
"may be judged, far from compleating the 
original jdan, yet,v fo far^s jt is puilt,jis car- 
ried on. conformable to it, and increafes in 
the number and beauty of its buildings every 
day. And as for the province, of which this 
city is the capital^ there is no pajrt of Britifli 
America in a more growing icondition. In 
fome year5, more people have transported 
themfelves into Pennfylvania, than* into aU 
the othfr fettlements together. In. 1729, fix 
thoufand two hundred and eight perfons came 
to fettle here a§ paffengejs or fervantj, faur 
fifths of whom, at Jeaft wf re from Ireland^ In 
Ihort, this province has increafed (o greatly 
from the time, of its firft eftabli^hment, that, 
whereas lands were given by .Mr. Penn, thp 
founder of the colony, at the rate of twofity 
.pounds for a tboufand^ acres, referving only a 
ijiilling every hundred acres for <juit-rcht ; and 

this 
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this in fome of the beft fitiiated parts of the 
province : yet now, at a great diftance from 
navigation, land is granted at twelve pounds 
the hundred acres, and a quit-xent of four 
{hillings referved ; and the land which is near 
Philadelphia rents for twenty fhillings the 
acre. In many places, and at the diftance of 
Icveral miles trom that city, Jknds fell for 
twenty years purchafe, 

^he Pennfylvanians are an induftrious and 
hardy people ; they are moft of them fub- 
ftantial, though but a few of the landed peo- \ 

.pie can be confidered as rich ; but they are all 
well lodged, well fed, and, for their condi- 
tion, well clad too; and this at the more 
eafy rate, as the inferior poople manufad:ure 
moft of their own wear, both linens and 
woollens. There are but few Blacks, not in 
all the fortieth part of the people of the 
province. 

CHAP. XIV. 

Situation^ &c. of Virginia. Conveniency of its 
rivers for navigation. Beajis and Birds of 
the country, ^he opojfum. 

THE whole country which the Englifh 
now pofTefs in North America, was at 
firft called Virginia ; but by the parcelling of 
feveral portions of it into diftin(ft grants and 

govern- 
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governments, the country which ftill bears 
the name is now reduced to that trad which 
has the river Potowmack upon the North ;^ 
the bay of Chefapeak upon the Eaft; and 
Carolina upon the South. To the Weft- 
ward, the grants extend it to the South-Sea % 
but their planting goes no further than the 
great Allegany mountains, which boundaries 
leave this province in length two hundred and 
forty miles, and in breadth about two huh- 
dred, lying between the fifty-fifth and fi:irtieth 
degrees of North latitude. > 

The whole face of this country is io ex- 
tremely low towards the fea, that, when you 
are come even within fifteen fathom foundings, 
you can hardly diftinguiih land from the 
mail-head. iHowever, all this coaft of Ame- 
rica has onp ufeful particularity, that you 
know your diftance exactly by the foundings, 
which uniformly and gradually diminifh as 
you approach the land* The trees appear as 
. if they rofe out of the water, and afford the 
ftranger a very uncommon, and not a difagree- 
able view. In failing to Virginia or Mary- 
land, you pafs a ftreight, between two points 
' of land, called the Capes of Virginia, which 
opens a paflage into the bay of Chefapeak, 
one of the largeft and fafeft bays perhaps iu 
the world i for it enters the country near 
three hundred miles from the South to the 
North, having the Eaftcrn fide of Maryland, 

and 
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jtnd a finall pordoa of Virginia on tfai( fame 
. pBninfula, to cover it from the Atlantic ocean « 
Hiic bay is abput eighteen miles broad for a 
fsoofiderable way, ^nd ieven where it is oar- 
«DWfift» the waters in vs^dSl places being nine 
/tthom ileep. Thcough its vAx^ extent^ it 
McetiFes bom on the Eaiiern and Wefiera fetie^ 
A vaft number of fyie navigable rivers. Not 
to mention thofe of Maryland ; from the fide 
jQf Virgiaia, it receives James River, York 
BiVicr^ die Rappahannock, and thePotow- 
mack. 

Alt thefe great rivers, in the order thqr are 
iet down from South to North, difcharge 
tbemfclvcs, widi ieveral fmalier ones, into the 
Jbdy of Cheiapeak ; and they are all not imly 
-njtYigable diemielves for very large veiSels a 
:prp(«gious way into dip country, but have To 
.jnnifa>y cxeeks, and receive fuch a number of 
^fiiiaUer navigable riy^rs, as renders the cornj* 
.jmtwicaition of all parts of this country in- 
j^itely more eafy liian that of any country^ 
^without exception, in the world. The Potow:- 
aziack is navigable for near two hundred miles, 
l>ein^ nine miles broad at its mouth, and for 
ji ym way not kfs than fcven. The other 
. ihree are navigable upvvards of eighty, and in 
:j^e windings of tlieir ieveral couries approach 
pnf another fo nearly, that the diftancc be- 
tween one and the other is in fome parts not 
x{K>re than ten, ^metimes not above five 

miles; 
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; whereas in others there is fifty miles 
ipace between each of thefe river^. The 
planters load and unload veflels t>f great 
burden each at his own door 5 which, as theit 
commodities are buiky> and of fmall value in 
proportion to their bulk, is a very fortunate 
circumftance, elfe they could never afford to 
fend their tobacco to market low as they fell 
it, and charged, as it is in England, with a 
, auty of fix times its original value^ 

The climate and ' foil of Virginia was Un* 
doubtedly much heightened in the firft defcrip* 
tions, for political reafons; but, after making 
all the neceflary abatements which experience 
fince taught us, we ftill find it a moft excellent 
country. The heats in fummer are exceflive- 
ly great, but not without the allay of rcfreih- 
ing fea breezes* The weather is changeablcji 
and the changes fudden and violent. Their 
winter frofts come on without the leaft warn- 
ing. After a warm dsiy, towards the fetting 
in of the winter^ fo intenfe a cold often fuc- 
ceeds as to freeze over the broadeft and deep- 
eft of their great rivers in one night j but thefe 
frofts, as wdl as their rains, are rather violent 
than of long continuance. They have freit 
quent and terrible thunder and lightning, but 
it does rarely any mifchief. In general the fky 
is clear, and the air thin, pure, and penetrating* 

The foil in the low grounds of Virginia is a 
jdark fat mould, which, for many years, with- 

VoL. IL P out 
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out any manure, yields plentifully whatever ia 
committed to it. The foil, as you leave the 
rivers, becomes light and ^dy, is fooner ex- 
haufted than the low country, but is yet of a 
warm and generous nature, which, helped by a 
kindly fun, yields tobaiico and com extremely 
welL There is no better wheat than what is 
produced in this province and Maryland; 
but the culture of tobacco employs all their 
attention, and almoil all their hands ; fo that 
they fcarcely cultivate wheat enough for their 
own ufe. 

It may be judged, from the climate and the 
foil I have defcribed, in what excellence and 
plenty every fort of fruit is found in Virginia. 
Their forefts are full of timber trees of all 
kinds ; and their plains arc covered for almoil 
the whole year with a prodigious number of 
flowers, and flowering fhrubs, of colours fo 
rich, and of a fcent fo fragrant, that they oc- 
cafioned the name of Florida to be originally 
given to this country. This country produces 
^veral medicinal herbs and roots, particularly 
the fnake root; and of late the celebrated 
ginfeng of the Chineie has been difcovered 
Ijiere. . 

Horned cattle and hogs have multiplied air 
moft beyond belief; though at the firft fettle- 
mcnt the country was utterly deilitute of 
thefe animals. The meat of the former is as 
much below the flefti of our oxen, as that of 

3 the 
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the latter exceeds that of our hogs. The ani-* 
mals natural to the country are deer, of which 
there' are great numbers ^ a fort of panther or 
tiger ; bears, wolves, foxes, racoons, fquirrdls, 
wild cats, and one very uncommon animal 
called the opoflum. This creature is about the 
fize of a cat, and, befides the belly which it has 
in common with all others, has a falfe one 
beneath it, with a pretty large ajjerture at the 
end towards the hinder legs. Within this 
bag or belly, on the ufual parts of the com- 
mon belly, are a number of teats 5 upon thefe, 
when the female of this creature conceives, 
the young are formed, and there they hang 
like fruit upon the ftalk, until they grow in 
bulk and weight to their appointed fize ; then 
they drop off, and , are received in the falfe 
belly, from which they go out at pleafure, 
and in which they take refuge when ariy 
danger threatens them. 

. They have all our forts of tame and wild 
fowl in equal perfection, and fome which we 
have not ; and a vaft number of birds of vari- 
ous kinds, valuable for their beauty or their 
note. The white owl of Virginia is far large? 
than the fpecies which we have, and is all over 
of a bright filver-coloured. plumage, except 
one black fpot upon his breaft ; they have tne 
nightingale called from the country, a moft 
beautiful one, whofe feathers are crimfon and 
blue; the mocking bird, thought to eifcel 
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all others in his own note, and imitating 
the notes of every one ; the rock bird, very 
fociable, and his fociety very agreeable by the 
fweetnefs of his mufic ; the humming bird^ 
the fmalleil of all the winged creation, and 
the moft beautiful, all arrayed in fcarlet, green 
and gold. This bird is faid to live by licking 
off the dew that adheres to the flowers; he is 
too delicate to be brought alive into England. 
The fea-coafts and rivers of Virginia abound 
not only in feveral of the fpecies of fifh 
known in Europe, but in moft of thofe kinds 
which are peculiar to America* The reptiles 
are many ; it were tedious to enumerate all 
the kinds of ferpents bred here ; the rattle 
fnake is the principal, and too well known in 
general to need any defcription. * 

CHAP. XV. 

7*(yivns in Virginia fe^s^ and/mail, tobacco, its 
cultivation. "Trade in that and other com- 
modities. People in Virginia. White and 
Black. 

TH E great commodioufnefs of naviga- 
tion and the fcarcity of handicrafts- 
men have rendered all the attempts of the 
government to eftablilh towns in Virginia 
inefteAual. ' James's town, which was anci- 
ently the capital, is dwindled into an infig- 

nificant 
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nificant village; and Williamfburg, though, 
the capital at prefcnt, the feat of the governor, ; 
the place of holding the alTembly and courts of 
juftice, and. a college for the ftudy of arts and 
fcierices, is yet but a fmall town. However, 
in this town are the beft public buildings in* 
Britifh America. The college, one hundred 
and thirty-five feet long in front, refembling 
Chelfea Hofpital ; the capital directly facing it, 
at the other . end of the defign of a noble 
'ftrcet, not unlike the college in the fafhion 
'and the fize of the building, where the aflem- 
bly and courts of juftice are held, and the 
. public offices kept ; and the church, in the 
form of a crofs, large and well ornamented. 

The great ftaple commodity of this country,: 
as well as Maryland, is tobacco. This plant is 
aboriginal in America, and of very ancient 
ufe, though neither fo generally cultivated 
nor fo well manufactured as it has been llnce 
the coming of the Europeans. When at its- 
juft height, it is as tall as an ordinary fized 
man ; the ftalk is ftrait, hairy, and clam- 
my ; the leaves alternate, of a faded yellowilli 
green, and towards the lower part of the 
plant of a great fize. The feeds of tobacco 
are firfl: fown in beds, from whence they are 
tranfplanted, the fifft rainy weather, into a 
t ground difpofed into little hillocks like an 

ia hop garden. In a month's, time from their 

i' tranfplantation, they become a foot high 5 they 
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then top them, and prune off the loweir 
leaves^ and with great attention clean them, 
from weeds and worms twice a week; in 
about fix weeks after, . they attain to their fuU 

growth, and they begin then to turn brownifli , 
y tbefe marks they judge the tobacco to be 
ripe. They cut down the plants as faft a^ 
they ripen, heap them up and let them lie a 
night to fweat ; the next day they carry them 
to the tobacco houfe, which is built to admit 
as much air as is confident with keeping out 
rain, where they are hung feparately to dry, 
for four or five weeks ; then they take them 
down in moifl: weather, for elie they will 
crumble to dufl:. After this they are laid 
upon flicks, and covered up clofe to fweat for 
a week or two longer ; the fervants ftrip and 
ibrt them, the top being the beft, the bottom 
the worft tobacco j then they make them up ^ 

in hpgfheads, or form them into rolls. Wet 
feafons muft be carefully laid hold on for &11 
this work, elfe the tobacco will not be fuffi-* 
ciently pliable. 

Jn trade they diftinguifh two forts of tobac- 
eo, the iirft is called Arano|coe, from Mary-^ 
land and the Northern parts of Virginia; 
this is ftrong and hot in the mojuth, but it 
fells very well jn the markets of Holland, 
Germany, and the North. The other fort is 
called fweet-fccnted, the beft of which is 
from James's and York divers in the Southern 

part5 
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parts of Virginia, / 'X-. ., 

to which the revcnr -s? rv kNj r 

iothi.. I. prod/ "^^^ZUZ 

pears to lay but i "* # ^ as 

upon the people in *. ^-^ A 

in reality falls upon .the ^ ^ 

down by the lownefs of x,. 
and as we have two provincJes 
the fame commodity, if the peoj. 
ginia were to take meafurcs to ftreigi. 
market and raife the price, thofe of M*. 
land would certainly take the advantage of it> 
the people of Virginia would take the fame 
advantage of thofe of Maryland in a like cafe. 
They have no profpedt of ever bettering their 
condition ; and they are the lefs able to en- 
dure it as they live in general luxurioufly, and 
to the full extent of their fortunes. There- 
fore any failure in the falc of their goods 
brings them heavily in debt to the merchants 
in London, who get mortgages on their eflates^ 
which are confumed to the bone, with the 
canker of an eight per cent, ufury. But, how- 
ever the planters may complain of the tobacco 
trade, the revenue flouriflies by it, for it draws 
tiear three hundred thoufand a year from this 
one article only; and the exported tobacco, 
the far greater part of the profits of whidi 
come to the Englifh merchant, brin^gs almoft 
as great fum annually into the kingdom. To 
fxy nothing of the great advantage we derive 
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*^4 %% fupplied from our own colonics 

then to/at for which the reft of Europe pays 
leaves^ taoney, befides the employment of t^vo 
fromytred large veilek, and a proportionable 
abov^her of feamen, which are occupied in 
gr^s trade. From us the Virginians take every 
S^ticlc for convenience or ornament whicri 
'they ufe ; their.own manufadures does not de-* 
ferve to be mentioned. The two colonies 
export about eighty thoufand hogflieads o£ 
tobacco of eight hundred weight. They like- 
wife trade largely with the Weft-Indies in 
lumber, pitch, tar, corn, and provifions. They 
fend home flax, helfnp, iron, ftaves, and wal- 
nut and cedar plank. 

The number of White people in Virginia, 
is between fixty and feventy thoufand; and 
they are growing evenr day more numerous, by 
the migration of the Iriih, who, not fucceed- 
ing k> well in Pennfylvania as the more frugal 
and induftrious Germans, fell their lands in 
that province to the latter, and take up 
new ground in the remote countries in Vir* 
ginia, Maryland, and North Carolina, Thefe 
are chiefly Prelbyterians from the Northern 
part of Ireland, who in America are general-^' 
ly called Scotch Iriih* In Virginia there are 
likgwife fettled a conflderable number of 
French refugees | but much the larger part of 
the inhabitants .2xt the Negroe flaves, who 

cannot be much fewer than an hundred thou-^ 

fand 
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fand fouls ; they annually import into the 
two tobacco colonies between mree and four 
thoufand of thefe flaves. The Negroes here 
do not ftand in need of fuch vaft recruits as 

* r 

the Weft- India ftock; they rather increafe 
than diminifh ; ableffing derived from amorfe 
moderate labour, better food, and a more 
heialthy climate. The inhabitants of Virginia 
are a chearful, hofpitable, and many of theni 
a genteel, though fomething vain and oftenta- 
tious people ; they are for the greater part of 
the eitabliflied church of England; nor until 
lately did they tolerate any other. Now they 
have fome few meeting-houfes of Prefbyte- 
riaiis and Quakers. 

C H A P. XVI. 

Attempts to fettle Virginia^ three unfuccefsfuK 
Settled at lajl by Lord Delaware 

TH I S of Virginia is the moft ancienf 
of our colonies . Though, ftriftly fpeak^ 
ing, the firft attempts to fettle a colony were 
not made in Virginia, but in that part of North 
Carolina which immediately borders upon it* 
Sir Walter Raleigh, the moft extraordinary 
genius of his own or perhaps any other time^ 
a penetrating ftatefman, an accompliflied 
courtier, a deep fcholar, a fine writer, a great 
iToldier, and one of the ableft feamen in th« 
♦ ' world I 
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world; this vaft genius, that pierced fo £ar 
and run through fo many things^^ was o£ a 
fiery excentric kind, which led him into da- 
ring expeditions and uncommon. projeilEts, 
which, not being underftood by a timid prince 
and envied and hated by the rivals he had in 
io many ways of life, ruined him at lad. In 
perfon, he ran infinite riiks in Guiana in 
fearch of gold mines : and when this country 
was firft difcovered, he looked through the 
work of ah age at one glance, and faw hovr 
advantageous it might be made to the trade 
ef England. He was the firft man in Eng- 
land who had a right conception of the ad- 
vantages of fettlements abroad 5 he was then 
the only perfon who had a thorough infight 
into trade, and who faw clearly the proper 
methods of promoting it. He applied to 
court, and got togetlier a company, which was 
compofed of fcvcral perfons of diftinSion and 
fcveral eminent merchants, who agreed to 
pjpen a trade and fettle a colony in that part of 
the world, which, in honour of queen Eliza- 
beth, he called Virginia. 

Raleigh had too much bufinefs upon his 
hands at court, and found too few to fecond 
him in his defigns, to enable him to fupport 
the eftablifliment with the fpirit in which he 
began it. If ever any defign had an ominous 
beginning, and feemed to forbid any attcn>pts 
for carrying it on, it was that of the firft fet- 

tlen^nt 
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tlcment of Virginia* Near half of the firft 
colony was deftroyed by the favages ; and the 
rejft, confumed and worn down by fatigue and 
famine, dcferted the country, and returned 
home in defpair. The fecond colony was cut 
off, to a man, in a manner unknown ; but 
they were fuppofed to be deftroyed by the 
Indians. The third had the fame difmal fate: 
and the fourth, quarrelling amongft them-- 
felves, negle(3:ing their agriculture to hunt 
for gold, and provoking the Indians by their 
infolent and unguarded behaviour, loft leveral 
of their people, and were returning, the poor 
remains of them, in a famifhing and deiperate 
condition, to England, when juft in the mouth 
of Chefapeak bay they met the lord Delawar, 
with a fquadron loaded with provifion, and 
every thing for their relief and defence, who 
perfuaded them to return. 

This nobleman travelled with as much 
zeal and affiduity to cheriih and fupport the 
froward infancy 6f this unpromifmg colony, 
as fome have ufed in its better times for 
purpofes of another kind. Regardlefs of hia 
Jife, and inattentive to his fortune, he entered 
upon this long and dangerous voyage, and 
accepted this barren province, which had 
nothing of a government but its anxieties and 
its cares, merely for the fervige of his coun- 
try I and he had no other reward than that 
retired and inward fatisfadtion, whiph a good 

mind 
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mind feels in indulging its own propenfity to 
virtue, and the profpedt of thofe juft honours 
which the lateft poftcrity will take a pleafure iix 
beftowing upon thofe, who prefer the intereit 
of pofterity to their own. After he had pre- 
vailed upon the people to return, he comfort- 
ed them under their misfortunes, he pointed 
out their caufes, and uniting the tendernefs 
of a father with the fteady feverity of a ma- 
gifbrate, he healed their divifions, and recon- 
ciled them to authority and government, by- 
making them feel by his condudl what a blei^ 
fing it could be made. 

When he had fettled the colony within it- 
fclf, his next care was to put them upon a 
proper footing with regard to the Indians, 
whom he found, very haughty and ajfluming 
on account of the late miferable ftate of the 
Englifh; but, by fome well-timed and vigo- 
rous fteps, he humbled them, fliewed he h^ 
power to chaftife them, and courage to exert 
that power ; and, after having awed them into 
very peaceable difpofitions and fettled his 
colony in a very growing condition, he retired 
home for the benefit of his health, which by 
his conftant attention to bufinefs and the air of 
an uncultivated country, had been impaired ; 
but he left his fon, withth^ fpirit of his fa- 
ther, his deputy ; and Sir Thomas Gates, Sir 
George Summers, the honourable George 
Piercy, Sir Ferdinand Wenman, and Mr^ 

Newport, 
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Newport, for his counciL Thefe with other 
j^erfons of rank and fortune, attended him on 
this expedition, which gave a credit to the 
colony. Though there af e in England many 
young gentlemen of fortunes difproportioned 
to their rank, I fear we Ihould not fee the 
names of fo many of them engaged in an ex- 
pedition, which had no better appearance than 
ih^^ had at that time. 

Lord Delawar did not forget the colony on 
his return to England; but, confidering him- 
felf as nearer the fountain head, thought it 
his duty to turn the ipring of the royal favour 
more copioufly upon the province Which he 
fuperintended. For eight years together he 
was indefatigable in doing every thing that 
could tend to the peopling, the fupport, and 
the good government of this fettlement ; Snd 
he died in the purfuit of the faoie objedt in 
his voyage to Virginia, with a large fupply of 
people, cloathing and goods. 

It is one of the moft neceffary , and I ani 
fure it is one of the moft pleafing, parts of this 
defign to do juftice to the names of thofe men, 
who, by their greatnefs of mind, their wifdom 
and their gogdnefs, have brought into the 
pale of civility and religion thefe rude and un- 
cultivated parts of the globe ; who could dif- 
cern the rudiments of a future people, want- 
ing only time to be unfolded in the feed ; 
who could perceive, amidft the loffes and difap- 

p ointments 
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pointments and cxpences of a beginning co- 
lony, the great advantages to be derived to 
their country from fuch undertakings ^ and 
who could purfue them in fpite of the malig- 
nity and narrow wifdom of the world. The 
antient world had its Ofiris and Erichthonius, 
who taught them the ufe of grain; their 
Bacchus, who ii^jPtru&ed them in the culture 
of the vine ; and their Orpheus and Linus, 
who firft built towns and formed civil focieties. 
The people of America will not fail, when 
time has made things venerable, and whfen- 
an intermixture of fable has . moulded ufeful 
truths into popular opinions, to mention with 
equal gratitude, and perhaps fimilar heighten- 
ing circumftances, her Columbus, her Caftro, 
her Gafca, her De Poincy, her Delawar, her 
JBaltimore, and her Penn. 

CHAP. XVIL 

Virginia holds out againjl Cromwell^ and is r^- 
duced. Bacoif s rebellion. Itscaufes. Bacon 
dies. Peace rejlored. 

TH E colony of Virginia was fo faft 
rooted by the care of Lord Delawar, 
that it was enabled to ftand two terrible, 
llorms ; two maflacres made by the Indians, • 
in which the whole colony was nearly cut 
off; and to fubdue that people, fo as to put 

it 
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it Utterly out of their power for many years 
paft to give them the leaft difturbance. 

In the fatal troubles which brought Charles * 
the firft to the Block, and overturned the con- 
'ftitution of England, many of the cavaliers 
fled for refuge to this colony, which, by the 
general difpofition of the inhabitants and the 
virtue of Sir William Berkley, held out for 
the crown, until the parliament, rather by 
ftratagem than force, reduced them. And 
what is remarkable, if it may be depended 
^pon with any certainty, they depofed Crom- 
weirs governor, fet up Sir William Berk- 
ley again, and declared for King Charles 
the fecond, a good while even before the news 
of Oliver's death could arrive in Ame* 
rica. 

After the reftoration, there is nothing very 
interefting in their hiftory ; except that foon 
after, a fort of rebellion arofe in the province, 
from mifmanagements in the government, 
from the decay of their trade, and from ex- 
orbitant grants inconfiderately made, which 
included the fettled property of many people ; 
thefe grievances raifed a general difcontent a- 
mongft the planters, which was fomented and 
brought to blaze out into an adtual war, by a 
young gentleman whofe name was Bacon/ 
He was an agreeable man, of a graceful pre- 
ience and winning carriage. He had been 
bred to the law, had a lively and fluent ex- 

preflion. 
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preffion, fit to fet off a popular caufe, and to 
influence men who were ready to hear what- 
ever could be faid to colour in a proper manner 
what was already ftrongly drawn by their ow^n 
feelings. This man, byafpecious, or perhaps 
a real, though ill-judged, regard for the pubUc 
good, finding the governor flow in his pre- 
parations againfl: the Indians, who were at 
that time ravaging the frontiers of the pro- 
vince, took up arms, without any conuniflion, 
to adt againfl: the enemy. When he had 
fuflicient force for this purpofe, he found him- 
felf in a condition not only to ad againft the 
enemy, but to give law to the- governor, and 
to force him to give a fanftion by his autho- 
rity to thofe proceedings which were meant to 
deftroy it. ^ 

. Bacon, armed with the commiflion of a ge- 
neral and followed by the whole force of the 
colony,prepared to march againfl: the Indians ; 
when Sir William Berkley, the governor, 
freed from the immediate terror of his forces, 
recalled him, proclaimed him a traitor; and 
iflTued a reward for apprehending him as fuch* 
This brought matters to extremities; the 
people were univerfally • inflamed ; Bacon ad- 
hered to what he had done, the people adhe-. 
red to Bacon ; and the governor, who feemed 
ijo ways inclined to temporize or yield to the 
llbrm, fled over the river Potowmack, and 
proclaimed all Bacon's adherents traitors. He 
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put himfelf at the head of a fmall body of 
troops which he had raifcd in Maryland, and 
of fuch of the Virginians as were faithful to 
liim, and wrote to England for fupplies. On 
the other hand. Bacon marched to the capital, 
called an affembly, and for fix months toge- 
ther difpofed all things according to his own 
pleafure. Every thing was now haftening to 
a civil war, when all was quieted, in a$ fudden 
a manner as it had begun, by the natural death 
of Bacon, in the very height of the confufion* 
The people, unable to adt without a head, pro*- 
pofed terms of accommodation ; the terms 
were liftened to, and peace was reftored and 
kept without any difturbance, not (o much 
by the removal of the grievances complained 
ofi as by the arrival of a regiment from Eng- 
land, which remained a long time in the 
country. It muft be remarked, in honour of 
the moderation of the government, that no 
perfbn fufFered, in his life or his eftate, for this 
rebellion, which was the more extraordinary 
as many people, at that time, were very earneft 
in foliciting grants of land, in Virginia. 

The e^nts in all countries which are not 
the refidence of the fupreme power, and have 
no concern in the great bufinefs of tranfaft-it 
ing war and -peace, have generally but little^ 
to engage the attention of the reader. I have 
therefore intirely omitted the tedious detail of 
the governors and their feveral tranfadtions, 

V oi. II. CL with 
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with which my materials fo plentifully idipply 
mc ; and, . for the fame reafon, I (hall be very 
concife in my account of Maryland, which^ 
agreeing altogether with Virginia in its cli- 
mate, foil, products, trade and genius of the 
inhabitants, and h^vin^ few or no remarkable 
events to recommend it, will fave much trou- 
ble in that article. , 

CHAP. Xvill, 

Maryland. The time of fettling it. Grant to 
lord Baltimore. Attempts of king James to 
deprive him of his jurifdiBion. He is depri- 
ved of it on the revolution. He is rejiored. 
Capital of Maryland. Its trade and inha- 
bitants. 

• 

IT was in the reign pf Charles the firft, 
that the lord Baltimore applied for a 
patent for a part of Virginia, and obtained, in 
1632, a grant of atra<ftof land upon Cheia- 
pedc bay, of about an hundred and forty miles 
long, and an hundred and thirty broad, ha- 
ving Peiinfylvania^ then in the hands of the 
i)utch, upon the North, the Atlantic Oceian 
upon the Eaft, and the river Powtopack upon 
the South ; in honour of the queen, he called 
this province Maryland. ^ 

Lord Baltimore was a Roman Catholic, 
and was induced to attempt this fettlement in 

3 ^ America, 
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America, in hopetf of enjoying liberty of con- ^ 
fciencfe for himfelf, and for fuch of his friends 
to whom the feverity of the laws niight loofen 
their ties to their country, and make them 
prefer an eafy baniftiment with freedom, to 
the conveniencies of England, embittered a4 
they were by the (harpnefs of the laws, aftd 
ifce popular odium which hung Over them* 
The cpUrt at that time was certainly very 
little inclined to treat the Roman Catholickl in 
a harfti manner, neither had they in reality 
the leaft ajppearance of reafon to do fo; but 
the laws therhfelves were of, a rigorous confti- 
tution ; and however the court might be in- 
clined to relax them> they could not in policy 
do, it but with great referve* The Puritan 
party perpetually accufed the court, and indeed 
the epifeopal church, of a defire of returning 
to Popery ; and this accufation was fo popu* 
lar, that it was not in. the power of the court 
to Oiewthe Papifts that indulgence which 
they defired. The laws were ftill executed 
with very little mitigation ; and they were ia 
themfelves of a much keener temper, than 
thofe which had driven the Puritans about 
the fame time to feek a refuge in' the fame 
part of the world. Thefe reafons made lord 
Baltirriore defirous- to have, and the court 
Willing to give him, a place of retreat in 
America. 

Q^« Th« 
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The fettlement of the colony coft the lord 
Baltimore a large fum. It was made^ under 
his aufpices, by his brother, and about two 
hundred perfons, Roman Cadiolics, and mofl: 
of them of good families. This fettlement, at 
the beginning, did not meet with the fame 
difficulties, whichembirraflcdandretardedmoft 
of the others we had made. The people 
were generally of the better fort ; a proper 
fubordination was obferved amongft them^ 
and the Indians gave and took falittle offence^ 
that they ceded one half of their principal 
town, and fometime after the whole of it,i 
to thefe ftrangers. The Indiaa women taught 
ours ho>v to make bread of their corn ; their 
men went out to hunt and fifli with die Eng- 
lish j they affifted them in the chace, and fold 
them the game they took themfelves for a 
trifling conlideration ; fo that the new fettlers 
had a fort of town re^dy built, ground ready 
cleared for their fubfiftence, and no enemy to 
harrafsthem. 

They lived thus, without much trouble or 
fear, until feme ill-difpofed perfons in Virgi- 
nia infinuated to the Indians, that the Balti- 
more colony had defigns upon them ; that 
they were Spaniards and not Englifhmen ; 
and fuch other ftories as they judged proper 
to fow the feeds of fufpicion and enmity in 
ihe minds of thefe people. Upon the &t&, 

^ appcarattce; 
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appearance^ that the malice of the Virginians 
had t^en eiFaft, the new planters were not 
wanting to themfelves. They built a good 
fort with all expedition, and took every other 
neceflary meafure for their defence ; but they 
continued ftill to treat the Indians with fo 
much kindnefs, that, partly by that and partly 
by the awe of their arms, the ill dcfigns of their 
enemies were defeated. 

As the colony met with fo few obftruftions, 
and a« the Roman Catholics in England were 
yet nK>re feverely treated in proportion as the 
court party declined, numbers conftantly ar- 
rived to replenifh the fetdement ; which the 
lord proprietor omitted no care, and withheld 
no cxpence, to fupport and encourage ; until 
the ufurpation overturned the government at 
home, and deprived him of his rights abroad. 
Maryland remained under the governors ap- 
pointed by the parliament and by Cromwell 
until the reftoration, when lord Baltimore 
was re-inftated in his former pofleffions, which 
he cultivated with his former wifdom, care, 
and moderation. No people could live in 
greater eafe and fccurityj and his lordfhip, 
willing that as many as pofiible fhould en- 
joy the benefits of his mild and etjuitable ad- 
miniftration, gave his confent to an adt of 
aflembly, which he had before promoted in 
his province, for allowing a free and unlimit- 
ed toleration for all who profelled the Chriftian 

Q^ religion, 
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religion of whatever denomination. This lir 
berty, which was never in the leaft inftance 
violated^ encouraged a great nunxber, not only 
of the Church or England, but of Prefby tc* 
rians, Quakers, and all kinds of DiiTenters, to 
fettle in Maryland, which before that was al- 
moft wholly in the hands of Roman Catholics. 
This lord, though guilty of no mal-admini* 
ftration in his government, though a zealous 
Roman Catholic, and firmly attached to the 
caufe of king James the fecond, could not 
prevent his charter from being queftioned in 
that arbitrary reign, and a fuit from being 
commenced, to (fcprive him of the property 
and jurifdidtion of a province granted by the 
royal favour, and peopled at fuch a vaft ex- 
pence of his own. But it was the error of 
that weak and unfortunate reign, neither to 
know its friends, nor its enemies ; but, by 
a blind precipitate conduft, to hurry on every 
thing of whatever confequence with almoft 
equal heat, and to imagine that the found of 
the ro3ral authority was fufficient to juftify 
every fort of conduft to every fprt of people, 
3ut thefe injuries could not thake the honour 
^d cpnftancy of lord Baltimore, nor tempt 
him to dcfcrt the caufe of his mafter< Upon 
the revoUuion, he had no reafon tP expefl: any 
^vour I yet he met with mOre than king 
Jama had intended him; he was deprived 
4»de?d of all hi? jurifdiaioni but he ^als left 

the 
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the pErofit$ of his province, which were by no, 
means inconfiderable 5 and when his defen- 
dants had conformed to the Church of Eng- 
land, they were reftorcd to all their rights as 
folly as. the legiflature has thought fit that iany 
proprietor fliould enjoy them. 

When, upon the reyojution, power changed? 
hands in that province, the new men made 
but an indifFereht requital for the liberties andt 
indulgences they had enjoyed under the old- 
^dmin^ftration. They not only deprived the 
Roman Catholics of all fhare in the govern- 
ment, but of all the rights of freemen { they 
have even adopted the whole body of the penal, 
laws of England againft them ; they are at 
th|s day meditating new lavvs in the fam^ 
Ibirit, and they would undoubtedly go ta 
the grcateft lengths in this refpeft, if the 
moderation and good fenfe of the govern- 
ment in England did not fet fome bounds 
to their bigotry; thinking very prudently 
that it were highly unjuft and equally impo- 
litic, to allow an aiylum abroad to any re- 
ligious perfuafions which they judged it im- 
proper to tolerate at home, and then to de- 
prive them of its protection ; recoUefting at 
the fame time, in the various changes which 
our religion and government have undergone, 
which have in their turns rendered ^v^ry 
fort of party and religion obnoxious to the 
reigning , powprs, that this American aiylum, 

0^4 which' 
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which has heen admitted in the hottefb 
times of pcriecution at hdme, has proved 
(5f infinite lervice, not only to-the prefent 
peace of England, but to the profperity of 
its conunerce and the eflabli/hment of its 
power. There are a fort of men, who will 
not fee fo plain a truth; ianfd^hey are the 
perfons who would appear to contend moft 
warmly for liberty \ but it is only a party 
liberty for which they contend; a liberty, 
which they would ftretch out one way only 
to narrow It in another ; they are notafbamed 
of uiing the very fame pretences for perfe« 
cuting others, that their enemies ufe for per- 
fecutmg them. 

This colony, as for a long time it had 
with Pennfylvania the honour of being un- 
ftained with any religious perfecution, fo 
neither they nor the Pennfylvanians have 
ever until very lately been harrafled by the 
calamity of any war, ofFenfive or defenfivc, 
with their Indian neighbours, with whom 
they always lived in the moft exemplary 
harmony. Indeed, in a war which the 
Indians made upon * the ' colony of Virgi- 
nia, by miftake they made an incurfibn into 
the' bounds tjf Marylaiid ; but they were 
foon fcnfible of their miftake, and attoncd 
for it. This pfdent war ittdeied h« <fl^ 
gcd every thirfgi aiid thilttd^^S"* h4v«iibecn 
taught to laugh at ^1 'their antient- alliances. 

Maryland, 
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Maryland, like Virginia, has no confider- 
able town, and for the fame reafon, the 
number of navigable creeks and rivers. An- 
napolis is the feat of government. It is a fmall 
but beautifully fituated town, upon the river 
Severn. 

Here is the feat of the governor, and the 
principal cuftom-houfe collection • The peo- 
ple of Maryland have the fame eftablifhed 
religion with thofe of Virginia, that of the 
Church of England ; but here the clergy are 
provided for in a much more liberal manner, 
and they are the moft cjccent, and the beft of 
the clergy in North America. They export 
from Maryland the fame things in all 
rtefpeifls that they do from Virginia. Their 
tobacco is about forty thoufand hogftieads. 
The white inhabitants are about forty thou- 
fand ; the Negroes upwards^ of fixty thou- 
^d. 

CHAP. XIX. 

Attempts of the French t^ fettle Carolina. Tkey 
, are beat off by. the Spaniards. 

IT m^ft JW* be forgot^ that we formerly 
called all Hm Co^ft of North Ai^erica by 
the nzm^ of i^irginia » The proviiice properly 
fp calledi with Mayylan^; and. the Carolinas; 
was known by tb? pamc of ^uth Virginia. 

By 
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By the Spaniards it was confidered as part of 
Florida, which country they made to extend 
fiom New Mexico to the Atlantic Ocean. By 
them it was. firft diicovered -, but they treated 
the natives with an inhumanity^ which filled 
them with fo violent an hatred to the Spaniih 
name, as rendered their fetdement there very 
difficult ; nc^ did they pufh it vigoroufly, asf 
the country ihewed no marks of producing- 
gold or filver, the only things for which the 
Spaniards then valued any country. Florida 
therefore remained under aa entire iiegleft in 
Europe, until the reign of Charles the ninths 
king of France. 

The celebrated leader of the Proteftants in 
that kingdom, the admiral Chaftillon^ who 
was not only a great commander, but an able 
, llatefman, was a man of too comprehenfive 
views not to fee the advantages of a fettle- 
ment in America ; he procured two , veiTels 
to be fitted out for difcoveries upon that coafl. 
He had it probably in his dioughts to retire 
thither with thofe of his perfuafion, if the 
fuccefs, which hitherto fuited fb ill with his 
great courage and conduA, fhould at laft en- 
^ tirely deflroy his caufe in France. Thefe 
ihips in two months arrived upon the coafl 
of America ; near the river now called Albe- 
marle, in the province of North Carolina* 
The French gave the Indians to underfland,- 
in the befl manner th^ were able, that theji 

were 
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were enemies to the Spaniards, which iciciir^d 
them a friendly reception and the good offices 
of the inhabitants, * They were, however, in 
no condition to make any f^ttJlemept. 

On their return to France, the admiral, at 
this time by the abominable poUcy of the 
court apparently in great favour, was fp well 
fatisfied with the account they had given of 
the country, that, in 1 564, h? fitted out five or 
fix ihips, with as many hundred men aboard, 
to begin a colony there. This was accofding-r 
ly done at the place of their landing i|i the 
firft expedition. They built a fort here, which 
they called Fort Charles, as they called the 
whole cauntry Carolina, in honour of their 
king then reigning. The Spaniards, who had 
intelligence of their proceedings, difpatched a 
confiderable force tp attack this colony, who,, 
not fatisfied with reducing it,, put all the. 
people to the fword, after quarter g^ven ; and, 
committing great outrages yppn the natives, 
they paved the way for the vengeance wdhich 
foon after fell upon them for fuch an itone-f 
ceflary and unprovoked a<S of cruelty. For, 
though the admiral and his party were by this 
time deftroyed in the infamous mafiacre of 
St. Bartholomew, and though the defign of a 
colony died with him* one M. de Gorgues, a 
private gentkjtnen, fitted out fpme {hips> which 
failed to that coaft purely to revenge the 
tnurder of his countryman a|id his friends. 

Th9 
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The Indians greedily embraced the oppor^ 
tunity of becoming aflbciates in the punifli- 
merit of the common cnenay. They joined in 
the iiegeoftwo or three forts the Spaniards 
had built there; they took them, and^ in all of 
themf put the garrifon to the fword without 
mercy. 

Satisfied with this adtion, the adventurers 
returned^ and, happily for us, the French 
court did not underftand, blinded as they 
were by their bigotry, the advantages which 
might have been derived from giving Ameri- 
ca to the Proteftants, as we afterwards did to 
the Diffenters, as a <place of refuge ; if they 
had taken this flep, mofl certainly we ihoula 
have either had no fettlements in America at 
all, or they muft have been fmall in extent, 
and precarious in their tenure, to what they 
are at this day. 

C H A P. XX. 

CuroHna is fettled by the Englifh. Its confitu- 
♦ tion* 'The lords proprietors refgn their char- 
ter. Made a royal government 9 and divided 
into two provinces. 

AFTER the French expedition, the 
country of Carolina remained without 
any attention froni Spaniards, French, or Eng- 
lifh, until as we obfcrved in the, article of 
Virgina, Sir Walter Raleigh projcfted an 

eftablifh- 
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eftablifliment there. It was not in the part 
now called Virginia, but in North Carolina^ 
that our firft unhappy fettlements were made 
and deftroyed. Afterwards the adventurers 
entered the bay of Chefapeak, and fixed a 
permanent colony to the Northward ; fo that, 
although Carolina was the firft part of the 
Atlantic coaft of America, which had an 
European colony, yet, by an odd caprice, it 
was for a long time deierted by bpth England 
and France, who fettled with infinitely more 
difficulty in climates much Jefs advantageous 
or agreeable. 

It was not until the year 1663, in the 
teign of Charles the fecond, that we had any 
notion of formally iettling that country. In 
that year, the earl of Clarendon lord chancel*^ 
lor, the duke of Albemarle, the lord Craven, 
lord Berkley, lord Aflbley, afterwards earl of 
Shaftefbury, Sir George Carteret, Sir William 
Berkley, and Sir George Colleton, obtained a 
charter for the property and jurifdid:ion of 
that country, from the 3 1 ft degree of North 
latitude to the 36 th ; and, being invefted with 
full power to fettle and govern the country, 
they had the model of a conftitution framed, 
and a body of fundamental laws compiled, by 
the famous philolbpher Mr, Locke. On this 
plan, the lords proprietors themfelves ftood in 
. the place of the king, gave their affent or dif- 
fcnt, as they thought proper, to all laws, ap- 

3 pointed 
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pointed all officers, and bcftowed all tides of 
^gnity . In his turn, one of thcfe lords a£ted 
for the reft. In the province they appointed 
two other branches, in a good, meamre ana- 
logous to the legiflature in England. They 
made three ranks, or rather clafles of nobility. 
The loweft was compofed of thofe to whom 
they had made grants of twelve thoufand 
dcres of land, whom they called bairons ; the 
next order had twenty-four thoufand acres, 
or two baronies^ with the title of caffiques ; 
thefe were to anfwer our earls \ the third had 
two caffiquefliips, or forty-eight thoufand 
actes, and were called landgraves, a title in 
that province analogous to duke. This body 
formed the upper houfb ; their lands were not 
alienable by parcels. The lower houfe was 
formed as it is in the other colonies of repre- 
fentatives from the feveral towns or counties. 
But the whole was not called, as in the reft of 
the plantations, an affembly, but a parlia- 
ment. 

They began their firft fettlement at a point 
of land towards the Southward of their diftrift, 
between two navigable rivers, though of no 
long courfe, called Afliley and Cowper rivers ; 
and there laid the foundation of a city, called 
Charles-tQwn, which was defigneci to be, 
what it now is, the capital of the province, 
'They expended about twelve thoufand pounds 
in the firft fettlement. But it v^as not chiefly 

V ' to 
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tb the funds of the lords proprietors^ that 
this pnovincc owed its eftabhfhment. They 
obierved what advantages the other colonies 
derived from opening an harbour for refugees; 
and> not only ^rom this confideradon^ but 
from the humane difpofition of that excellent 
man who formed the model of their govern-- 
menty they gave an unlimited toteration to 
people of all religious perfuafions. This indu-* 
ced a great numberpf Diflenter8,overwhom the 
then government held a more fevere hand thaii 
was confiftent with juftice or policy, to tranf* 
port themfelves with their fortunes and fami- 
lies into Carolina. They became foon at leaft 
as numerous as the Churchmen ; and, though 
they difplayed none of that frantic bigotry 
which difgraced the New England refugees, 
they could not preferve themfelves from the 
jealoufy and hatred of thofe of the Church of 
England, who, having a majority in one of 
the afTemblies, attempted to exclude all Dif- 
fcnters from a right 01 fitting there. This pro-r 
duced diifentions, tumults, and riots every 
day, , which tore the colony to pieces, and 
hindered it for many years from making that 
progrefs which might be expefted from its 
great natural advantages. The people fell into 
difputes of no kfs violent a nature with the 
lords proprietors ; and, provoking the Indians 
by a feries of unjuft and violent adtions, they 
gave occafion to two wars, in which how- 
ever 
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ever they were vidtorious,' and fubdued almoA 
all the Indian nations within their own bounds 
on this fide of the Apalachian mountains. 

Their inteftine diftraAions and their fo- 
reign wars kept the colony fo low, that an 
a<9: of parliament, if poffible to prevent the 
laft ruinous confequences of thele diviiions, 
put the province under the immediate care 
and infpedtion of the crown. The lords pro- 
prietors, making a virtue of neceflity, accepted 
a recompence of about twenty four thoufand 
pounds, both for the property and jurifdiSion ; 
except the earl Granville, who kept his eighth 
part of the property, which comprehends very 
near half of North Carolina, on that part 
which immediately borders upon the pro- 
vince of Virginia. Their conftitution in thofe 
points wherein it differed from that of the 
other colonies, was altered ; and the country, 
for the more commodious adminiftration of 
affairs, was divided into two diftindl indepen- 
dent governments, called North Carolina and 
South Carolina. This was in the year 1728* 
In a little time, a firm peace was eflablifhed 
with all the neighbouring Indian nations, the 
Cherokees, the Creeks, and the Cataubas ; 
the province began to breathe from its inter- 
nal quarrels, and its trade has advanced every 
year fince that time with an aflonifhing rapi- 
dity. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

Situation f climate^ &c. of Carolina. Its ani^ 
^ mal and vegetable produSiions. 

THESE two provinces, lying between 
the 31ft and 36th degrees of latitude, 
are upwards of four hundred miles in length, 
and in breadth to the Indian nations near 
three hundred. The climate and foil in thefc 
countries do not confiderably differ from 
thofe of Virginia ; but, where they differ, it 
is much to the advantage of Carolina, which, 
on the whole, may be confidered one of the 
lineft climates in the world. The heat in 
jfummer is very little greater than in Virginia 5 
but the winters are milder and fhorter, and the 
year, in all relpedts, does not come to the fame 
violent extremities. However, the weather, 
though in general ferene as the air is healthy, 
yet, like all American weather, makes fuch 
quick changes, and thofe fo fharp, as to oblige 
the inhabitants to rather more caution in their 
drefs and diet, than we are obliged to ufe in 
Europe. Thunder and lightning is frequent 5 
and it is the only one of our colonies upon the 
continent which is fubjeft to hurricanes i but 
they are very rare, and riot near fo violent as. 
thofe of the Weft-Indies. Part of the month 
of March, and all April, May, and the greateft 
Vol. II. R part 
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part of June, are here incxpreffibly temper- 
ate and agreeable^ but in July^^ Auguft, and 
for almoft the whole of September, the heat 
is very intenfe ; and, though the winters ar« 
fliarp, efpecially when the North-Weft wind 
prevails, yet they are feldom fevere enough to 
freeze ai^y confiderable watcr^ affefting onl^n 
the mornings and evenings ; the frofts have 
never fufficient ftrength to refift the noon-day 
fun, fo that many tender plants, whi.ch do not 
itand the winter of Virginia, flourifh in Caro^. 
linai for they have oranges in gfeat plenty 
near Charlesrtown, and excellent in their 
ki^nds, both fweet and four. Olives ai'C rather 
negkcSted by the planter, than denied by the 
climate. The vegetation of every kind of 
plant is here almofl incredibly quick; fo£ 
there is fomething fo kindly in the air and 
foil, that, where the latter has the moft barren 
and unpromifing appearance, if negleffced for 
a while, of itfelf it flioots out an immenfe 
quantity of thofe various plants and beautiful 
flowering fhriibs and flowers, for which, thiff 
country is fo famous, and of which Mr, Ca- 
. tefby, inhis Natural Hiftory of Carolina, has 
made fuch fine drawings. 

The whole country is in a manner one 
fbreit, where our planter^ have not cleared it. 
The trees are almoft the iame in every relpedt 
with thofe produced in Virginia/ and, by the 
different fpecies . of thefe, the quality oj the 

. ^ ' foil 
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foil IS eafily known ; for thofc grounds which 
bear the oak, the walnut, and the hickory, 
arc cQctrcmcly fertile 1 they are of a dark fand, 
intermixed with loam, and, as all their land 

" abounds with nitre, it is a long time before 
it is exhaufted ; for here they never ufe any 
manure. The pine barren is the worft of alj ; 
this is an alm<A pcrfedly white fand, yet it 
bears the pine tree and fome other ufeful 
plants naturally, yielding good profit in 
pitch, tar, and turpentine. When tWs fpecies 
«)f land is cleared, for two xx three years togc- 

<ther it produces Very tolerable crops of indian 
corn and peafe; and, when it lies lew and 
is ftooded, it even toiwers well for rice. But, 
what is the beft of all for this province, this 

. worft fpecies of its land is favourable to a 
/pedes of the moft valuable pf all its produfts 
to one of the kinds of indigo. There is ano- 
other fort of ground, which lies low and wet 
upon the banks of fome of their rivers; this is 
called fwamp, which in fome places is in a 
manner ufelefs, in others it is far the richeft,Gf 
all their grounds -, it is a black fat earth, and 
bears their great llaplericc, which muft have 
in general a rich moift foil, in the greateft 
plenty and perfedion. The country negtr the 
fca, and at the mouths of the navigable rivers, 
is much the worft ; for the moft of the land 
there is ofthe fpecies of the pale, light, fandy- 
folourcd ground; and what is otherwife in 

R2 thofe 
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thofc parts is little better than an unhealthy 

. and unprofitable fait marih i but the country^ 
as you advance in it^ improves continually i 
and at an hundred miles diftance from Charles- 
town, where it begins to grow hilly, the foil 
is of a prodigious fertility, fitted for every 
purpofe of human life. The air is. pure and 
wholcfbmc, and thefummer heats much more 
temperate than in the flat country ; for Caro- 

, lina is all an even plain for eighty miles from 
the fca ; no hill, no rock, fcarcc even a peb- 
ble to be met with : fo that the beft part of 

. the maritime country, from this famehefs, 
muft want fomething of the fine efFedt which 
its beautiful produds would have by a more 
variegated and advantageous difpofition ; but 
nothing can be imagined more pleafant to the 
eye than the back country, and its fruitful- 

. nefs is almofl incredible. Wheat grows ex- 
tremely well there, and yields a prodigious 
increafc. In the other parts of Carolina they 
raife but little, where it is apt to mildew 
and fpend itfclf in flraw \ and thefe evils the 
planters take very little care to redrcfs, as they 
turn their whole attention to the culture of 
rice, which is more profitable, and in which 
they are unrivalled ; being fupplied with what 
wheat they want in exchange for this grain 

, from New York and Pen^fylvania, 

The land in Carolina is very eafily cleared 
every where, as there is little or np under- 

wpod. 
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Wood. Their forefts confift moMy of great 
trees at a confiderable diftance afunder; fo 
that they can clear in Carolina more land in 
a week, than in the forefts of Europe they 
can do in a month. Their method is to cut 
them . at about a foot from the ground, and 
then faw the trees into boards, or convert them 
into ftaves, heading, or other fpecies of lunv- 
ber, according to the nature of the wood or 
the demands at the market. If they are too 
far from navigation, they heap them together, 
and leave them to rot. The roots foon decay ; 
and, before that, they find no inconvenience 
from them, v^here land is fo plenty. 

The aboriginal animals of this country are 
in general the fame v^ith thofe of Virginia, 
but there is yet a greater numbet and variety 
of beautiful fowls. All die animals of Europe 
arc here in plenty ; black cattle are multi- 
plied prodigioufly. About fifty years ago, it 
was a thing extraordinary to have above three 
or four cows, now fome have a thoufand; 
fbme in North Carolina a great many more ; 
but to have two or three hundred is very com- 
mon. Thefe ramble all day at pleafure in 
the forefts; but, their calves being feparated 
and kept in fenced paftures, the cows return 
every evening to them ; they are then milked, 
detained all night, milked in the morning, and 
then let loofe again. The hogs range in the 
fame manner, and r^urn like the cows, by 

R 3 having 
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having (helter and fome victuals provided for 
them at tl^^ plantation ; thefe are vaftly numer- 
ous, and many quite wild ; many horned cat- 
tle and horfes too run wild in their woods ^ 
though at their firft fettlemcnt there was not 
one of thefe animals in the country. They 
drive a great many cattle from North Caro- 
lina every year into Virginia, to be flaugh- 
tered there > and they kill and fait fome beef, 
and a good deal of pork, for the Weft-Indies, 
tnthin themfelvesi but the beef is neither fb 
good, nor does it keep near fo long, as what is 
ftnt to the fame market from Ireland. They^ 
export a confiderable number of live cattle to 
I^cnnfylvania and the Weft-Indies • , Sheep 
are not fo plenty as the black cattle or hogs, 
neither is their fleJli fo good 3 their wool is 
very ordinary. 

CHAP. xxn. 



^Be commodities of Carolina for export. Rice, 
indigo f pitcbf and tar* Procefs in rajjing and 
manufaSluring thefe commodities. 

THE trade of Carolina, belides the lum- 
ber, provifion, and the like, which 
it yields in common with the reft of America, 
h^s three great ftaple commodities, indigo, 
rice, and the produce of the pine, turpen- 
tine, tar, and pitch. The two former com- 
modities 
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mocKtiea South Caralina has entirely to itfeJf ; 
and, taking in North Carolina, this par,t ipf 
America yields more pitch and jtajr than all tlife 
reft of our colonies; 

Rice anciently formed by itfdlf tHe ftaple 
of this province ; this wholfome grain mafces 
a great part .of the food of all ranks of peo- 
ple in Ine Southern parts of the world ; in the 
Northern, it is not io much iii requefl:. Wh£Hl 
the rigQur of the ad: of navigation bbligeij 
them to fend all their rice diredily to England, 
to lie re-jfliipped for the markets of Spaiii and 
Portugal, tne charges incident to this regula- 
tion lay lb heavy upon the trade, that the <:ill- 
tivation office, eipecially in time of vi^ar^ ,when 
thefc charges w^ere greatly aggravated by the 
rife of the fre^ht and infurance, hardly an- 
fwcred the charges of the piaster; but now 
the l^ifUture has relaxed the law in tiiis re- 
ipeft, and permits theCarblinians to fend their 
rice diredJy to any place to the Southward of 
Cape Finifterre. This prudent indulgence 
has ^ain revived the rice trade ; and^ though 
they have gone largely^ and with great Ipirit, 
into the profitable article qf indigo, it has not 
diverted their attention irom the cultivation 
of rice ; they raife now above double the 
quantity of what they raifed fome years ago ; 
and this branch alone of their commerce is> 
at the loweft eftimation^ worth xxnt hundred 
and iifty thoufand pounds flerling annually. 

R 4 Indigo 
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Indigo is sc dye made 'from a plant of the 
fame name^ which probably was fo called 
from India, where it was firil cultivated, and 
from whence we had, for a conliderable time, 
' the whole of what we confumed in Europe. 
This plant is very like the fern when grown, 
and, when young, hardly diftinguifhable from 
lucern-grafs ; its leaves in general are pen- 
nated and terminated be a fingle lobe; the 
flowers confift of five leaves, and are of the 
papilionaceous kind ; the uppermofl petal be- 
ing larger and rounder than the reft, and 
lightly furrowed on the fide ; the lower-ones 
are fhort, and end in a point ; in the middle 
of the flower is fituated the ftyle, which after- 
wards becomes a pod, containing the feeds. 

They cultivate three forts of indigo in Ca- 
rolina, which demand the fame variety of foils. 
Firft, the French or Hifpaniola indigo, which 
ftriking a long tap-root, will only flourifli in 
a deep rich foil ; and therefore, though an ex- 
cellent fort, is not fo much cultivated in 
the maritime parts of Carolina, which are 
generally fandy ; but no part of the world is 
more fit to produce it in perfcdlion than the 
fame country, ah hundred miles backwards ; 
it is neglected too on another account, for it 
hardly bears a winter (b (harp as that of Ca- 
rolina. 

The fecond fort, which is the falfe Guate- 
mala or true Bahama, bears the winter better, 

is 
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is a more tall and vigorous plant,' is raifed in^ 
greater quantities froni the. fame conipafs of' 
ground 5 is content with the worft foils in the' 
country, and is therefore more cultivated flianl 
the firft fort, though inferior in thequality of 
its dye* •_ ; 

The third fort is the wild indigo, which ^ 
is indigenous here ; this as it is a native of 
the country, anfwers the purpofcs of the plan-' 
ter the beft of all, widi regard to the hardi* 
nefs of the plant, the eafinefs of the culture,, 
and the quantity of the produce 5 of the qua- 
lity there is fome difpute, not yet fettled 
amongft the planters themfelves ; nor can they 
as yet diftinftly tell when they are to attribute 
the faults of their indigo to the nature of the 
plant, to the feafons, which have much in- 
fluence upon it, or to fome defe<ft in the 
manufadlure. 

The time of planting the indigo is gene- 
rally after the firft rains fucceeding the vernal 
equinox; the feed is fowed in finall ftrait 
trenches, about eighteen or twenty inches 
afunder ; when it is at its height, it is gene- 
rally eighteen inches tall. It is fit for cutting, ' 
if all things anfwer well, in the ^ beginning of 
July. Towards the end of Auguft, a fecond 
cutting is obtained; and, if they have a mild 
autumn, there is a third cutting at Michael-^' 
ifaas ; the indigo land muft be wieeded every 
day, and the plants cleanfed from worms, and 

the 
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the plantation attended with the greateil care* 
and diligence ^ about twenty «-£vc negroes may 
manage a plantation of fifty acres, and com'- 
pleat the noanufaAun^ of the drug, beylide$ 
providing their own neceUary iubfiAeaoe, and 
that of the planter's family. Each acre yieidg> 
if the land he very good^ fixty or ievcnty 
pounds weight of indigo > at a medium the 
pixMiuce isfifty pounds^ When the plant is 
begiamngtoUoflbm^ it is £t for cutting; and^ 
when cut, great care ought to be taken to 
bring it to the ftccpcTt Wthout preiffing or 
flxakmg it, as a great part of the beauty qf thc^ 
indigo depends upon the £ne farina which 
adheres to the leaves of this plant. 

The apparatus for making ind^ is pretty 
coafiderable, .though not very expenflye ; for, 
befides a puiiap^ the whole^ conMs only of 
Tats and tubs of cyprefs wood, common, and' 
cheap in this country. The indigo; when cut, 
it fim laid in a vat about twelve or fourteen*^ 
£xt long, and four deep, to the height of 
about £3urteen inches, tomaccerajte and dig^. 
Then this vefiel, which iscalled the deeper, is 
filled with water ; the whole having lain from 
about twelve or fixteen hdurs» according to 
the weather, begins to ferment, fwcU, rife, 
and grow ,&niibly warm ; at this time fpars of 
wood are run acrofs to prevent its rifing too 
muchy and a pin is then fet to mark thtf 
higheil point of its aft:entj when it fyJls he-» 

low 
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low this mark, they judge that the fermenta- 
tion has attained its due pitch, and begins to 
abate; this diredls the manager to open a 
cock, and kt off the water into another vat;' 
which is called the beater ; the grofs matter 
that remains in the firft vat is carried oiF to 
manure the ground,, for which purpofe it is; 
excellent, and new cuttings are put in as long, 
as the harveft of this weed continues. 

When the water, ftrongly impregnated with. 
the particles of the indigo, has run into the 
fecond vat or beater, they attend with a fort 
of bottomlefs buckets, with long handles, to 
work and agitate it ; which they do inceffantly, 
until it heats, froths, ferments, and rifes above 
the rim of the vefTel which contains it ; to al- 
lay this violent fermentation, oil is thrown in 
as the froth rifes, which inftantly links it/ 
When this beating has continued for twenty, 
thirty, or thirty-five minutes, according to the 
ilate of the weather (for in cool weather it 
requires thelongeft continued beating) a fmall' 
muddy grainhegins to be formed, the falts and " 
other particles of the plant united and diflblved 
before with the water, are now reunited, and; 
begin to granulate. 

To difcover thefe particles the better, and" 
to find when the liquor is fufficiently beaten, ' 
they take up fome of it from time to tiijic 
on a plate or in a glafs ; when it appears ifi 
an hopeful condition, they let loofe fome lime 

water 
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water from an adjacent veffel, gently ftirring^ 
the whole, which wonderfully facilitates the 
operation ; the indigo granulates more fully, 
the liquor aifumes a purplifh colour, and the 
whole is troubled and muddy ; it is now ftif- 
fered to fettle ; then the clearer par it is left to 
run off into another fucceflion of vefTels, from 
whence the water is conveyed away as faft as 
it clears at the top, until nothing remains but 
a thick mud, which is put into bags of coarfe 
linen. Thefe are hung up and left for fbme 
time> until the moifture is entirely drained off. 
To finifh the drying, this mud is turned out 
of the bags, and worked upon boards of fbme 
porous timber with a wooden fpatula '; it is 
frequently expofed to the morning and even-- 
ing fun, but for a fhort tinte only s and then 
it is put into boxes or frames, which is called 
the curing, expofed again to the fun in the 
fame cautious manner, until with great labour 
and attention the operation is finifhed, and 
that valuable drug, c^led indigo, fitted for the 
market. The greatefl fkill and care is re- 
quired in every part of the procefs, or there 
may be great danger of ruining the whole; 
the water mufl not be fufFered to remain too 
fhort or two long a time, either in the fleeper 
or the beater ; the beating itfelf mufl be nicely . 
managed fo as not to exceed or fall fhort; 
and, in the curing, the exa£t medium between 
too much or too little drying is not eafily at- 
tained* 
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tained. Nothing but experience can make 
the overfeer fkilful in thefe matters. 
. There are two methods of trying the good-^ 
nefs of indigo ; by fire and by water ; if it 
fwims it is good» if it finks it is naught, the 
heavier the worfe ; fo if it wholly difiblves in 
water it is good. Another way of proving is, 
by the fire ordeal ; if itentirely burns away, it 
is good ; the adulterations remain untduched. 

There is perhaps.no branch of manufacture, 
in which fo large profits may be made upon 
fo moderate a fund, as that of indigo ; and 
there is no country in which this manufac- 
ture can be carried on to fuch advantage as in 
Carolina, where the climate is healthy, 
provifion plentiful and cheap, and every thing 
neceflary for that bufinefs had with the great*^ 
eft eafe. To do j uftice to the Carolinians,they 
have not neglected thefe advantages ; and, tf 
they continue to improve them with the fame 
fpirit in which they have begun, and attend 
diUgently to the quality of their goods, they 
muft naturally and neceflarily come to fupply 
the whole confumption of the world with 
this commodity ; and confequently make their 
^:ountry the richeft, as it is the pleafanteft 
and moft fertile, part of the Bptiih domi- 
nions. 

In all parts of Carolina, but especially in 
North Carolina, they make great quantities d£ 
turpentine, tar and pitch. They are all the 

produce 
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^produce of :die pine. The turpenine is drawn 
{imply frcnrtincifions made in the tree ; they 
4w mude from as great an height as a man 
c^ reach with an hatchet ; thefe incifions 
mexX at the iDOttom of the tree iii a point, 
where thoy pom- Aeir contents into a veifel 
placed to receive them* There is notbi^ 
ifurthcr in this procefs. But tar requires a 
more coniiderafale apparatus and great tnmble« 
They prepare a circular floor of clay, declin- 
ing a littk towards the center ; from this is 
laid a pipe of wood, the upper part of whidi 
is even with the flour, and reaches ten feet 
without the circumference ; under the end the 
earth is dug away, and barrels placed to re- 
ccirc the tar as it runs. Upon the floor is 
l^mlt up a large pile of pinewood fpHt in 

J>ieces, and furrounded with a wall of earth, 
eaving only a fmall aperture at the top where 
the fire is firft kindled. When the fire begins 
*to burn, they cover this opening likewife to 
confine the fire from flaming out, and to leave 
only fufficient heat to force the tar down- 
wa^s to the floor. They temper the heat as 
they pleafe, by nmning a ftick into the wall 
of clay, and giving it air. Pitch is made by 
j)oiling tar in large iron kettles &t in furnaces, 
or burning it in round clay holes made in the 
earth. The grcatcfl: quantity of pitch and tar 
is made in Nx^th CaroHna. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIIL 

phrf^ Carolina, fame ac^unt of its Jkittepmifl 
. B/id Jiate of that province^ Is jfonjlderabi^ 
impfpViti. Chief town. 

/ I ^ HERE aji'«, in the two proviacet 
J^ which compofe Carolina, ten naviga^, 
hie nvers of a very long courfe, and innu* 
picrahle fmaller pnes^r which fall into IJnem^ 
all abounding in fiih. About fifty or iu^ 
miles from me fea, there are falls in mojc 
of the great rivers, which as you approach: 
thw iburces, become more frequent. This. 
n tnie caie of almoft all the American rivers ; 
at ' ^efe falls thofe who navigate thefe rivera 
lind their goods, carry them beyond the oata-* 
ra<fi: on horfes or waggons, and then reihija 
them below or above it. ^ 

The mouths of the rivers in North Caroling, 
form but ordinary harbours, and do not admit, 
except one at Cape Fear, vefiels of above 
fevehty or eighty tons ; fb that lairgier Suv^% 
are obliged to lye oif in a found caUed Oca.^ 
cock, which is formed between fomc iilands 
and the' continent. This lays a weight upon 
their trade by tlie expence of lighterage* 
North Carolina, partly upon that occafian,but 
principally that the fird fetUepients were made 
^ Qear as poiEble to the capital, which lies^ 

connderably 
I 
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donfidcrably to.the Southward,, was greatly 
ncgledcd. For a long time it was but ill in- 
habiteid, and by an indigent and diforderly 
pcoJ>lc, who had little property, and hardly 
any law. or government to proteft them in 
what they had. As' commodious land grew 
fcarce in the other colonies, people in low 
circumftances, obferving that a great deal of 
fecellent and convenient land was yet to bc^ 
patented in l^orth Carolina, were induced 
by that circumftance to plant themfelves 
there. Others, who faw how they prolpered, 
followed their example. The government 
became more attentive to the place as it became' 
more . valuable ; bjy degrees fomething of a 
better order was mtroduced. The efredt of 
t^hich is, that, though by no means as wealthy' 
as South Carolina, North Carolina has many 
Aiorc white peopfe ; things begin to wear a 
face of fettlement ; and the difficulties they 
have lain under are not fo many nor fo great, 
as to make us negledl all future efforts, or 
hinder us from forming very reafonable ex- 
pedlations of feeing the trade of this country, 
with proper managen^ent, become aflourifh- 
ing and fruitful branch of the Britifh American 
commerce. That even now it is far from con- 
temptible, may appear by a lift of their ex- 
ported commodities, which I Ihall fubjoin. 

Edehton was fKi^erly the capital of North i 
Cftfdiija, if a trifling village can defer ve that 

deno- 
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tletiomihation ; biit the prefent govcriidr^ Mr. 
Dobbs, has projefted one further Soutli upon 
thfe river Neus, which, though it has Ae 
advantage of being fomethin^ more cehtr^,, 
is by ^omeans equally Well fituated for trade, 
which ought always to be of the firft confide- 
ration in whatever regards any of the colonies. 
Ho^vever, none of their towns are wortlh 
nfchtionrhg ; the convenfency of inland navi- 
gation in all our Southern coldrriea, and the 
want of handicraftfmen, is a great and almoft 
infiiperable obfkacle to their having any 
cohfiderable. 

G H A P. XXIV. 

- . ... 

An account of Cbarks^town. Pdrt-^Royal. The 
trade of Carolina. Its vdfi increafe^ Articles 
not fufficientfy attended to there. 

THE only town in either of the Caro- 
linas which c4n draw our attention is . 
Charies-town j and this is one of the firft ih 
North America for fize, beauty, andtraffic. 
Its fituation I have already mentioned, fo admi- 
rably chofen at the confluence of two navigable 
rivers. Its harbour is good in every re^ft, 
but that of a bar, which hinders veffels of nlor^e 
than two hundred tons burden from entering. 
The town is regularly and pretty ftrongly for- 
tified both by nature and art; theftreets are 
Vol. II. S well 
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well cut 'y the houfes are large and well buHty 
and rent extremely high. The church is fpa- 
cious^ and executed in a very handfome taAe^ 
exceeding every thing of that kind which we 
have in America. Here, beiides, the fcve- 
ral denominations of Diflenters have their meet- 
ing houfes. It contains about eight hundred 
houfes^ and is the feat of the governor and the 
place of meeting of the aflembly. Several 
nandfome equipages are kept here. , The 
planters and merchants are rich and well bred ; 
the people are fhewy and exjpenfive in their 
drefs and way of living ; fo tnat every thing 
confpires to make this by much the livelieft 
and politeft place, as it is one of the richeft too, 
in all America. 

The beft harbour in this province is far to 
the Southward, on the borders of Georgia, 
called Port Royal. This might give a capa- 
cious and fafe reception to the largeft fleets 
of the greateft bulk and burden ; yet the town, 
which is called Beaufort, built upon an ifland 
of the iame name with the harbour, is not as 
yet confiderable, but it bids fair in time for 
becoming the firfl trading town in this part 
of America. 

The import trade of South Carolina from 
Gfeat Britain and the Weft-Indies is the 
fame in all refpeds with that of the reft of the 
colonies, and is very large. Their trade with 
the Indians is likewife in a v?ry flourifti- 

ing 
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ing condition. As for its export, both the 
nature of that and its prodigious increafe may. 
be difcerned from the following comparative 
tables, which let us fee how much this colony 
has really advanced in a few years ; as an at- 
tentive confideration of its natural advantages 
muft fhew us how much it muft advance, if 
properly managed, as there is fcarce any im- 
provement of whicn this excelknt country is 
iiQtcapable. 

Exported from Charles-town, 



In the year 1731. 
Rice 41,957 barrels 



Indigo, 00,000 pounds Indigo, 2 1 6,924 pds. 



In the year 1754. 
Rice, 104,682 barrels 



Deerfkins, 300 hhds. 
Pitch, 1 0,7 50 barrels 
Tar, 2,063 ditto 
Turpcnt. 759 ditto 

Beef, pork, &c* not 
particularized. 



Pitch, 
Tar, 

Turpent, 

Beef, 

Pork^ 



Deerlkiijis, 460 J«>8fl>e*«i« 

114 bund. 
508 loofe 
5,869 barrels 
2,945 ditto. 
759 ditto 
416 ditto 
1,560 ditto 
Ind.corn, 1 6,428'bufh. 
Peas, 9,162 ditto 
Tan'd Iea.4^ 1 96 barrels 
Hides inT 
thehair,/'^^^^ 
Shing. 1,114000 
Staves, 206,000 
Lumb. 395,000 feet 
2 Befideg 
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Befides a great deal of live ca<tle, Iiorfes, 
cedar, cypreis, and walnut plank ; bees-wax, 
myrtle, and fome rawfilk and cotton. 

North Carolina, which is reputed one oi the 
leaft flourifhing of our fettlements, and whicli 
certainly lay under great difficulties, yet is 
within a few years gready improved. The 
confequence of this inferior province may ap- 
pear by the following view of its trade, whici 
I can take upon me to fay is nbt very for from 
being exacft ; it is at leaft fufficiently fo to en- 
able us to form a proper idea of this province, 
and its trommerce* 

Exported from all the ports of North Carolina 

in i75;^. 
Tar, 6 1 ,528 barrels. 

Pitch, 12,055 ditto. 

Turpentine, 10,429 ditto. 
Staves, 762,330 no. 
Shingles, 2,500,000 no. 
Lumber, 2,000,647 feet. 
Corn, ' 6i,58obu{hel&. 

Peas, about 10,000 ditto. 
Pork & Beef, '3,300 barrels. 
Tobacco, about 1 00 hogftieads 
Taniied lea- about 1 000 hundred weight. 
Deer flcins, in all ways, about 30,000. 
Befides a veiy confiderable quantity of wheat, 
rice, bread, potatoes, bees-wax, tallow, can- 
dles, baeoH, liog's iiard, fome cotton, and a 

vaft 
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vaft deal of fquared timber of walnut aad 
cedar, and hoops and headings of all forts. 
Of late they raife indigo/ but in what quantity 
I canfto^ detCM-mine, for it is all exported frcHC^ 
South Carolina. They raife likewiie much 
nK>re tobacco than I h^ve mentioned^, but 
this, a^it is produced on the frontiejrs of Vir- 
ginia, fa it is exported from thence. Th^ 
export too no inconiiderable quantity of bea- 
ver, rareoon, otter, fox,'ffliBx, aad wikl^ calSi^ 
fkifis, and in every (hip a good de^l of liv©^ 
cattle, befides whit they vend i^ Virginia^ 
Both in North and South Carolina they hav^ 
noade frequent, but J think not vigorous Jftor^ • 
fuficiently continued^ efforts in the cultivaty^sir 
of cotton and filk. What they h^vd ftnt 
home of thefe commodities is of fo e^celleuEit 
a kind, as to give us great encouragiem^nt ta- 
proceed in a bufinefs which we have not tak«0 
to heart with ^1 that warmth which its imr 
portance in tradio and the fitdefe of the* 
climate for thefe moil valuable articles cer- 
tainly deferve. It was a long time before^ this 
province went into the profitable trade of^ 
iiiidigo, notwithftanding a premium fubfift-* 
ed a good many years for all that fhouki be 
raifed in our plantations ; the thing was at> 
firft despaired of^ audit was never judged that 
Carolina could produce this^ drug^ but iiO> 
fboner had a few fhewn a fpirited and fuccefs-f 
M example, than ^1 went into it fo he^tily, 

S3 that 
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that though it is but about fix years fince they 
began, I am informed that five hundred thou- 
fand wei^t was made laft year 5 and as they 
go on, in a very little time they will fiipply 
the market with a commodity, which before 
we purchafed every ounce from the French 
and Spaniards. Silk requires ftillmore trouble, 
and a clofer attention ; as yet it proceeds with 
languor, nor will a premiunfi aldne ever fuffice 
to fet on foot in a vigorous manner a manu-? 
fadure -which will find great d^ifiicult^ in 
any country, which ddes nbt abound in hands 
that can work for very trifling wagcs^ The 
v^ant of this advantage in Carolina, though no 
part of the world is fitter for this bufincft and 
no bufinefs could be fo advantageous \o Eng-? 
land, will, for a very longtime, be an animpedi-f 
ment to the manufa<3:ure of raw-filk, unlefa 
fome propier, well-ftudied, and vigoroufly-H^xe-r 
cuted fcheme be fet on fctot fiar that jpurpi^ \ 
and furely it is a matte!* worthy of m very 
ferious confidcfation. Ameri(ta>-i« oiit^great 
refource ; "riiis tvill remain to ^ • wJrtit Ipther 
branches of oiir tra^e^are decayed,- or-ewft no 
more ; and tSherefore we -ought t6 grudge v no 
iwcpence that thfay enable themitoanfwei^^chis 
end fo ^fftftually; a^ oiife day to rfupply/ the 
many loiTcs^ We'have already l»d,'»and . iAie 
many more \Ve have but tbdrmiich>rra;^'tto 
apprehend, in d^i comnierce.' Thefeisxpences 
are not like the expenccs of war, heavy in 

/ |heip 
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their nature, and precarious in their effefts ; 
but, when judicioufly ordered, the certain and 
infallible means of rich and fuccefGve harvefts 
of gain to the lateft pofterity, at the momen- 
tary charge of a comparatively fmall quantity 
lof feed, and of a moderate husbandry to the 
prefent generation. 

■\ 

C H A P. XXV. 

Settlement of Georgia. Reafons for it. Tie 
plan of the fettlement defeSlive. Attempts to 
remedy it* 

IN theycar 17321 the government, obferving 
that a great traft of land in Carolina, upon 
the borders of the Spanifli Florida, Jay wafte ' 
and unfettled, refolved to eredt itinto a fepa- 
rate province, and to fend a colony thither. 
This they were the rather induced to do, 
becaufc it lay on the frontier of all our pro- 
vinces, naked and defencelefs ; whereas, if it 
could be properly fettled, it would be a ftrong 
barrier to tnem upon that fide, or at leaft 
\vould be fufficient to proteft Carolina from 
the incurfions which the. Indians, inftigated 
by the French or Spaniards, naight make 
upon that province* Thty had it hkewife in, 
their view to raife wine, oil, and iilk^ and to 
turn the induftry of this new people from the 

S 4 tiniber 
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timber* and provifion. trade, which the other. 

colonics had gqne, into too largely, intochaii-^ 
ncl$ more advantaeeous to the public. Xaud- 
able defigns in every, refpeftj tl^ough perhaps 
the means "which Were taken to. put them in 
execution were^not altogether anfwerable. 

That whole country which lies between 
the rivers Savamjah and Alat^maha North and 
South, and from the A^antic ^pcean on the 
Eaft to the great South- Sea upon the Weftj^ 
was veiled in truftecs; at the, end of that 
period, the property in chief ^yas to revert to 
the crown. " Tnis country extends about fixty 
miles from North and South near the Sea, but 
widens in the more renvote parts to above- 
one hundred and fifty. From the Sea to the 
Apalachian njount^ns, it is not much ihort of 
tKree hundred. 

In . pijrfuin/ce of the original defign, the 
tfuftces refolved to encourage poor people to 
ftttle in the. province, which had been com- 
mitted to their care j and to this purpofe . 
found thengi ifi nqceflariqs to tranfpprt them 
ihtq a country^ of which they had previoufly 
pubUpied a. fr^ii. exaggerated apd flattering 
cfcfijription^ ^^xt'^x^ differs 

little troipS^ but ^at th^ fum- 

mers are y |^t liottf r, ami "the foil in the gene;- 
ria| of a poorer kin4^ The colony was fent, 

' ov§y und^t" ^C^h^^^ \vho 

. - * very 



y^^ gencroufly lje^l<^e4 W. own, tjipe ^fi 
pjLins,^ wijtbpur' an]f. rcKardj. for the^ a4vaaC5-T ^ 
inent of the fettlcnient. 

The tjruftees had veryr yfcH ohf^ryc^^ ^^t^. 
many of our colonies, elpeqially thaj oJF SputH. 
Carolina,^ had .been very n>uch endajigered, 
both internally arid'extcrn^ly,. by fufFerijigtljg, 
Negroes^ to grow fp muich napre nujx^e^ou;^ 
than thp. Whites^ An, errpr of this ki/id; the^ 
Judged, in ar c<?Ibny which was- not only to. 
defend itfelf but to be ih Tome fort a. mor ^ 
tedtion to the 6the!;«, would have beep injex-. 
cufaWe.; they, ^ that raifon, forbid, the imr 
portation of Negroes into' Georgia^ In- the , 
next place^^^ they obfeived.that gr-e^t Qiif(;;hie& . 
happened in the other, fcttlements from ma-' 
king vaft grants of land, which the granteoi^ ' 
jobbed out again tg thedifcouragemputof the 
iettlers> or what was worfe, , fiiOfered to lie, 
idle an^ uncultivated. To avoi^i this mifchief^ . 
and to prevent the people from becoming 
wealthy and lujcurigus, which they thought , 
inconliftent with the miUtarJ/; plaii upon which 
this colony '^as founded, thejr allowed- ip the 
common cOurfe of eaqh faniily^ but ty^renty- 
five acres J an^ none cciiid,\Wcording to the^ 
original fcheme, by any means cqme tjo.ppSpQk^ 
more .than five hundred. ^'Neither diJ they^ 

give m inheritance in fee fimplqi or to th«: 

Keir^ general of the. fettiefs, t)ut grafted th^ov 
their 1^5 iijh^iji^l^le only by tlwar, mak. 

iffuc# 
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iflue. They likcwifc forbid the importation 
of rum into the province, to prevent the great 
difordcrs which they obfcirved to arife in the 
crther parts of North America from the abufe 
of fpirituous liquors. 

Thefe regulations, though well intended 
and meant to bring about very excellent pur- 
pofes, yet it might ix firft, as it did afterwards, 
appear, that mey were made without fuffi- 
ciently confulting the nature of the country, 
or the diipofition of the people which they 
regarded. For, in the firn: place, as the cli- 
mate is* exceffively hot, and field- wofk very 
laborious in a new colony,, as the ground muft 
be cleared, tilled, and fowed, all with great 
and inceffant toil for their bare fubfiftence, 
the load was to6 heavy for the White men, 
efpecially men who had not been feafoned to 
the. country. The confeqiience of which 
^z.% that * the greateft* part of their time, all 
the ' heat of the day, vv^as fpeht in idlenefs, 
which brought certain want along with it. It 
is true,, that all our colonies on me continent, 
even Virginia and Carolina, were originally 
fettled Withdut the help of Negroes. The 
White hien w6r6 obliged to the labour, and 
they underwent it, becaiife they then faw no 
other waj; ' but it is tHe nature of man hot to 
fubiimt t6 extraordinary hardfhips in one 
(pot, when they fee their neighbours on an- 
other, without any difference in the circum- 

ftance? 
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Hances of things^ in a much more eafy con- 
dition* Beiides^ there were no methods taken 
to animate them under the hafdihips they en-* 
dured* All things contributed to diipirit 
them. 

A levelling icheme in a new colony is 
a thing extremely unadvifeable. * Men are 
feldom induced to leave their country, but 
upon fome extraordinary prbipcfei there 
ought always to be fomediing of . a vaftneis 
in the view: that is prefented to them> to 
flrike powerfully upon their imagination i and. 
this will operate, bec^u& men will never rea- 
fon well enough to fee, that the majority of 
mankind are not endued with difpoiitions 
proper to make a fortune any where, let the 
propofed advantages be what they will. The 
majority of mankind muil always be indigent i 
but in a new fettlement they muft be all io^ 
unlefs fome petfons there are on fUch a com*- 
fortable and fubftantial footing as togive di» 
reftion and vigour to. tb? induray of the reft ; 
for in every well contrive4 building, there 
muft be ftrong be^ms ^d joifts, as well aa 
fmaller bricks, tiles, >nd Uths. Peribns of fub- 
ftance, found tbemfclves ; difcpiwrag?^ from at- 
tempting a iettleoacnt,. .by.the^rrpw bounds 
which no and^ftry cpuld. ^n^\t them to 
pafs; and the de4gn of confirming Uie in- 
heritance to the niale line wa9 an additional 
^ifcouragement. Thp iettlers found thei^-- 

fclyes^ 
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(elves not upon a par with the other cobnies. 
There was- an: obvious incx>nvenieDce in lea- 
ving no provilion at all for females, asin a nevir 
cokAij the knd muft be, for fome. time at 
leaft> the only v^realth of the family. The 
qaatttity of twent^-^five acres was undoubtedly 
toa fmaH a pordon, as it was given without 
aovy^ Gonfideration of the quality of the land^ 
and was 1^er0£3re ip many places of very 
little value. Add to this, that it was clogged, 
af^er a (hort ftee tenure,^ with a much greater 
quit-*rent than is paid ia our beft and longeft 
fettted colonies. Indeed, through the whole 
m^ner c^ granting^ land, there appeared, I 
know not what low attention to the' trifling 
profits that might be derived to the truftees 
6r- the -€10^0 by rents and eicheats, which 
dbgged the liberal fcheme that was iirft laid 
dowi^, and was in itfetf extremely judicious. 
Wfeen you have a flouriihing colony, with ex- 
teiifive fettlemet^ts, ftom thefhxalleft quit-rents, 
the (H'own receiver a large revenue; but, in an 
iU^ttled province^ the greateft rents make but 
apoor retiirni an^ yet are fuiSicient to burden 
and impoveriiilhthe people. 

The tail notfifo grants were fo grievous, that 
tlie truftees tliemfelv^ Qorredted that error in 
afliorttime; The prohibition of nim^ though 
ibeciouo in appearance, had a very bad efe£t. 
Tliewatefsdn this un^ded country, running 
trough fuc)!b an «xtent of foreft, were not 
* * wholfomc 
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wholfomc drinfcing, and wanted ^e correc«- 
tive of a Httle fpirk> as the fettlers themfelveis 
wanted fomething to fupport their ftreh|fii }6 
the extraordinary and unuftiid he^t df mt i^ 
ma^te^ and the dampnefs of it in i^vtr^ placds 
klifpolkig than to agues and fevers. But Wh^t 
was worfe, iSak prohibition io a manner de^ 
prived them of the only vent they had for ihfe 
only<:ommoditid5 they could fend xo mai^ket^ 
lumber and corn, ^ich could fel! Ao ^(4i@t^ 
but in the fug^ iflam£5> aftd> with diiis re^ 
ftridion of Negroes «td mm, they couM ti^e 
very little from them m return, 

G H A p. XXVI, 

Cohny new modeffed. Fauks in the new i:mfti^ 
tutim. Tirade ^ this province. 

4 

ALL thefe and fevcral other incoftvenf- 
ences, ih the plan of the fetdemeht, 
raifed a general discontent in the inhatntant^ ; 
they quarrelled with one another and with 
^ir niagiftrates 5 thejr complained j diey re- 
monftrated; and, finding no fatiilfaCtion, vtiixi^ 
of them fled out of <3eorgia, arid difperied 
themfelves where they deemed the encourageT- 
ment better, to dl the other colonies. S6 
that of above two thoufand people, who had 
tran^orted themfelves from Europe, in a little 
time not above fix or fcven hundred wcare to 

be 
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be found in Georgia ; fp far were they from ' 
increafing. The mifchief greW worfe and 
worfe every day, until the government revoked 
the grant to the truftees, took the province 
into their own hands, and aifhulled all the par- 
ticular regulations that were made. It was 
then left exadly on the fame footing with 
Carolina*. 

Though this ftep has probably faved the 
colony from entire ruin, yet it was not per- 
haps fo wcjl done to ncgledt entirely the firft 
views upon which it was fettled. Thefe were 
undoubtedly judicious; and if the methods 
taken to compafs them were not fo well direct- 
ed, it was no argument againfl: the defigns 
themfelves, but a reafon for fome change in the 
inftruments deiigned to put them in execution. 
Certainly nothing wants a regulation more, 
than the dangerous inequality in the num- 
ber of Negroes and Whites in fuch of our pro- 
vinces where the former are ufed. South Ca- 
rolina, in Ipite of its great wealth, is really in a 
moredefencelefs condition, than a knot of poor 
townfhips on the frontiers of New England, 
In Georgia, the firft error of abfolutely prohi- 
biting the ufe of Negroes, might be turned to 
very good account ; for they would have re** 
ceived the permifGon to employ them under 
what qualifications foevcr, not as a reftriiftion, 
but as a favour and indulgence ; arid by execu- 
ting whatever regulations we fhould make in 

this 
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this point with ftridnefs, by degrees we might 
fee a province fit to anfwer all the ends of de^ 
fence and traffic too; whereas we have let 
them ufe fuch a latitude in that affair, which 
we were fo earncft to prevent, that Georgia, 
inftead of being any defence to Carolina, does 
adually ftand in need of a confiderable force 
to defend itfelf. 

As for the fcheme of vines and filk, we 
were extremely eager in this refpeft in the 
beginning; and very fupine ever iince. At 
that time fuch a defign was clearly impra<ftica- 
.ble; becaufc a few people feated in a v^ild 
country mull firft provide every thing for the 
fupport of life, by raifing corn and breed- 
ing cattle, before they can think of manu- 
faduresof any kind; and they muft grow 
numerous enough to fpare a number of hands 
from that moft neceflary employment, before 
they can fend fuch things in any degree of 
cheapnefs or plenty to a good market. But 
now there is little faid of either of thefe ar- 
ticles, though the province is longer fettled 
and grown more populous. But the misfor- 
tune is, that, though no people upon earth ori- 
ginally conceive things better than the Englifh 
do, they want the unremitting perfeveranxje 
which is neceflary to bring defign s pf confe- 
quence to perfection. We are apt fuddenly 
to change our meafures upon any failure ; 
vvrithout fufficiently confidering whether the 

failure 



faQure has been owing to a fault in the ^foheme 
itfcif ; this does not arife froto any defeft 
pbcaliar to our people, for ft is the fault of 
mankindin general, ifleft to diemfHves. What 
is done 1i>y us, is generally done by the fpirit of 
•die people ; as i^ as ihat can go we ^vandc, 
but no further. Wc want political regulations, 
and a fteady plan in government, to remedy 
Ae defedts that muft be in all ihm«. Which 
depend merely on the charafterand diij)ofitibh 
t>f the people. 

At prefent, Gfeorgia is beginning to emerge, 
thougn flowly, out of the difficulties that at-, 
tendai its ixm. cftablilbment. It is ftill but in- 
differendy peopled, though it is now twenty- 
fix years fincte its firft lettlemcnt. Not onfe 
of our ccAonifes was of fo flow a igprowlii, though 
non^ had fo much of the attention of the go- 
vemitient or of die pcoplfe in general, or 
railed fo great eipedations in the beginning. 
They export fome corn and lumber to the 
Weft-Indies ; they raife fome rice, and of late 
are going with fuccefs into indigo. It is not 
to be doubted but in time, when their in- 
ternal divifions are a little better compofed, 
the remaining errors in the government cor- 
reded, and the people begin to multiply, diey 
wHl become a ufeful province. 
- Georgia has two towns already known in 
trade ; iSavannah the capital, which ftands Very 
well for bufincfe about ten mites firom the jfea, 

upon 
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upon a noble river of the fame name, which 
is navigable two hundred mUes farther for 
la£gs boats, to the fecond town, called Avigufta ; 
this ftands upon a ^ot of ground of the great- 
eft: fertility, and is fo commodioufly fitua- 
te4 for the Indian trade, that, from the -firjft 
eftabliflunent of the colony, it ha$ been in a 
veiy fiouriihing condition, ^nd maintained very 
early jfix hundred Whites in that trade alone. 
The Indian nations on their borders are the up- 
per and lower Creeks, the Chickefaws, and the 
Cherokees ; who are fomc of the moft nume- 
rous and powerful tribes |n America. The 
trade of flans with this people is the largeft 
we have; it takes in that of Georgia, the two 
Garolinas and Virginia. We deal with them 
fomewhat in furs likewife, buf they are of an 
inferior fort. All fpecies of animals, that 
bear the fur, by a wife providence, have it 
mcw^e thick, and of a fofter and finer kind, aa 
you go to the Northward ^ the gre^itcr ihe 
coy, the better they are clad. 

■ 

C HAP. XXVII. 

No^aScotia^ the time and reajbns qf its fettled 
ment. Prench there. CUmate and fait An-^ 
napolis^ Hal^dx^ and Lmenktrg. ; 

THE laft province we have fettled, or 
xatW b^n to fettle, upon Xht conti^ 
nent of ^ North America, is Nova ScOtia. 
Vol. II. T This 
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This vaft province, called by the French 
Acadie, has New-England and the Atlantic 
ocean to the South and South- Weft, and the 
river and gulph of St. Laurence to the North 
and North Eaft. It lies between the 44th 
and 50th degrees of North latitude, and, 
though in a very favourable part of the tern- ' 
perate zone, has a winter of an almoft infup- 
portable length and coldnefs, continuing at 
leaft feven months in the year ; to this im- 
mediately fucceeds, without the intervention of 
any thing that may be called fpring, a fummer 
of an heat as violent as the cold, though 
of no long continuance ; and they are wrapt 
in the gloom of a perpetual fog, even long af- 
ter the fummer feafon has commenced. In 
moft parts, the foil is thin and barren, the 
corn it produces of a fhrivelled kind like rye, 
and the grafs intermixed with a cold fpungy 
mofs. However, it is not uniformly bad ; there 
^are trafts in Nova Scotia, which do not yield 
to the beft land in New England. 

Unpromifing as this country is, yet, ixeglec- \ 
ting all thofedelightful trails to the Southward, 
it was here that fpme of the jfirft European 
Settlements were made. The French feated 
"'themielves here before they made any efta- 
bliflimentin Canada ; but whatever unaccount- 
able ignorance influenced their <choice, the 
'^ihduftry and vigour of that time*deferve our 
' applaufe ; for, though they had iniinitely more 
^ ' - difficulties 
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difHcuities to ftruggle with than we have at 
this day, and not the hundredth part of the 
fuecours from Europe, yet tney fublifted in a 
tolerable manner, and increafed largely ; when 
the colony which in our days we have fixed 
there, if the, fupport of the royal hand was 
withdrawn but for a moment, after all the 
immeiife fums which have been expended in 
its eftablifhment, would undoubtedly fink 
into nothing. It is with difficulty it fubfifl:s, 
even encouraged and fupported as it is. Yet 
the defign of eftablifliing a colony here, with 
whatever difficulties it might have been at- 
tended, was a very prudent meiafure ; for the 
French would undoubtedly have profited of 
our negledls, and have by fome means got 
this country into their hands, to the great an- 
noyance of all our colonies, and to the great 
benefit both of their fiihery and their fiigar 
iflands. 

This country has frequently changed hands 
from one- private proprietor to the other, and 
from the French to the Englifli nation, back- 
ward and forward ; until the treaty of Utrecht 
jeftablifhed our right in it finally; as the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle confirmed it. But 
both were deficient in not afcertaining diftindt- 
ly what bounds this province ought to have. 
This was left to be adjufted by commififaries. 
Whilft they were debating, the French built 
forts, and fecur'ed fuch a part of the province 

T 2 as 
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as they were refolved to hold. I have not, 
throughout this work, chofen to chtfet into 
territorial dilputes, bedaufe they convey very 
little private inflxu6tion, and do nothing at all 
towards the eftablifhment of the public rights ; 
et it is difBcult to avoid remarking, that the 
ine which the French have drawn in Nova 
Scotia is not only \ not drawn by any "treaty, 
but that it is very apparently calculated to 
fecure them thofe parts of the province which 
they value moft, and, at the fame time, to pay 
an apparent refpeA to the treaty of Utrecht by 
leaving us fome part of Acadia, 

The chief town we had formerly in this 
province, was called Annapolis Royal ; but, 
though the capital, it was a fmall place, 
wretchedly fortified, and yet worfe built and 
inhabited. Here were ftationed the remaint 
of a regiment, which continued there, very 
little recruited, fince tlie reign of queen Anne i 
but though this place never flourifhed, it ftood 
upon the very bell harbour, as it is fiiid, in 
North America ; but it waS not here, but on 
the South-Eaft fide of the peninfula, that the 
fettlement, refolved and executed with fo much 
fpirit at the end of the laft war, was efta- 
bliflied. This too ftahds upon a fine, harbour, 
very commodioufly fituated, and rather better 
tlian Annapolis for the fifliery. The town is 
called Haltfax from the prefent earl, to whofe 
wifdom and care we owe this fettlement. In 

3 ^743^ 
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174:3, three thouiand families^^ atanimmeiu^ 
charge tx) the government, were tranfpor te^ 
into this country at pnce, and (I thi^Jc) three 
regiments ftationcd there to pf otejft t^eip fronj 
$he ijfidians, who have always (hewed them^ 
jelves. our ,moft implacable eneinies. Thp 
town is large, and, for fp iiew a fett^emeht^ 
well bu^ltf It ,has a good intrenchinent of 
timber ftrengthencd with forts of the f^mc 
materials, fo as to be in little 4^nger at leoil 
from an Indian enemy. 

Though this town of Halifax has, all 
things con£dercd, 9 tolerable appear^nce^ thj 
.adjacent country is not improved in propor- 
tion 5 the ground is very hard to be cleared j 
when cleared, does not produce a great deal, 
-and labour is extravagantly dear. But this 
colony has fufFered more from the incurfions 
of the Indians than from any thing elfe. Their 
incurfions have been fo frequent, and attended 
with fuch cruelties, that the people can hardly 
extend themfelves beyond the cannon of the 
fort, nor attend their works of agriculture 
even there without the greateft danger. The • 
confequence of this is, that they do not raife 
the fifth part of what is fufficient to paintain 
them. Moil of their provifion of every fort 
comes from New England, and they mufl: 
have ftafved if it were pot for the nfhery^ 
which it mufl be owned is not contemptible, 
and for fome little naval flores,. and tliQ nay 

T 3 of 
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of the garrifon, the fpcnding of which here 
is the principal ufe of the troops ^ aganft the 
Indian cncniy thw arc of very lituc efFe<a ; 
though there are three regiments, and all the 
fighting men the Indians can raife in that pro* 
vince are not five hundred. The foldiers, in- 
adlive hy their confinement in their barracks, 
difeafed for the moft part with the fcurvy, 
and debilitated by the ufe of fpirituous liquors, 
arc quite an undcrmatch for the activity, vigi- 
lance, patience, and addrefs of the American. 
A company of wood rangers kept conftantly 
to fcour the country near our fettlements, and 
a finall body of Indians who might be brought 
at an eafy rate from the friendly tribes who 
inhabit our other fettlements, and encouraged 
by a reward for what fcalps they fliould bring 
home, fent to infeft the* enemy amongft their 
own habitations, would have protefted our 
colony, and long ago exterminated the Indians, 
or reduced them to an ufeful fubjedlion, fince 
unfortunately we have not the fecret of gaining 
their afFe<5lions. The eafy plan I have men- 
tioned would not have had half the expence 
attending it, that the maintenance of a nume- 
rous and almoft ufelefs garrifon has had. A 
little experience will ftiew to the moft ordi- 
nary underftandings, what hardly any fagacity 
could have without it unveiled to the moft 
penetrating ftatefman* It was a want of this 
experience that caufed another miftake' of al- 
moft 
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moft as bad a nature. Until the beginning of 
this war, a number of the ancient French co- 
lony, fpme fay ten or twelve thoufand fouls, 
remained in the country, and were called and 
treated in a manneras a neutral people, though 
they ou^ht to have been the king's fubjefts ; 
but they yielded very little obedience to the 
crown of England, as in truth they had from 
us very little protedion j aiid they were evenf 
accufed of encouraging the Indian incurfions, 
and fupplying them with arms and ammuni- 
tion tQ annoy our people. Had we ereAed in 
their country a little fort, and in it kept a fmall 
garrifon, to be maintained - by that people 
themfelves, appointed magiftrates, and" made 
them knpw the benefit and excellency of the 
Britifh laws, and, at the fame time, impreifed 
them with a dread of the Britifh power, wc 
might have faved many ufeful people to this 
colony, and prevented the neceffity (if it was 
a neceffity ) of ufing meafurcs, which, if* they 
are not impolitic, are certainly fuch as an hu- 
mane and generous mind is never conftrained 
to but with regret. 

Befides Annapolis and Halifax, we have 
another fettlement a little to the South- Weft 
of the latter, called Lunenburg. This is a 
branchofGermans from Halifax, who, being 
difcontented at the infertility of the foil there, 
deiared to go v^herc there ^is better land to 
be had, undettakiug their* own defence ; ac- 

T 4 cordingly 
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cordingly they fettled where thf y de|ired> to 
the number of feven or eight hundred, and 
fucceed tolerably well. Upon a tumult which 
arofe amongil them^ th^e governor fent a party 
of foldiers to protect them from their ovn 
difcords, and from the enemy. This province 
is yet but in its beginning j and therefore^ ex- 
cept in profped, can afford us no great fuh^cifi; 
matter of fpeculation, 

CHAP. XXVIII. 

T^bejfland of Ne^ounMand. TChefijhery there. 
7%e Bermudas. T!heir fettlement and trade* 
The Babanias. 

TO the Eaft of this province lips ,the great 
ifle of Newfoundland, above three hun-i 
dred miles long, and two hundred broad, ex-» 
tending quite up to New Britain, and forming 
the Eauern boundary of the gulph of St. 
Laurence. This ifland, after various difputca 
about the property, was entirely ccd^ to 
England by the treaty of Utrecht, From the 
foil of this ifland we were far from reaping 
any fudden or grpat advantage 3 for the cold 
is long continued andintcnfe ^ and the fummer 
heat, though violent, warms it not enough 
to produce any thing valuable ; for the foil, 
at leail in thofe parts of the ifland with which 
WC are ac^uailrted (for we axe far from, know- 
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ing the whole,) is rocky and barren. How- 
ever, it hath many large and fafe harbours ; 
and feveral good rivers water it. This ifland, 
* whenever the continent {hall come to fail of 
timber, csonvenicnt to navigation (which per- 
haps is no very remote prol^dt,) will afibrd 
a copious {upply for mafts, yards, and all 
forts of lumber for the Weft-India trade. 
But what at prefent it is . chiefly valuable for, 
is the great fiihery of cod, which is carried on 
upon thoie ihoals which are called the Banks 
of Newfoundland. In that the French and 
Spaniards, efpecially the former, have a large. , 
ihare. Our foare of this fifhery is computed 
to increafe the national ftock by three hun-^ 
dred thoufand a year, in gold and filvcr, remit-* 
ted us for the cod we fell in the Nprth, in 
Spain, Partugtd, Italy, and the Levant. The . 
plenty of cod, both on the great bank and the 
lefier ones which lie to the Eaft and South- 
Eaft of this ifland, is inconceivable ; and not 
only cod, but feveral other fpecies of fiih arc 
there in abundance; all thefe fpecies are 
nearly in an equal plenty all along the (horea 
of New England, Nova Scotia, and the Ifle 
of Cape Breton ; and confequently excellent 
fifheries are carried on upon all their coafts. 
Where our Atoerican colonies are fo ill^peo- 
pled, or fo barren as not to produce any thing 
from their foil, their coafts make us ample 
amende i and pour in upon us a wealth of 

another 
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another kind, and no way inferior to the for- 
mer, from their fifticries. 

We have in North America, bcfides this, 
two clufters of iflands ; the Bermudas or 
Summef iflands, at a vail diflance from the 
continent in lat. 3 1 . and the Bahama iflands^ 
The former were very early fettled, and were 
much celebrated in the time of the civil wars i 
when, feveralof the cavalier party being obliged 
to Fetire into America, fome of them, in par- 
ticular Mr. Waller, the poet, Ipent fpme time 
in this ifland. Waller, was extremely en- 
aoioured with the ferenity of the air, and the 
beauty and richnefs of the vegetable produc- 
tions of thefe iflands ; he celebrated them in 
a poem, which is fine but unequal, written by 
him upon this fubjed:. 

The Bermudas are but fmall ; not contain^ 
ing in all upwards of twenty thoufknd acres. 
They are very difficult of accefs, being, as 
Waller exprefles it, walled with rocks. What 
has been faid of the clearnefs and ferenity of 
the air, and of the healthinefs of the climate,, 
was not exaggerated ; but the foil could never 
boaft of an extraordinary fertility. Their 
beft produdlion was cedar, which was fupe- 
rior to any thing of the kind ia America. It 
is fl:ill fo, though diminiflied confiderably in 
quantity, which has, as it is imagined, changed 
the air much for the Worfe 3 for now it is 

. much 
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much more inconftant than formerly; and 
fevcral tender vegetables, which jflouriflied 
here at the firft fettlement, being deprived of 
their fhelter, and cxpofed to the bleak North- 
erly winds, stre feen no more. 

The chief, and indeed only bufinefs of 
thefe iflanders, is the building arid navigating 
of light floops and brigantines, built with their 
cedar, which they employ chiefly in the trade 
between North America and the Weft-Indies. 
Thefe veiTels are as remarkable for their fwift-^ 
nefs, as the wood of which they are built is 
for its hard and 4urable quality. They ex- 
port nothing from themfelVes but fome white 
ftone to the Weft-Indies and fome of their 
garden produftions. To England they fend 
nothing. Formerly they made a good deal 
of money of a fort of hats for women's wear 
of the leaves of their palmetto's, which, whilft 
the faftiion laftedi were elegant ; but the trade 
and the fafhion are gone together. 

Their Whites are computed to be atout five 
thoufand, the Blacks which they breed are the 
beft in America, and as ufeful as the Whites in 
their navigation. The people of the Bermu- 
das are poor but hfealthy, contented and re- 
markably chearful. It is extremely furprifirig 
that they do not fet themfelves heartily to the 
cultivation of vine^ in this ijQiand, to which 
their rocky foil feems admirably adapted ; 
and their ifituation and the manner of trade 

3 *qr 
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they are idready engaged in^ would iijicilitate 
the diftribution of their wine to every part of 
North America and the Weft-Indies, 

The Bahamas are fituated to the South of 
Carolina from lat. 22 to 27. and they extend 
along the coaft of Florida quite down to the 
Ifle q£ Cuba ; and are faid to be five hundred 
in number i fome of them only mere rocks i 
but a great many, others large, fertile, and in 
nothing differing from the foil of Carolina* 

All are however abfblutely uninhabited, ex- 
cept Providence, "which is neither the largeft 
nor the moft fertile* 

This ifland was formerly a receptacle for 
the pirates, who for a long time, infefted the 
American navigation- This obliged the go-» 
vernment to ercft a fort there, to ftation an 
independent company in the ifland, and to 
&nd thither a governor. This ifland has at 
prefent not much trade, fbme oranges it fend$ 
to North America excepted. However, in 
tiifte of war, it makes coniiderably by the 
prizes condemned here 5 and, in time of peace, 
by the wrecks, which arc frequent in this la- 
byrinth of innumerable rocks and fhelves. 
- This is all the benefit tve derive from fb 
many large and fertile iilands, fituated Jn fuch 
a climate as will produce any thing, and which, 
as it is never reached by any frofts, would 
yield in all probability even fugars of as good 
a fort, and in as great abundance, as any iflands 

^ in 
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in the Weft^Indies. Nothing more fully (hews 
the prelfent want of that fpirit of adv^nturft 
and enterprise, which was fo common in the 
two laft centuries, ind which is of foch in- 
finite honour and advantage to any time or 
nation, than that theie iflands /o (ituated caa 
lie isnoccupied, whilft we complain of the. 
want of land proper for fiigar, and whilft iin 
hundred pounds an acre is fometimes paid ipr 
fuch in the Caribbees. This point, to any 
who will be at; the pains of ftudying the fitna- 
tion of thefe iflands, and the confequences 
which may refult from the improvement or 
liegledt of them, will appear of no fmall 
importance : and perhaps an enquiry into the 
caufes of the ftrange degree of backwardnefe 
in which they are at prefent, maybe a very 
prudent and perhaps a neceflary meafure/ 

CHAP. XXIX. . 

Hud/an s^Bay. Attemptifor the difcovery of a 
Isortb'iVe/i pqffage. ^he Hudfon s-^bay com^ 
fany. thoughts upon its trade. Climate and 
Joil of the countries there. Conclufioh. 

TVLIBs countries about Hudfon's and 
Baffin's Bay make the laft objedl of 
out fpeculation \ti America. The knowledge 
of thefe feas was owing to a projeft for the 
difcovery of a North- Weft paflage to China, 
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So early as the year 1 576 this nobl^ deiign 
was conceived ; fince then, it has been fre* 
quently dropped ; it has often been revived ; 
it is not yet compleated ; but was never de- 
(paired of by thofe whofe knowledge and fpirit 
make them competent judges and lovers of 
fuch undertakings. Frobifher only difco- 
vered the'inain of New Britain, or Terra de 
Labrador, and thofe freights to which he 
has given his nanle. In 1585, John David 
failed from Dartmouth, and viewed that and 
the more Northerly coafts > but he fecms never 
to have entered the bay. 

Hudfbn made three voyages on the fame 
adventure, the firft in 1 607, the lecond m 
1608, .and his third and lail in 16 10. This 
bold and judicious navigator entered the 
fireights that lead into this new Mediterranean, 
coafled a great part of it, apd penetrated to 
eighty degrees twenty-three minuteis into the 
heart of the frozen zone. Hisardour for the dif- 
covery not being abated by the difficulties he 
itruggled with in this empire of winter and 
world of froft and fnow, he ftaid here until 
the enfuing fpring, and prepared in the be- 
ginning of 1 6 1 1 to purfue his difcoveries ; 
but his crew, who fuffered equal hardfhips 
without the fame fpirit to fupport them, mu- 
tinized, feized upon him and feven of thofe 
who were moft faithful to him, and com- 
mitted them to the fury of the /cas in an 

open 
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open boat. , Hudfon and his companions were 
either fwallowed up by the waves, or, gain- 
ing the inhofpitable coaft which they water, 
were deftroyed by die favagcs 5 but his fate 
fo calamitous cannot fo much difcoiirage a 
generous mind from fuch undertakings, as 
the immortality of his name^, which he has 
fecured by hiving given it to fo great a fea, 
will be a Ipur to others to expeA an equal ho- 
nour, and perhaps with better fuccefs. 

From the firft voyage of Frobiflier an hun- 
dred and ten years ago, to that of captain 
Ellis, notwitbftanding Co many difappoint-* 
ments, the rational hopes of this grand difco- 
very have grown greater by every attempt, 
and fecm to fpring even out of our very fai- 
lures. The greater fwell of the tides in the 
inner part of the bay than near the ftreights, 
an appearance fo unknown in any other inland 
feas, and the irtcrcafe of this fwell with 
Wefterly winds, feem, without any other ar- 
guments, to evince the certain exiftence of 
fuch a paffage as we have fo long fought with- 
out fuccefs. 

But though we have hitherto failed In the 
original purpofe for which we navigated this 
■ bay, yet fuch great defigns even in th^ic 
failures beftow a fuffici^nt reward for what- 
^ever has been expended upon them. In 
1 670, the charter was granted to ' a company 
^for the exclufive trade to this bay, aad they 
^ ' have 
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have ofted under it ever fince with great be^ 
nefit to the private men who compofe the 
company, though comparativdy with little 
advantage to Great Britain. It is true, that 
their trade in beavers and other ipedes of furs 
is not inconfiderable, and it is a trade in itfelf 
of the beft kind i its object enters largely into 
our manufadnres, and carries nothing but our 
manufadiures from us to procure it ; and thus 
it has the qualities of the moft advantageous 
kinds of traffic. The company has befides 
pretty large returns in beaver and deer ildns. 
It is faid that the dividends of this company 
are prodigious ; far exceeding what is gsdned 
in any of the other great trading bodies ; yet 
their capital is {mall, they feem little inclined 
to enlarge their bottom, and appear ftrongly 
poflefTed with that fpirit of jealoufy that pre- 
vails in fome degree in all knots and focieties 
of men endued with peculiar privileges. The 
officers of the company have behaved to thofe 
who wintered within their jurifdiiSion in 
fearch of the North- Weft paiTage (one of the 
purpofes for which the company itfelf ^as 
originally inftituted) in fuch a manner as to 
give us the trueft idea of this fpirit. If I had 
been lingular in this opinion, I ihould have 
exprJefTed my fentiments with much greater 
diffidence ; but this abufe has been often and 
loudly complained of. It would appear afto- 
luiihing that this trade has not hitherto been 

laid 
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laid open, if in the perplexing multiplicity of 
affairs, that engages our miniftry, fomcthing 
muft not necellarily pafs unredrefled. 

The vaft countries which furround this Bay 
all abound with animals, whofe fur is excel- 
lent, and' fome of kinds which are not yet 
brought into commerce ; and the company is 
very far from any attempt to ftretch this trade 
to its full extent. If the trade were laid open, 
it feem? of neceffity that three capital advan- 
tages would enfue : firft, that the trade going 
into a number of rival hands, with a more 
moderate profit to individuals, would con- 
fume a much greater quantity of our manu- 
faftures, employ more of our fhipping anij 
feamen, and of courfe bring home more fiirs ; 
and, by lowering the price of that commodity 
at home, increafe the demand of thofe manu- 
factures into which they enter at the foreign 
markets : it might bring home other fpecies 
of furs than thbfe we deal in at prefept, and 
thus open new channels of trade, which in 
commerce is a matter of great confideration. 
Secondly, this more general intercourfe would 
make the country better, known ; it would ha- 
bituate great numbers of our people to it ; it 
would difcover the moft tolerable parts for a 
fcttlement j and thus, inftead of a miferable 
fort or two, time might fhew an Engliih 
colony at Hudfon*s Bay, which would open 
the fur trade yet more fully, and increafe the 
vent of our manufactures yet further. Thirdly, 
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this more general trade on the Bay would na^ 
turally, without any new cxpence or trouble 
whatfoever, in a very fhort fpace of time, dif- 
coyer to us the fb touch defired North- Weft 
^aflage, or (hew us clearly and definitely 
that we ought to expert no fuch thing. Thefe 
advantages, and even yet more confiderabfe 
' ones, would be derived from laying open this . 
trade, under fuch proper regulations as the 
nature of the object wouW point out ijf 
itfelf. 

No colony has been hitherto attempted at 
Hudfon's Bay. The compahy has two in-' 
confiderable forts there. Tne country is every 
where barren ; to the Northward of the hay 
even the hardy pirie tree is feen no longer, 
and the cold womb of the earth is incap^le 
of any better pfodudlion than fome miferable 
Ihrubs. The winter reigns with . an incon- 
ceivable . rigour for near nine months of the 
year ; the other three are violently hot, ex- ^ 
cept w^hen the North-Weft wind renews the 
memory of the winter. Every kind of Eu- 
ropean feed, which we h^ve committed to 
the earth in this inhofpitable climate, has hi- 
therto perifhed ; but, in all probability, we 
have not tried the feed of cdrn from the Nor- 
thern parts of Sweden and Norway ; in fuch 
cafes, the place from whence the feed comes 
is of great moment. All this feverity and long 
continuance of winter, and the barrennefs of 
the earth which arifes from thence,' is expe- 
rienced 



rienced^ in the latitude oF 51 ; in thejtempc- 
jate latitude of Cambridge. However, it is fair 
from increafing uniformly as you go Nofth-^ 
war^s. Captain James wintered in Charlton 
Jfland, in latitude 51 ; he judged that the 
climate here was to be deemed utterly unin- 
habitable on account of the fvwprifing hard- 
ihips which he fuffered ; 'yet the company has 
a fort feyeral degrees more to the Northward, 
where their fervants make a ihift to fubfift 
tolerably. It is called Fort Nelfon, and is in 
the latitude 54. 

All the animals' of thefecountries are cloth- 
ed with a clofe, foft, warm fur. In fununer 
there is here, as in other places, a variety in 
the colours of the feveral animals ; when that 
is over^ they all aflume the livery of winter, 
and every fort of beafts, and moft of their 
fowls, are of the colour of the fnow ; every 
thing animate and inanimate is white. This 
is a furpfifing phiEnomenon. But what is 
yet more furprifing, and what is indeed one of 
thofe ftriking things that draw the moft inat- 
tentive to an admiration of the wifdom and 
goodnefs of Pro vidence, is, that the dogs and 
cats from England, that havie been carrie|l 
into Hudfon's Bay, on the. approach of winter 
have entirely changed their appearance, and 
acquired a much longer, fofter, and thicker 
coat of hair than they had originally; As for 
the men of the country. Providence there, as 
every where elfe, has given th«m no provi- 
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fion but their own art and ingenuity, and 
they (hew a great deal in their manner of 
kindling a fire, in clothing themfelves, and in 
preferving their eyes from the ill efFeds of that 
glaring white which every where furrounds 
them for the greateft part of the year \ in other 
refpedis they are very favage. In their fliapes 
and faces, they do not refemble the Ameri- 
cans who live to the Southward ; they are 
much more like the Laplanders and Samoeidsf 
of Europe, from whom they are probably de- 
fended. The other Americans feem to be of 
a Tartar original, 

\ have now fin^ilhed upon my plan the furvey 
of the Englifh colonies in America, Iflatter 
myfelf that fo full an idea has not been given 
of them before info narrow a compafs. By 
this the reader willhimfelf be enabled to judge, 
for it is not my defign to pre-occupy his judg- 
ment in thefe particulars, how our colonies 
have grown, what their vegetative principle 
has been, in what vigour it fubfifts, or what 
figns of corruption appear in any of them; 
how far we have purfued the advantages which 
our fituation and the nature of the country , 
have given us ; or whyere we have purfued 
them, whether we have gone to the ultimate 
point. He will fee how fcu- the colonies have 
ferved the tra^de of the mother country, and 
how much the mother coup^try has done or \ 
negledted to do towards their happinefs and 
profperity. Certainly our colonies deferve, 
I and 
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and would fully reward, an attention of a very 
different kind from any that has ever yet been 
given to them. Even as they are circum- 
ftanced, 1 do not in the leaft hefitate to fay 
that we derive more advantage, and of a bet- 
ter kind, from our colonies, than the 
Spaniards and Portuguefe have from theirs, . 
abounding as they are with gold and filver and . 
precious ftones ^ although in ours there is no 
appearance at all of fuch dazzling and delu«- 
five wealth. But then I conceive it might be 
iTiade very clear, that had they yielded us 
thefe fplendid metals in lieu of what they 
now produce, the effeft would be far lefs to 
our advantage. Our prefent intercourfe with, 
them is gp emulation in in4uftry ; they have 
nothing that dogs not arife from theirs, and 
what we receive enters into our manufaftures, 
excites our jinduftry, and increafes our com-^ 
merce ; whereas gold is the meafure or ac- 
count, but not the means, of trade. And it 
is found in nations as it is in the fortunes of 
private men, that what does not arife from 
labour, but is acquired by othier nieans, is 
never lafting. Such acquifitions extinguilh 
induftry, . which is alone the parent of any fo^ 
lid riches. 

The barbarifm of our ancejftors could not 
comprehend how a nation could grow more 
populous by fending out a part of its people. 
VVe Ijave lived to fee this paradox made out 
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by expefience, but we have not fufficiefi^y 
profited ef this experience; fijice we begin^ 
ibme of us at leaft, Co thiitk Aat th«e fe t 
danger of difpeopKng ourfelvds by cncowfa- 
glng new colonies, or increafing the old. if 
our colonies find, as hitherto they have cofl- 
ftaritly done, employment for a great number 
df hands, there is no danger but that hands 
will be found for the employment. That d 
rich, trading, and manufacturing nation ihotddf 
be long in Want of people, is a moft abfurd 
fupppntion ; for befides that the people wl^n 
themfelves multiply the moft where the means 
of fubfiftence are mofi certain, it is as natural 
for people to flock into a bufy and wealthy 
country, that by any accident may be thin c^ 
people, as it is for the denfe air to rufli into 
thofe parts where it is rarified. He mufl be 
a great ftranger to this country, who does not 
obferve in it a yaft number of people, whofe 
removal frona hence, if they could be of any 
ufe elfewhere, Would prove ' of very little de- 
triment to the public. , 

I have already obfetved, that the trade of 
Our ^polonies deferves a more particular atten- 
tion than any other, not only on account of 
tl^e advantages I have juft mentioned^ but be* 
caufe our atteijtion is fure of being fufficieittly 
rewarded. The objedi is m pur own power / 
il is of a good kind ; and of luch extent an<t 
variety^ as ib employ nobly the moft inveh- 
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txve genius in thofe matters. Foreign poli- . 
tics have fomething more fplendid and enter- 
taining than domeftic prudence; but this lat- 
' ter is ever attended, though with Icfs glaring, 
• yet with infinitely more folid, fecure, and laft- 
ing advantages. The great point of our re- , 
gard in America ought therefore to be, the 
efFedlual peopling, employment,, and strength 
of our poflemons there ; in a fubprdinate de- 
gree, iJie management of our interefts with re- 
gard to the French and Spaniards. The latter 
we have reafon to re;fpe<3:, to indulge, and 
even perhaps to endure ; and more, it is pro- 
bable, may be had from them in that way 
than by the violent methods which fome have 
fo warmly recommended, and ftill urge, tho* 
we have had fome experience to convince us 
of their infufficiency. But the nature of the 
French, their fituation, their defigas, every 
thing has (hewn that we ought to ufe every 
method to reprefs them, to prevent them from 
extending their territories, their trade or their 
influence, and above all to connive at not the 
leaft encroachment ; but this in fuch a man- 
ner as not to flrain our own ftrength, or turn 
our eyes from ferving ourfelves by attempts to 
diftrefsthem. But as we are now in the midft 
of a war, until that is decided, it will be im- 
poflible to fay any thing fatisfadlory on our 
eQOnedions with French America, until we 
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fee what the next treaty of peace will do in 
the diftribution of the territory of the twq 
nations there. 

CHAP, XXX. 

T!he royal, proprietary^ and charter govern- 
ments. Laws of the colonies. Paper cur- 
rency. Abufes in it. Another fort of money 
propofed. 



THE fcttlcment of our colonies was 
never purfued upon any regular plan ; 
but they were formed, grew, and flqurifhed, 
as accidents, the nature of the climate, or the 
difpolitions of private men, happened to ope- 
rate. We ought not therefore to be furprized 
to find, in the feyeral conftitutions and govern- 
ments of our polonies, fo little of any thing 
like uniformity. It has been faid that there is 
fcarpe any form of government known, that 
does not prevail in fome of our plantations j; 
the variety is certainly great ajid vicious ; but. 
the latitude of the obfervation muft be fome- 
what reftrained \ for fome forms they are cer- 
tainly ftrangers to^ To pafs over feveral, no- 
thing like a pure hereditary ariftocracy has ever- 
appeared in any of them. 

The firft colony which we fettled, was that 
of Virginia. It was governed for fome time 
by a prefident and a council, appointed by the 

frown ^ 
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crown ; but when the people were increafed 
to a confiderable body, it was not thought, 
reafonable to leave them longer under a mode 
of government fo averfe from that which theyt 
had enjoyed at home. They were therefore 
empowered to ele<ft reprefentatives for the 
, feveral counties into which this province is di- 
vided, with privileges refembling thofe of the 
reprefentatives of the commons in England; 
The perfons fo elected form what is called the 
lower houfe of affembly. This was added to 
the council which ft ill fubfifted, and the mem- 
bers of which were, and to this day are, no- 
minated by the crown, as at' the firft ; and 
they are not only nominated by the crown, 
but hold their feats during the king's pleafure, 
as fignified by his governor. They are ftiled 
honourable, and are chofen from the perfons 
of the beft fortunes and moft Confiderable in- 
flueriee in the country. They form another 
branch of the legiflaturc, and are fometimes 
called the upper houfe of aflembly. They 
anfwer in fome mealbre to the houfe of peers 
in our conftitution. As the lower houfe of 
aflembly is the guardian of the people's privi- 
lege§, the council is appointed chiefly to pre- 
ferve the prerogative of the crown, and to fe- 
cure the dependence of the colony ; it is the 
more effedlually to anfwer thefe ends, that the 
piembers of the council only are appointe4 
^uring pleafure. 

Whea 
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When any bill has pafled the two houfesj, 
it comes before the governor, who reprefents 
the king, ^d gives his a£fent or negative, as 
he thinks proper. It now agcjuircs the force 
of a*law, but it muft be .afterwards tranfmit- 
ted to the king and council in England, where 
it may ftill receive a negiative that takes away 
all its effedt. The upper houfe of affembly 
not only forms a part of the legiflature of the 
colony, but it a&s as a privy council to the 
governor, without whofe concurrence he can 
do nothing of moment ; it fometimes adls as 
t court of Chancery. This is the common 
form of government, and the beft too that is 
in ufe in the plantations. This i& the manner 
of government in ajl the iflands of the Weft- 
In^es J in Nova Scotia ; in one province of 
New-England* and, with fome rcftriition, in 
another ; in New-York, New Jerfey, Virginia, 
the two Carplinas, and Georgia. This form 
is commonly called a royal government. 

The fecond form in ufe in our fcttlements 
ii^ America is called a proprietary govern- 
ment. At our firft planting that part of the 
world, it was not difficult for a perfon who 
Jiad intereft at court, to obtain large tradts of 
, land, not inferior in extent to many kingdoms s 
and to be invefted with a power very little 
lefs than regal over them ; tp govern by what 
laws, and to fortn what fortof conftitution,hie 
pleftipd, A dependanoe upon the crown of 

England 
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tttflirig ^efendwledgmeirt of the fame natum. 
'Wi had forntfcrly nSa^y fliore gotcf frineftttf ^ 
tli^tt fort, thaii we hate at prefect; in th^ 
Wefi-Ihc^a, the idttnd of Barbadiec^ Wsn^ 
|;f anted to the eatl of CarUfle; and \re hav«^ 
fe^n a like gfan^iflatde of the ifland of ;8t,. 
Luck tt> the duke of MoMagUc ift this ager 
whkh^ aft^ an infinite charge! toth^t benevd-^' 
lent nobleman^ came to nothing, by fit htt of 
tacit aBowahce or the French claim tt> it. 
This w^s ih iyit^ whto our conncxioii witfe 
France hinder^ m from exerting our rightar 
with the neceffaffy vigour . Carolina Wad fofw 
merly a government of thi* kind, but k wa» 
Jodged: in eight proprietaries. How they part*^ 
ed with their rights we have feen already t 
New-^Jerfey W38 likewife a proprietary gd-^ 
ternment ; but this too failed Kke l!he otherfc 
The only govemrnents in ihi« form whiefef 
Remain at pfefeiit> but confiderably abridged 
of th^lr privileges, arc PcfeAfilva^ia^ ^tA Mary- 
Jand. In the kttetj the conftitutitm exa<My 
jrefenibies that erf the royal governmento j ft 
l^ver'iior, council and aflembly of the repre*' 
fentatives of the people ; but die g^vern^ i» 
appointed by the proprietary, and approved by 
* jflie crown. The cuftomsare rcferved to ifhcr 
icrown likewife; and the officers belonging W 
thcn> j^e 'mdependept of the government of 

• the 
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^e province* IiiPenniylvaniia^ the proprietary 
is dnder the fame reftrii^ons that lunit the 
proprietary of Maryland, on the fide of thfc 
crown ; on the fide of the people, }ie is yet 
more refi:nuned ; for their legiflature ha$ but 
two parts, the aflfembly of the people, and the 
governor ; io that the governor, wanting the 
great influence which the council gives in 
Qther places, whenever his fentiments diiFer 
from thofeof the affembly, is engaged in 
2i very unequal contefl:, ^ 

The third form is called a charter jjovem- 
ijjeat; this originally prevailed in all thepro^ 
Yinces of New England ; and ftill remains in 
two of them, Connedicut and Rhode Ifland. 
5y Jthe charters to thefe colonies, the exorbi- 
tant powefjt. which was given in the proprieta- 
ly governpients to fingle men, was here veft-t 
ed, and I apprehend much nxore dangeroufly, 
in the whole body of the people. It is to all 
p[urpofes a mere democracy. They ele<3: every 
Qme of their' own officers, . from the highefl: to 
the lowefi: ; they difplace them at pleafure y 
and the laws which they ena^, are valid 
yrithout the royal approbation, This ftate of 
unbounded freedom, I believe, contributed in 
^me degree to make, thofe fettliements flou-. 
riih 5 but it certainly contributed as much to 
render their value to their mother country far 
mjore prec^pous, than a .better digefted plan 
\vpuld have done that might have talcen i^ 
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the interefts both of Great Britain and of the 
new fettlement. The truth is, nothing of an 
enlarged and legiflative fpirit appears in the 
planning of our colonies ; the charter govern- 
ments were evidently copied from fome of 
our corporations at home, which, if they are 
good inftitutions themfelves, yet are by no . 
means fit to be imitated by a new people go- 
ing into a remote country, far from the eye 
and hand of the fupreme power. What may 
be anufefiil inftitution for an inferior member 
of fome great body, and clofely united to it, 
may be not at all proper for a new fettlement, 
which is to form a fort of dependent com- 
mon wealth in a remote part of the world. 
Here the ends to be anfwered are, to make 
the new eftabliftiment as ufeful as poflible to 
the trade of the mother country ; to fecure its 
dependence; to provide for the eafe, fafe- 
ty, and happinefs of the fettlers; to protect 
them from tlieir enemies, and to make an 
. ealy and efFeftual provifion to preferve them 
from the tyranny and avarice of their gover- 
nors, or the ill confequences of their own li- 
centioufnefs ; that they flbouldnot, by grow* 
ing into ah unbounded liberty, forget tliat 
they were fubjefls or, lying under a bafe fer- 
vitude/ have no reafon to think themfelves 
Britifli fubjedts. This is all that colonies, ac- 
cording to the prefent and beft ideas of them, 
can or ought to be. The qharter govern- 
ments 
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fllentB had nothii^ c^^is inview^ and coa<« 
. fequeolfy provided for it but ycr;^ indijGfo- 
Denttir. 

Tht province of Mailachufets Bajr^ wjbich 
is partly a governmeot of tbis pppi4ar iind^ 
but temperiBd with iomeiihing laaore of th^ 
roy^ auidlority, feems tp be on iHll a worj^ 
CootJA^ J^ugb the one ^rror of having np 
'eflsabUih^ piovifion for the gpvcsrnor, this ouc 
fiuicl^itf is productive of a thou^d Pthers, 
.becau^ ^ governor in a manner is obliged to^ 
ke^ iotrig^es andiievices on foot, tp reconcile 
^e various parts which he tnuft adt, and is 
neceflkated to govern by fa(ftion and cabal. 
Hence it is that the charges of dus one go- 
veran>«nt are greater than thoie not only of 
the oth^r provmoes of New England taken 
"together, iMit of thofe of Peonfylva^a and Nev 
Y/ork added to them ; they are deeply in debt> 
they are every day plunging deeper^ rihicir taxes 
increafe, and their trade declines. 

It has been an old cx)mplaint, that it is not 
eafy to hriog American governors to juAice for 
mifii^g^agements in their province, or to make 
them r/efund to the injured people the wealth 
raifed hy their extortions. Againft fuch 
^vemors at prefent diere are three kinds of 
remedy ; the privy council, the king's bench, 
jaad the parliament. The council, on juft qaufe 
of complaint, may remove the governor ; the 
power of the council feems to extend ao fur- 
ther. 
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then The king's bench may punifh the go- 
vernors for then- offences committed in hm^^ 
rica, as if done in England. The ppwer of 
parliameM is unlimited in thp ways of ej>quiry 
into the crime, or of punilhingit. The j&rft 
of thefe remedies can never be fufiicienit to 
terrify a governor grown rich by iniquity, and 
willing-to retire quietly, though difhbnouraMy, 
to enjoy the fruits of it- TTie king's bench, 
or any other merely law court, feems equally 
iafufficient far (this purpofe ; hecaufe of^enoes 
in governmentj^ though yeiy grievous, can 
hardly ever be fo accurately defined as to he ^ 
proper object of any court of juftice, bound iji|) 
by forms and the rigid letter of the law. The 
parliannient is equal to every thing; but whether 
party, and other bars to a quick iuid efie<3:ual 
proceeding, may not here leave the provinces 
as much unredreiled as in the other courts^ ^I 
ihallnot take upon me to determine. 

The law in^ all our provinces, befides thofe 
a£ts which from time to time they have made 
for themfelves, is the coinmon law of Eng- 
land, the old flatute law^ and a. great part of 
the new> which in looking over their laws I 
find many of our fettlements have adoptt^ 
with very little choice or difcretion. And 
indeed the laws of England, if in the long 
period of their duration they have had many 
improvements, fo they have grown more te- 
dious, perplexed, and intricate, by the heap- 
ing 
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ing up many abufes in one age, and the at- 
tempts to remove them in another. Thefe 
infant fettlements furely demanded a more 
iimple, clear, and determinate legiflation, 
though it were of fomewhat an homelier 
kind i laws fuited to the time, to their coun- 
try, and the nature of ^heir new way of life. 
Many things ftill fubfift in the law of Eng- 
land, which are built upon caufes and reafons 
that have long ago ceafed ; many things are in 
thofe laws fuitable to England only. But the 
whole weight of this ill-agreeing mafs, which 
neither we nor our fathers were well able to 
bfear, is laid upon the flioulders of thefe colo- 
nies, by whicn ia fpirit of contention is raifed, 
and arms oiFcnfive and defenfive are fupplied, 
to keep up and exercife this fpirit, by the in- 
tricacy and unfuitablenefs of the laws to their 
objeft. And thus, in many of our fettlements, 
the lawyers have gathered to themfelves the 
greatefl part of the wealth of the country ; 
men of Icfs ufe in fuch eflablifhmerits than in 
more fettled countries, where the number of 
people naturally fets many apart from the oc- 
cupations of hufbandry, arts, or commerce. 
Certainly our American brethren might well 
have carried with them the privileges which 
make the glory and happinefs of Englifhmen, 
without taking them encumbered with all that 
load of matter, perhaps fo ufelefs at home, 
without doubt fo extremely prejudicial in the 
colonies. Laws 
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Laws themfelves' are hardly more the ce- 
ment of focieties thap money ; and focieties 
flourifli or decay according to the condition of 
either of thefe. It may be eafily judged, 
as the balance of trade with Great Britain is 
very much againfl: the colonies, that therefore 
whatever, gold or filver they may receive from 
the other branches of their commerce, makes 
but a (hort ftay in America. Thi$ conlidera- 
tion at firft view would lead one to conclude, . 
. that in a little time money for their ordinary 
circulation would be wanting ; and this is ap- 
, parently confirmed by experience. .Very little 
money is fttn amongft them, notwithftanding 
the vaft increafe of their trade. This^ defi- 
ciency is fupplied, or, more* properly fpeaking, 
it is caufed;^ by. the ufe of money of credit, 
which they commonly call paper currency. 
This money is hot created for the conveniency 
of traffic, but by the exigencies of the govern- 
ment, and often, by the frauds and artifices of 
^private men for their particular profit. Before 
this invention, money was indeed fcarce enough 
in America ; but they raifed its value, and it 
ferved their purpofe tolerably. I (hall forbear 
entering into the caufes that increafed the 
charges of government fo greatly in all our 
American provinces. But the execution of pro- 
jects too vaft for their ftrength made large fums 
.necefi[ary. The feeble ftate of a colony which 
had hardly taken root in the country could 

Vol: n. X • ' not 
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not bear them s and to raiie fudden and heavy 
taxes, would deftroy the province without aa«- 
iwering their purpofe. Credit then came in 
aid of money, and the government iifued bills 
to the amount of what they wanted, to pais 
current in all payments ; and they commonly 
laid a tax, or found ibme perfons willing to 
engage their lands as fecurity, for gradually 
linking this debt, and calling in theie bills. 
But bdfore - the time arrived at which thefe 
taxes were to anfwer their end, new exigencies 
made new emiffions of paper currency necef* 
fary ; and thus things went from debt to debtf 
until it became very vifible that no taxes 
which could be impofed could difcharge diem; 
and that the land fecurities given were often 
fraudulent, and almoft always infuificient. 
Then the paper currency became no longer to 
be weighed againft the credit of the govern- 
mcnt, which depended upon its vifible re* 
venue. It was compared to the trade, to 
which it was found io difproportionate, that 
the bills fell ten, twenty, fifty, and eighty per 
cent, in fome places, It was to no purpofe that 
the government ufed every method to keep 
up their credit, and even to compel the receiw 
jng of thefe bills at the value for which they 
were emitted, and to give no preference ov^ 
them to gold and filver; th^ were more and 
more depreciated every day i whilft the go-- 
vcmment ^vcry day emitted more paper, and 

grew 
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grew lefs foiicitous about their old bills» being 
entirely exhaufted to find means of giving 
credit to the new. 

It is cafy to perceive how mndb the inter- 
courfe of bufinefs muil: fafFer by this unceri- 
tainty in the value of moiQey^ when a manre^ 
ceives diat in payment this day for ten {hillings, 
which to-morrow he will not find received 
from him for five, w perhaps for three. Real 
money can hardly ever multiply too riiuch in 
any country, becauie it will always as it in- 
creafes be the certain fign of the iacrcafe of 
trade, of which it is the meafiire, andconfe- 
quently of the foundnefs and vigour of the 
whole body. But this paper money may, and 
does increafe, without any increafe of trade, 
nay often when it greatly declines, for i^ is 
not the meafure of the trade of the nation, 
but of ^the neceffity of its government ; and it 
is abfurd, and muft be ruinous, that the fame 
caufe which naturally exhaufts the wealth of 
a nation, fhould likewife be the only produc*- 
tive caufe of money. 

The currency of our plantations muft not 
be fet upon a level with the funds in England. 
Forbefides that the currency carries no inte- 
reft to make fome amends for the badnefs of 
the fecurity ; the fecurity itfelf is fo rotten^ 
that no art can give it any laftiiig credit ; as 
there are parts of New England wherein, if 
the whole ilock and the people along with it 

were 
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were fold, they would not bring money 
enough to take in all the bills which have 
been emitted. 

i hope it is not too late to contrive forhc 
remedy for this evil, as thofe at the head of 
affairs here are undoubtedly very folicitous 
about fo material a grievance. I /hould ima- 
gine that one current coin for the whole con- 
tinent might be ftruck here, or there, with 
fuch an alloy as might at once leave it of fomc 
real value, and yet fo debafed as to prevent 
its currency elfewhere, and fo to keep it 
within themfelves. This expedient has been 
pradifed, and with fuccefs, in fcv^ral parts of 
Europe ; but particularly in Holland, a coun- 
try which undoubtedly is perfeftly acquainted 
with its conunercial intereft,, 
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